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MESSAGE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 


Hislorians  looking  back  at  the  latter  hall  ol  the  2()th  ccnttiiy  will  conclude 
that  in  the  years  since  World  War  II.  nothing  has  had  as  big  an  impact  on  our 
national  secuiity  requirements  as  the  disappearance  ol  llic  Soviet  lineal;  nui  ilie 
Korean  war,  not  Vietnam,  nothing. 

The  collapse  iil’  the  Soviet  Union  ended  more  than  lour  decades  ol'Cold  War 
stniggle.  The  I'oreign  policy  that  the  United  States  had  consistciul)  lollowed  lor 
more  than  lour  decades  —  the  policy  of  containment  —  had  succeeded.  We  are 
now  consiructing  a  replacement  I'or  containment  as  an  overarching  foreign 
policy  that  protects  our  national  interests. 

Broadly  speaking,  we’re  in  a  position  today  that  is  similar  to  th.e  one  in  which 
we  found  ourselves  after  World  War  II.  We  knew  we  had  a  new  world.  With 
the  Axis  pow'ers  v.ii'.quished,  we  tried  tvi  analyze  the  new  dangers  to  America's 
national  security  in  order  to  formulate  a  broad  policy  that  would  protect  otif 
interests.  It  was  some  years  before  a  consensus  developed  behind  containment. 
This  post-World  War  II  period  holds  an  important  lesson  for  us. 

When  we  experience  as  profound  a  change  m  'he  world  order  as  we  did  after 
World  War  II,  or  as  we  arc  experiencing  after  the  Cold  War,  it  can  take  years  for 
a  cletir  picture  of  the  new  world  to  emerge.  There  is  a  special  problem  with 
defense.  Ordinarily  defcn.si'  policy  is  a  derivative  ol  larger  foreign  and  national 
security  irolicies.  But  President  ('linion  is  charged  with  protecting  and 
defending  the  nalional  .secuiity  of  the  United  .Slates  now,  not  seveiiil  yeti:  irom 
now  when  the  pieces  of  the  po.st-Caild  War  order  may  have  seiiled  into  place. 

W'e  no  longer  have  the  Stivict  threat  against  which  to  measure  tnir  defen.se.  It 
is  hard  today  to  overestimate  how  completely  the  Soviet  threat  dominated  our 
force  structtire,  our  strategy  and  doctrine,  even  the  design  of  our  w-eapons.  Now, 
it  is  gone.  What  dv)  we  need  a  defen.se  forV  For  decades  we  had  no  reason  to 
a.sk  such  fundamental  qiic.-tions  about  defen.se.  The  Soviet  threat  had  supplied 
the  answers.  Now  we  are  asking  fundamental  tpicstions  and  are  still  shajring  ihe 
overarching  policy  to  guide  the  answers. 

To  deal  with  the  defen.se  piece  of  this  procc.ss,  we  at  tlic  Departmeni  of  Uefen.se 
launched  the  Bottom-Up  Review  of  our  delen.se  lequirements.  This  involved  a 
broad  and  deep  collaboration  with  the  Seivices,  the  warfighting  commaiidcis- 
in-chief  around  the  world,  and  the  .stall  tif  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  We  went  back  to  basics.  We  a.sked.  with  the 
Soviet  Union  gone,  wiiat  tlul  we  need  a  militaiy  loi'.'  What  siill  thrcalencd  the 
United  States?  We  undertook  a  dispa.ssionalc  analysis  of  ihc  threats  w'e  laced 
in  this  new  world.  Wc  came  up  w'ith  four  that  demanded  a  lesiionsc. 
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First  is  the  new  nuclear  danger.  The  old  danger  sieinined  I'roni  the  iii  ssibiliiy 
of  a  siraiegic  exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  lornier  Soviet  aisentd  still 
exists,  but  the  new  danger  is  the  proliferation  of  a  handl'ul  of  weapons  to  a 
rogue  state  or  a  terrorist  group,  perhaps  delivered  by  unconventioiutl  means. 

Second  is  regional  aggrc.ssion.  Hostile  regional  powers  do  not  threaten  the 
Utiited  States  directly,  but  they  threaten  U.S.  interests  and  U.S.  allies.  Iraq's 
invasion  of  Kuw-ait  dentonstrated  this  danger  clearly,  and  there  are  other 
potential  aggres.sors. 

These  tw'o  are  traditional  national  security  threats.  As  we  thought  through  the 
threats  that  faced  us,  we  found  that  the  concept  of  national  .security  shotild  be 
broader  in  this  new  era  than  it  was  in  the  Cold  War. 

I'hc  third  danger  shows  this  broader  approach.  It  is  the  risk  that  democratic 
rclorms  may  I'altcr  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  elsew'here.  If  reform  tails, 
i:  means  more  turmoil  in  the  world.  It  means  le.ss  cotiperation  and  even 
opposition  in  such  things  as  diplomacy,  peacekeeping,  and  votes  in  the  United 
Nations.  And  it  could  mean  biggerdcfen.se  budgets.  Failute  of  deniocratic 
reform  is  a  real  danger. 

The  fourth  danger  moves  even  farther  afield  from  traditional  .security  concerns. 

It  is  an  ecoiioiiiic  uaiigei.  'ilie  Piesideiii  has  lightly  inadie  economic  icvival  oui 
national  priority.  In  the  short  run,  our  national  security  depends  on  a  strong 
military.  In  the  long  run,  our  national  .security  depends  on  a  strong  economy. 

We  have  designed  our  strategy  and  defcn.se  program  tt)  meet  these  four  dangers. 
The  Bottom-Up  Review  provided  a  good  answer  to  the  question  t)l  what  kind  of 
defcn.se  wc  need  in  this  period  of  unceiiainty  folhiwing  the  end  t)f  the  Cold  War 
and  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  this  report  explains,  we  have  found 
that  the  si/.c  of  our  forces  in  this  new  era  is  largely  determined  by  our  judgment 
that  wc  must  be  prepared  to  fight  and  win  two  major  regional  conllicis  nearly 
simultaneously.  'Fhis  Ibrce  will  meet  the  regional  dangers  and  give  us  a  strong 
capability  to  execute  other  missions  as  well. 

I  believe  that  our  basic  threat  analysis  has  proven  persuasive.  We  thus  have  a 
generally  accepted  basis  for  planning  a  delcn.se  in  this  immednite  post-Cold  V/ar 
period,  and  we  have  used  it  to  produce  the  Bottom-Up  Force. 

We  have  designed  such  a  force  and  are  implementing  that  design  in  our 
proposed  budget  plan.  We  have  a  strong  starting  |H)int  for  that  force  —  the 
finest  group  of  men  and  women  ever  to  .serve.  Our  .soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
Marines  are  the  best  trained,  best  equipped,  and  most  ready  our  nation  has  ever 
had.  V/e  are  proud  ol  their  service  in  the  past  year  and  are  dedicated  to  retaining 
their  quality  and  readiness  in  the  future. 

In  the  Bottom  Up  Review,  we  determined  the  resources  necessary  to  siqiport 
this  propo.scd  force.  Forces  and  resources  must  match.  As  the  President  said  in 
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his  Slate  of  the  Union  speech,  there  arc  pressures  to  cut  the  defense  budget  plan 
we  proposed  last  year.  If  we  do  not  maintain  a  match  between  forces  and 
resources,  we  will  wind  up  with  a  hollow  force;  a  lorcc  that  looks  sound  from 
the  outside,  but  which  is  afnicted  with  dry  rot  on  the  inside.  To  avoid  this,  we 
are  making  readiness  our  first  priority  and,  again  as  President  Clinton  said,  we 
must  hold  the  line  against  further  cuts. 

Our  defense  plan  meets  the  new  nuclear  danger.  The  spread  of  lUiLlcai  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  coupled  in  some  instances  with  ballistic 
missile  technology,  rcprc.scnts  perhaps  ilic  most  urgent  threat  to  America,  its 
forces  in  the  field  and  its  allies.  We  have  launched  the  Defen.se 
Counterproliferation  Initiative  to  help  deal  with  this  problem.  As  explained  m 
sub.sequeni  chapters,  the  initiative  redirects  Department  of  Defen.se  efforts  on 
proliferation  to  deal  with  it  as  a  real  and  pre.scnt  military  threat,  as  well  as  a 
problem  to  be  dealt  with  by  international  negotiation  and  control  regimes.  We 
have  also  redirected  our  missile  dcfcn.se  efforts  to  meet  present,  real  regional 
threats.  Those  efforts  arc  now  focused  on  theater  missile  defense,  not 
continental  defense  against  ma.ssivc  attack.  As  part  of  a  larger  Clinton 
Administration  effort  better  to  understand  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  this 
era,  we  have  initialed  a  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  perhaps  the  broadest  ever 
undertaken  in  the  Department  of  Dcfcn.sc. 

To  help  strengthen  democracy  and  reform  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  we  have 
instituted  a  series  of  ongoing,  cooperative  contacts  with  the  Russian  military 
demonstrating  how  militaries  interact  with  civilian  governments  in  dctnocratic 
nations. 

To  do  our  pan  in  dealing  with  the  economic  danger,  the  Dcpaitmcnt  of  Defense 
investment  in  research  and  development  is  putting  significant  resources  behind 
dual-use  technologies,  those  technologies  with  both  civilian  and  miliiaiy  uses. 
And  we  have  begun  to  examine  our  policies  to  dcai  with  industrial  ba.se 
consequences  the  large  reduction  in  forces  wc  arc  managing. 

Beyom’  the  Boltorn-Up  Review,  the  pa.st  year  also  required  us  to  deal  with  tough 
social  issues  in  a  way  that  allows  us  to  maimain  forces  ready  to  fight.  One  of 
those  issues  was  .scis/ice  by  homosexuals.  The  policy  we  shaped  reversed  the 
former  practice  id'  aggre.ssive  investigation  to  discover  homo.sexualiiy.  Where 
before  a  homo.sexual  who  wanted  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  had  to  work  haid 
to  avoid  discovery,  now  a  homo.sexual  has  to,  in  elTcci,  work  hard  to  be 
discovered,  and  he  or  she  can  honorably  .serve  their  country. 

Another  issue  with  far-reaching  social  implications  was  that  of  women  in 
combat.  Over  the  past  year,  wc  have  taken  policy  decisions  that  open  combat 
aviation  and  Navy  surface  warship.s  to  women.  Women  remain  excluded  liom 
direct  ground  combat,  but  thousands  of  others  billets  have  been  opened  to  allow 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  the  talents  available  to 
provide  a  ready  force,  'riiese  deci.sinns  expanding  opportunities  lor  women 
were  both  the  right  thing  and  the  smart  thing  to  do. 
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These  social  issues  could  have  been  explosive  if  nol  handled  properly. 
Conlinuing  conirovcrsy  would  have  harmed  morale  and  hurl  readiness. 
Therefore,  one  le.si  of  how  succe.ssful  ihe.se  po.licies  arc  must  be  wheiher  they 
have  pul  an  end  to  widc.spread  controversy  and  have  been  generally  accepted. 
They  have. 

The  year  1993  was  largely  devoted  to  understanding  our  external  environineiu, 
the  threats  it  posed  to  America  and  American  interests,  and  the  lorces  the\ 
required  as  shown  in  the  Boliom-Up  Review.  The  year  1994  will  be  largely 
devoted  to  taking  aciion  to  improve  DoD’s  internal  proccs.scs.  We'll  have  to 
do  business  better  if  we  are  to  afford  the  forces  we  have  projected. 

This  internal  effort  will  take  two  main  paths,  acquisition  reform  and  linanc  't 
management  reform.  Acquisition  reform  is  urgently  needed  if  the  dcpa:....L'ni  .s 
to  make  good  on  President  Clinton’s  pledge  to  maintain  the  best  equipped  force 
in  the  world.  We  must  make  lundamental  changes  in  our  acquisition  process  to 
get  more  for  our  money  and  get  better  access  to  needed  commercial  producis 
and  technology.  The  financial  management  chapter  makes  olain  in  unusually 
stark  language  that  the  department  has  no  choice  but  to  gel  its  financial  house  in 
order. 
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MEETING  THE  CHALLENGES  OF  I HF 
NEW  SECURITY  ERA 


Introduction 


The  security  onvironiiiem  for  the  United  States  has  chaiiiied  draniaticallN’  since  the  end  o|  the 
Cold  War.  The  threat  that  drove  tlie  hulk  ol  American  dercn.se  decisionniakine  lor  loin  and  a 
half  decades  —  that  determined  strategy  and  tactics,  doctrine,  the  si/e  and  shajie  ol  l  oices.  the 
design  ol'  weapons,  and  the  overall  size  of  delcn.se  hiidgeis  —  is  gone. 


This  collapse  ol’  the  Soviet  threat  is  the  result  ol'two  revolutions.  The  hirst  resolution  began  on 
December  7,  1988,  when  the  Soviet  President,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  announced  in  a  siieech  to  the 
United  Nations  (U.N.)  that  he  was  ordering  the  withdrawal  oh  tens  o!  thousands  oh  Sovici  troojis 
hrom  Eastern  Europe  and  unilaterally  reducing  the  Sovici  armed  horces  by  hall'  a  million  iioops. 
By  signaling  to  the  countries  oh  Eastern  Europe  that  Soviet  troops  on  their  soil  woukl  no  longer 
enhorce  Soviet  rule,  Gorbachev  —  deliberately  or  unwillingly  —  [laved  the  way  hor  a  cascade 
oh  historic  events:  the  hall  oh  the  Berlm  Wall,  the  largely  peacehul  democratic  revoluiions  that 
swept  acro.ss  Eastern  Europe  in  1989,  the  withdrawal  oh  5tK),()l)i)  Soviet  troo[xs  and  thousands  ol 
weapons  I'rom  Eastern  Europe,  and  ultimately  the  dissolution  oh  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  1991 .  By 
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Europe  had  all  but  disappeared. 


The  second  revolution  look  place  in  the  latter  hall'  oh  1991.  The  Baltic  States  had  tdready 
declared  Iheir  independence  hrom  the  Soviet  empire  and  Gorbachev  had  begun  negotiations 
with  republican  leaders  on  the  iransherence  oh  |)ower  to  ih  '  republics.  In  reaction  to  these 
events.  Communist  hard-liners  in  Mo.scow  mounied  a  coup  in  an  attempt  to  hall  the  inarch  ol 
ret'orm  and  reas.seri  their  coniiol  over  Sovici  society.  'I'he  August  199!  coup  not  only  tailed, 
it  accelerated  s  'lange.  It  empowered  the  relormers  and  rallied  the  Kiissiaii  people  around 
democratic  evolution.  It  also  set  the  stage  hor  the  v.mllap.se  oh  the  C’omiminist  Party,  (jot  hache\ 's 
resignation,  and  ihe  collapse  oh  the  Sovici  Union  as  a  national  entity  and  a  military  toe.  In  sum, 
it  .set  the  stage  hor  a  multipolar  world;  dispensed,  regionalized  connicis;  an  expanded  leadership 
role  lor  the  United  States  as  the  sole  remaining  superpower;  and  a  host  ol  new  opporiimitics. 


d'hc  end  ol'ihe  Soviet  Union  and  all  that  this  implies  is  making  |iiolouno  ch,mgc.s  in  the  way 
America  views  the  world.  This  is  a  period  comparable  to  the  end  oh  World  War  11.  It  was  clear 
that  prohound  change  had  laken  place  then,  but  it  was  unclcai  what  kind  ol  world  would  icplace 
the  oid  one.  i'oday,  it  is  not  clear  what  new  paiadigin  will  replace  East  As'esl  n\  ah  \  and  a 
bipolai  world,  but  one  can  see  clear  ihreais  to  America  and  its  inietesis.  The  w  ay  the  United 
Stales  provides  lor  the  .security  oh  its  people  in  the  199l),s  and  beyond  must  change  cnoiinously. 
The  ta.sk,  then,  is  to  determine  what  kind  ol  dehense  is  requiied  lor  America  in  ilie  lorcsecablc 
hulure,  and  then  inovidc  llial  dehense  within  America's  mciins. 

Delining  the  post  Soviet  security  environment  is  the  critical  lirsi  step  in  si/.mg  and  sliapiim  a 
new  dehense,  right  hut  the  limes.  T  his  new  American  lorce  must  be  created  Irom  the  I'oiiom  uji. 
not  just  by  subtracting  hrom  t!ie  old  Gold  War  structure.  Unde'slanding  wheie  Americans  have 
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imporlaiu  inieresls  arn!  how  ihcy  should  bo  advanced,  who  niiuh.l  Uucaien  ihciii,  and  how  they 
might  be  threatened  an:  essential  to  ensui  ing  that  Americans  have  the  right  strategy  and  lorces 
lor  the  challenges  ahead. 

A  clear  understanding  ot'  the  dirterenccs  between  the  old  and  new  threat  environments  is  critical 
to  providing  the  right  defense  for  the  new  era.  There  is  no  ijiiostion  that  the  new  security 
environment  for  the  United  States  is  less  threatening.  While  the  stiategic  nuclear  weapons  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  (FSU)  still  exist,  the  United  States  is  no  longer  locked  in  a  struggle  for 
survival  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  as  Americans  t|uickly  learned  on  August  2,  1990,  the  day 
Iiaq  invaded  Kuwait,  the  world  is  still  a  ilangcrous  place,  and  American  lives  and  interests  can 
be  threatened. 


The  New  Security  Environment 

THE  OLD  VERSES  THE  NEW  SECERITY  ENVIRONMENT 

The  new  pust-Cold  War,  post-Soviet  .security  environment  is  more  complicated,  more 
ambiguous,  and  ctmsiantly  changing.  The  old  Soviet  threat  was  bigger,  but  more  manageable. 
The  new  sceiirity  environment  is  more  diffienh  ui  understand  and  respond  to.  A  comparison  ol 
the  old  and  new  security  environments  is  detailed  below.  T!ic  thrust  is  evident  —  American 
security  needs  during  the  post-Soviet  era  will  be  very  different  from  the  past. 


The  Changing  Threat  Environment 


OLD 

Predictahlc 

txinuisiun  ol  Coiiimunisin 

U..S.  Uoiiiiiiant  Western  Power 

Pixed  Alliances 
Single  llireat 
Strategic  Use  ol  Nukes 
Iiuro|ie-Cenlered 
1  ligli  Risk  ul  Usealatioii 
Soviet  hdilitaty  Power 


NEW 

Uneenain 

l-ailiireol  Dcnioeraiie  and  Market 
Heluiiiis 

U.S  Mililtuily  No,  1 ,  but  not 
Ecoiiuinically  Dominant 

Ad  Hoc  Coalitions 

Diverse  Threats 

Teriorislie  Use  ol  Nukes 

Regional 

Little  Risk  ol  tisealation 


Rcgivintd  Aggressors 
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THE  FOUR  DANGERS 

The  new  post-Soviet  security  environment  is  dominated  by  four  broad  challenges  or  daneers: 

•  Dangers  posed  by  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD),  including  dangers  associated  with  the  prolil'eration  ol  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons  and  their  delivery  sysiL'ms,  as  well  as 
iho.se  associated  with  the  large  stocks  ol  lhc-sc  weapons  that  remain  in  the 
TSU, 

•  Regional  dangers  posed  primarily  by  the  threat  ol'  large  scale  aggression 
by  major  regional  powers.  These  include  not  only  aggrc.ssion  by  parlies 
with  interests  antithetical  to  those  of  the  United  Slates;  hut  also  the 
potential  Tor  smaller,  internal  conllicls  based  on  ethnic,  tribal,  or  religious 
animosities;  state  sponsored  terrori.sm;  and  subversion  ol  Iriendly 
governments. 

•  Dangers  to  democracy  and  market  relorm  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 

Eastem  Europe,  and  ckscwhcrc.  The  reversal  of  relornis  and  tne 
emergence  of  ultranationalist  authoritarianism,  paiiiciilarly  in  Ru.ssia, 
would  substantially  alter  the  security  situation  lor  the  United  States. 

•  Economic  dangers  to  national  security,  which  could  result  if  the  IJnitcu 
States  fails  to  restore  a  strong,  competitive,  and  growing  economy. 

Corrcsptinding  to  each  of  thc.se  dangers  is  a  set  of  opportunities  that,  if  sei/.ed,  would  enhance 
American  sccuiity.  Understanding  thc.se  new  dangers  and  opportunities  of  the  [losi-Soviei 
-security  environment  was  the  critical  first  step  in  devising  a  new  strategy  tiiul  si/.ing  tinJ 
shaping  U.S.  military  forces  for  the  new  era. 


Responding  with  the  Bottom -Up  Review 

What  America  needed  was  a  nev/  way  to  build  a  national  defcn.se  that  meets  the  leal  daiigois  ul 
the  new  era,  a  icostiminaliun  of  defense  needs  from  the  bottom  up.  In  1993.  the  Secretary  ol 
Defense  undcitoof  the  Boitoni-Up  Review  (BUR)  to  .select  the  right  straicgy,  lorcc  siruciurc, 
modernization  programs,  and  supporting  industrial  ba.se  and  inliaslrueturc  to  provide  for 
,^mcrica■s  defense  in  this  new  era. 

Tlie  Bottom-Up  Review  piovidcd  the  lin  t  eomprebonsivo  a.s,sessmeiu  ol  U.S.  defense  needs  m 
the  post-Soviet  cia. 

In  t:te  course  of  the  .seven-month  review,  a  .step-l-y-step  [iroce.ss  was  emnloyed  to  devclo[)  key 
as  uinpiions,  broad  prir.ciiiles,  ard  general  objcelivos  and  to  translate  tlier. ;  into  a  specilic  plan 
ic;  strategy,  forces,  and  dclcn.se  rc.sources.  Tliese  .steps  included. 

*  As.ses.-,dng  A”)eric;rs  needs  in  the  po.st  Cold  War  world,  particularly  the 
vow  dangers  and  opportunities  it  presents; 
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•  P  'Vising  a  now  dclonse  strategy  to  protect  and  advanee  Anteriean 
interests  in  this  new  era; 

•  Constructing  building  blocks  of  lorces  to  implement  the  strategy; 

•  Combining  these  force  building  blocks  to  pioduce  options  for  an  overall 
force  structure;  and 

•  Complementing  the  force  structure  with  weapons  acquisition  programs  to 
modcrni/.c  American  forces,  defense  foundations  to  sustain  them,  and 
policy  initiatives  to  address  new  dangers  and  take  adwintage  of  new 
opportunities. 

Every  step  in  the  conduct  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  was  characteri/ed  by  close  collaboration 
between  the  civilian  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary'  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  military 
professionals  in  the  Joint  Staff,  the  Service  staffs,  and  the  headquarters  staffs  of  the  Unified 
Commands  in  the  field.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  by  task  forces  composed  of  representatives 
drawn  from  various  elements  in  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD).  The  recommendations  from 
these  task  forces  were  reviewed  by  a  steering  group,  chaired  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  and  Technology,  that  included  senior  representatives  from  throughout  OSD,  the 
Services,  and  the  Joint  Staff.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  close  consultation  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Service  Chicl.s,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  othv.  r 
senior  DoD  officials,  made  the  final  decisions  on  the  recommendations  to  the  President 
regarding  the  appropriate  defense  strategy,  force  posture,  moderni/ation  programs  and  other 
defense  foundations.  President  Clinton  ultimately  approved  the  Bottom-Up  Review  defcn.se 
program  in  late  August  1993. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  results  were  then  u.sed  to  build  a  multiyear  plan  for  America’s  future 
security  —  detailing  the  strategy,  forces,  programs,  and  defense  budgets  the  United  States  needs 
to  protect  and  advance  its  interests  in  the  po.st-Cold  War  era.  The  goal  was  to  lay  the  basis  for 
sizing,  shaping,  and  maintaining  the  right  force  for  the  new  era. 


Sizing,  Shaping,  and  Maintaining  the  Right  Force  for  the  New  Era  -- 
The  Bottom-Up  Review 

Despite  the  changing  .security  environment,  the  prime  responsibility  of  U.S.  mili’ary  forces 
has  remained  the  same  —  to  deter  potential  adversaries  and  to  prepare  to  fight  and  win  wars 
deci.sivcly.  As  Americans  have  already  learned  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  this  ta.sk  reimnns  very 
important  even  in  the  post-Soviet  era. 

THE  BOTTOM- Vr  REVIEW 

The  primary  reason  America  has  military  forces  is  to  fight  and  win  when  other  means  f  ail. 
Undi.’rstanding  where  Americans  have  important  interests,  who  might  threaten  tliem,  and  how 
they  might  be  threatened  is  essential  for  ensuring  that  Americans  have  the  right  kinds  ol  'orces 
for  the  challenges  ahead. 
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During  the  Cold  War,  American  military  planning  was  dominated  by  the  need  to  conlront 
numerically  superior  Soviet  forces  in  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and  Southwest  Asia.  Now, 

America’s  focus  is  on  the  need  to  project  power  into  regions  important  tr)  U.S.  interests 
and  to  defeat  potentially  hostile  regional  powers. 

The  key  lat  tor  in  determining  inc  t)verall  size  ol  American  force  structure  i.s  the  tiumber  ol 
major  regional  conflicts  (MRCs)  for  which  the  United  States  has  to  prcptire.  There  was  concern 
that  if  the  United  St.ate.s  was  drawn  into  a  war  with  one  regional  aggresse)r,  another  could  well 
be  templed  to  attack  its  neighbors  —  especially  if  it  were  convinced  that  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  did  not  ha'.'C  enough  military  power  to  deal  with  more  than  one  MRC  at  a  time. 
Morci'ver,  sizing  U.S.  forces  for  more  than  one  MRC  will  provide  a  hedge  against  the  possibility 
thai  a  future  adversary  might  one  day  mount  a  larger  than  expected  threat.  Therefore,  the 
recommendation  to  President  Clinton  was  for  the  United  Slates  to  be  able  to  win  two  nearly 
simultaneous  MRCs.  With  this  capability,  America  and  its  allies  can  be  confident  that  a  single 
regional  conllict  will  not  leave  U.S.  interests  and  allies  in  other  regions  at  risk. 

The  projected  force  structure  that  resulted  from  the  Boiiom-Up  Review  will  he  able  to  achieve 
decisive  victor}'  in  two  nearly  simuliaticous  MRCs.  When  ntu  engaged  in  two  MRCs,  the  force 
will  be  able  to  conduct  smaller  scale  combat  operations  characien/.ed  by  rapid  respon.se  and  a 
high  probability  of  success.  The  analy.ses  performed  during  the  Boitom-Up  Review  not  only 
served  as  a  basis  for  detenuining  total  force  structure,  they  afso  shed  light  on  several  important 
qualitative  dimensions  of  American  military  capabilities  where  significaiii  improvements  arc 
warranted.  For  example,  because  potential  regional  adversaries  in  the  posl-Cold  War  era  may  be 
able  to  mount  military  threats  against  their  neighbors  w'ilh  little  t)r  no  warning,  America!  forces 
must  be  postured  to  project  power  rapidly  to  support  U.S.  interests  and  allies.  Hence,  the  U.S. 
defense  program  calls  for  substantial  investments  in  modern  cargo  aircraft  and  the  sealift  Heel, 
and  in  preposilioning  more  heavy  equipment  and  supplies  in  regions  where  large  scale  threats 
may  develop. 

The  new  dcfcn.se  program  emphasizes  several  other  high  jiriority  enhancements  to  U.S.  forces. 
These  include; 

•  Accelerated  procurement  of  advanced  munitions  so  that  early-arriving 
forces  can  more  quickly  stop  the  enemy’s  advance  and  U.S.  aircraft  can 
more  effectively  attack  a  wide  range  of  targeis  while  leducing  the  risk  of 
attrition; 

•  Continued  development  of  a  new  generatimi  ol  battk  field  surveillance 
systems  to  ensure  that  the  enemy  can  be  quickly  located,  tracked,  and 
targeted;  and 

•  Increased  readiness  of  15  combat  brigades  and  .selected  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  units  ol  the  Army's  Rc.serve  conqioncnt. 

Together,  these  and  other  measures  will  allow  U.S.  forces  to  carry  out  their  wartime  missions. 

The  BUR  force  structure  also  provides  for  a  credible  overseas  i  .-scncc,  an  important  element 
in  U.S.  strategy  for  dealing  with  new'  regional  dangiers  and  pursuing  new  opportunities.  The 
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poacciimo  overseas  presenee  of  Anicncan  forces  is  the  single  most  visible  demonstraiiop,  o|  ihc 
commitment  to  defend  U.S.  and  allied  interests  in  critical  regions.  The  presence  (d  U.S.  lorces 
deters  adventurism  and  coercion  by  potentially  hostile  slates,  reassures  friends,  and  enhances 
regional  stability.  American  overseas  presence  al.so  provides  the  leading  edge  o!'  the  rapid 
respon.se  capability  required  in  a  crisis.  Day-to-day  operations  with  allies  imptxive  the  ability 
of  U.S.  and  allied  forces  to  operate  effectively  together  and  ensures  access  to  the  facilities  and 
bases  nece.ssary  during  a  conOict. 

While  the  requirements  ol  deteming  and  defeating  major  regional  aggression  are  the  main 
deiemiinanis  of  overall  force  si/c,  the  United  Stales  must  also  be  prepared  to  confront 
aggression  and  relieve  suffering  in  less  complex  operations.  Events  of  the  past  few  years  have 
already  borne  this  out,  as  military  forces  have  been  involved  in  a  wide  range  of  so-called 
intervention  operations,  from  aiding  typhoon  victims  in  Bangladesh  during  Operation  Sea  Angel, 
to  delivering  humanitarian  relief  to  Ru.s.sia,  Ukraine,  and  other  newly  independent  states  under 
Operation  Provide  Hope,  to  conducting  the  emergency  evacuation  ol  U.S.  citizens  from  Liberia 
during  Operation  Sharp  Edge,  to  aiding  the  victims  of  the  civil  war  in  Somalia  during  Operation 
Restore  Hope. 

Through  overseas  presence  and  power  projection,  American  armed  forces  can  help  deter  or 
contain  violence  in  volatile  regions  where  U.S.  interests  arc  threatened.  In  some  circumstances. 
U.S.  forces  can  serve  a  peacekeeping  role,  monitoring  and  facilitating  the  implementation  of 
cea.se-fires  and  peace  agreements  with  the  consent  ol  the  belligerent  parties  as  pan  of  a  1  oi 
other  coalition  presence.  In  more  hostile  .siiualivins,  the  United  Slates  might  be  ctilled  upon, 
along  with  other  nations,  to  provide  forces  to  compel  compliance  with  international  resolutions 
or  to  restore  order  in  peace  enforcement  operations.  In  .some  cases,  such  as  Operation  Just  Uau.se 
in  Panama,  the  United  States  may  opt  to  intervene  unilaterally  to  protect  its  inieiests.  Finally, 
armed  forces  will  continue  to  contribute  to  efforts  to  halt  the  importation  of  illegal  dings  to  the 
United  Slates. 

Beyond  the  Bottom-Up  Review 

COVNTERPROLIFERATION  AND  THREAT  REDUCTION 

DoD’s  counicrproliferalion  and  threat  reduction  activities,  in  combination  with  the  Nuclear 
Posture  Review,  respond  to  the  new  nuclear  dangers  ol  the  posi-Cold  War,  itost-Soviei  era. 

Thc.se  programs  and  p  dicies  rcprc.sent  fundamentally  new  approaches  to  coping  with,  the 
dangers  posed  by  nuc-  ar  weapons  and  other  WMD,  as  well  as  the  means  to  deliver  them. 

The  key  innovation  is  to  treat  this  danger  as  a  real  and  pie.scni  military  threat  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  airproach  of  dealing  with  proliferation  as  a  diplomatic  problem  to  be  handled  through 
negotiations  and  international  control  regimes.  Many  of  the  nations  the  United  States  might  lace 
across  a  hatllcfield  are  likely  to  have  WMD.  Hostile  nations  may  perceive  WMD  as  a  way  to 
sidestep  U.S.  conventional  superiority.  To  meet  and  couniei  this  threat,  DoD  must  prepare  to 
deter  and  deleiid  against  the  use  of  WMD  if  efforts  to  block  the  acquisition  ol  WMD  tail.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  United  Stales  developed  policies,  doctrine,  forces,  equipment,  and  intelligence 
to  counter  the  Soviet  threat,  DoD  is  organizing  to  identify  and  create  the  capabilities  recpiired 
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lo  respond  elTociively  (o  the  ihrcai  i)l  WMD  in  (he  hands  ol'  pmciiiial  adversaiies.  wliilc 
contributing  resources  to  the  (ask  of  preventing  WMD  acquisition. 

Specifically,  to  addrc.ss  the  new  nuclear  dangers,  the  Secretary  directed  Dol)  to  undeiiake 
a  new  Countcrprolilcration  Initiative  that  includes  measures  to;  ( 1 )  improve  intelligence  lor 
monitoring  and  responding  to  the  spread  of  WMD;  (2)  improve  Ij.S,  ability  to  destroy,  .sci/e, 
t;r  disable  arsenals  of  nuclear,  biological,  ;md  chemical  weapons  and  their  delivery  systems; 

(3)  develop  ballistic  and  crui.se  missile  defen.ses,  focu.sed  (Ui  the  deployment  of  advanced  theater 
missile  defen.'-es  to  [irotect  forward-deployed  U.S.  forces  and  provide  technological  readiness 
to  construct  a  dcfen.se  of  the  United  States,  if  ni.  d;  (4)  improve  pa.ssive  clel'enses.  including 
better  individual  protective  ^  'ar  and  better  antidot.  and  vaccines  for  U.S.  forces  in  the  event 
they  are  exposed  to  chemical  or  biological  attacks;  and  {5)  develop  better  technologies  to  detect 
weapons  transported  covertly  into  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  for  terrorist  purposes. 

These  measures  to  protect  U.S.  forces  and  interests  Irom  the  prolileration  danger  do  tiot  imply 
an  abanuonment  of  efforts  to  prevent  proliferation.  DoD  is  strengthening  its  cooperation  with 
other  government  agencies  to  impede  or  prevent  the  spread  ol  weapons  of  ni  'ss  destruction. 
Efloris  include  the  standardi/.ation  of  controls  on  the  expt'rt  of  WMD  technologies  ;md 
materials,  and  the  im[trovemcnt  and  expansion  ol  international  mechanisms  and  agreements 
for  limiting  and  eliminating  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons,  their  delivery  systems, 
and  other  high-technology  weapons. 

Second,  Dt)D  is  pursuing  cooperative  threat  reduction  with  the  I-.SU,  aimed  tit  eliminating  its 
stockpiles  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons  and  preventing  the  spread  of  WMD, 
their  components,  and  related  technology  and  experti.se  within  and  beyond  I\SU  borders.  This 
program  provides  goods  and  services  to  the  four  I'ormer  Soviet  republics  which  have  nucletir 
weapons  located  on  their  territory  to  assist  them  in  the  dismantling  anti  sale  storage  of  nucletir 
weapons  and  their  components,  (he  conversion  ofdefcn.se  facilities  tissocitued  with  WMD  to 
civilian  use,  and  the  creation  of  civilian  employment  for  the  techmctil  experts  of  the  former 
weapons  complex.  Together  with  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  descnbctl  below,  ihe.se  clTorts 
will  enhance  DoD's  ability  to  meet  titid  overcome  the  new  micietir  dtingcis  ol'the  posi-f'okl  Wtir 
world. 

NUCLEAR  POSTURE  REVIEW 

The  Defense  Deptirtnient’s  Nuclear  Posture  Review  forms  ;m  important  element  ol  the 
Administriition's  rcspon.se  to  the  new  nuclear  danger.  Recogni/ing  the.se  fuiulament.il  changes 
in  the  security  environment,  and  in  response  to  the  President's  iliiection  to  review  all  delen.se 
loices,  DoD  in  October  1993  began  a  comfirehensive  review  of  U..S.  nuclear  posiure,  the  Inst  in 
15  years.  This  Nuclear  Posture  Review  will  exa.mine  in  an  integrated  fashion  the  entire  lange 
of  issues  assocititcd  with  the  U..S.  nuclear  posture:  the  r.ile  of  nuclear  loices  in  ovciall  U..S. 
security,  missions  ;ind  force  structure  of  U..S.  nuclear  forces  and  necessary  infrastructure,  the 
day-in-day-out  operations  ol  the  nuclear  forces,  the  mechanical  aiul  physical  salety  ol  the 
nuclear  wctipons  themselves,  and  the  relationship  of  l.f.S.  nuclear  posture  to  the  two  nther  DoD 
rcspoii.scs  to  the  new  nuclear  danger,  countei  prolileration,  and  tliieat  leduction  pnlieies.  The 
Nuclear  Posture  Review  will  lorm  (he  loundalion  (hat  shapes  America's  nuclear  force  posture  in 
the  post-Cold  War  world. 
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The  I'undamcntal  nature  of  the  Nuelear  Posture  Review  is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  questions 
it  will  address;  For  what  eireumstaiices  and  against  which  threats  are  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
intended  in  this  new  world?  Docs  the  United  States  still  need  a  triad?  How  many  weapons 
systems  will  remain  on  permanent  alert?  The  Cold  War  provided  one  set  of  answers  to  these 
questions,  hut  the  new  strategic  environment  requires  its  own  carelully  considered  approach. 

Few  national  .security  tasks  are  more  important  than  getting  the  right  response  to  the  new  nuclear 
dangers  that  Americans  lace  in  the  posi-Cold  War  world.  This  elTort,  due  lor  completion  in 
1994,  will  ensure  a  comprehensive  Del'en.se  Department  contribution  to  Administration 
policymaking  in  determining  the  U.S.  nuclear  posture. 

MAINTAINING  READY  TO  FIGHT  FORCES 


The  Bottom-Up  Review  provided  the  answer  to  how  much  and  what  types  of  military  lorccs 
Americans  w'ill  need  for  the  new  era.  Idie  United  States,  however,  faces  an  historic  challenge  in 
ensuring  that  its  military  forces  are  kept  ready  to  fight  while  the  military  establi.shment  ii.sell  is 
downsized  and  restructured.  This  has  never  been  done  successfully  before. 


In  meeting  this  challenge,  DoD  has  taken  important  first  steps.  Key  among  the.se  was  to  provide 
guidance  to  the  Services  in  the  construct  of  their  programs  that;  (I)  readiness  is  the  first 
priority,  (2)  programs  .should  fund  readiness  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  Bottom-Up  Review;  and 
(3)  guidance  in  other  areas  (e.g.,  modernization)  could  lie  bioken  in  order  m  n'lcciing  readiness 
guidance.  The  third  point  in  particular  gave  readiness  unprecedented  prhirity. 


The,se  elements  represent  a  good  start.  More  mu.st  be  done.  DoD  has  launched  a  three-'Miini 
program  to;  ( I )  better  understand  what  policies  and  rc.sourcc  allocations  best  enhance  idincss, 
(2)  organize  DoD  eflorts  around  this  better  understanding,  and  (3)  stay  ahead  of  the  proolcm. 


Using  Force  in  the  Po.st-Cold  War,  Post-Soviet  Era 

Today's  .security  environment  holds  no  sii  gle  threat  compelling  enough  to  dictate  basic  strategy, 
as  it  did  with  containment,  or  to  drive  defense  planning  and  miliiary  doctrine.  Now  potential 
threats  are  smaller  and  numerous,  but  they  .still  threaten  the  nation’s  .security.  It  is  extremely 
dilTicult  to  know  when  thc.se  threats  will  emerge,  thus  making  it  much  more  difficult  to 
determine  whether,  when,  or  how  to  u.se  lorce  in  coping  with  thc.se  new  dangers. 

'Hie  current  debate  over  whether,  when,  or  how  the  United  Slates  should  u.se  force  in  the 
posl-Cold  War  era  has  taken  place  largely  in  the  context  ol  ongoing  crises  in  Bosnia ,  Somalia, 
and  Haiti 

The  debate  over  peace  oiierations,  as  well  as  the  general  issue  ol  the  proper  role  ot 
multilateralism  in  U.S.  strategy,  needs  ici  be  set  in  the  broader  context  of  the  u.se  of  lorce  in 
the  posl-Cold  War  era.  DoD,  in  particular,  has  to  cn.surc  that  the  emerging  lexicon  ol  peace 
operations  does  not  obscure  the  fact  that  what  basically  is  at  issue  here  is  the  comniiimeni  of 
U.S.  military  lorces  to  action  ovensoas.  'Fliis  is  a  topic  ol  utmost  seiiousne.s.s,  about  which 
Americans  and  their  elected  repre.scniatives  demand  clear  ihiiikiiig  and  siraighi  talk  from  their 
leaders. 
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A  new  consensus  among  Americans  on  using  force  in  the  posi-Ctilu  War  cm  will  noi  emerge 
overniglu.  Tliat  consensus  is  likely  lo  emerge  from  a  rigorous  examinaiion  ol'  ihe  impoiianee 
of  U.S.  interests  at  suikc  in  future  conflicts  and  clear  assessments  of  the  poieinial  costs,  l  isk. 
and  benefits  ol  alternative  courses  of  action.  In  this  era  ol'  almost  instant  communication,  tl.e 
demands  on  U.S.  military  forces  seem  almost  endlc.ss,  as  the  pictures  of  human  mi.sery  Irom 
around  the  globe  compete  for  air-time.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  mttion  think  through 
what  guidelines  should  be  used  when  deciding  whether,  when,  atid  how'  to  u.so  force  in  this  new 
era. 

Engagement,  Prevention,  and  Partnership 

The  forces  described  in  this  report  serve  one  purpo.se  —  to  advance  the  goals  ol  the  United 
States.  To  achieve  this  during  this  post-Cold  War  period,  America  must  pursiie  political, 
economic,  and  military  engagement  internationally.  Such  an  approach  helps  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  global  instability  and  imbalance  that  could  accompany  a  precipitous  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
security  commitments.  It  also  helps  shape  the  international  environment  in  ways  needed  to 
protect  and  advance  U.S.  objectives  over  the  longer  term,  and  to  prevent  threats  to  U.S.  interests 
f'-om  arising. 


This  approach  has  two  characteristics;  prevention  and  partnership.  It  advocates  preventing 
threats  to  U.S.  interests  by  promoting  democracy,  economic  growili  and  fiee  maikcls,  human 
dignity,  and  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conllici,  giving  first  priority  to  regions  critical  to  U.S. 
interests,  'id  succeed,  this  partnership  will  require  the  contributitnis  of  its  allies  and  will  depend 
on  equitable  political,  economic,  and  military  relationships  with  them. 

A  continued  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  to  act  as  a  security  partnc  and  leader 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  sustaining  cooperation  in  many  areas.  This  requires  that  the 
United  States  remain  the  leading  .security  partner  in  Europe,  South  and  Ccntnil  America,  East 
Asia,  ihe  Near  East,  and  Southwest  Asia.  However,  America  must  find  ways  m  sustain  its 
leadership  at  lower  costs.  For  their  part.  U.S.  allies  must  be  sensitive  to  the  linkage,',  ixnwecn  a 
sustained  U.S.  commitment  to  tJicir  security  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  actions  in  siwh  areas  as 
trade  policy,  technology  transfer,  and  participation  in  multinational  .security  operations  on  the 
other. 

I'inally,  the  United  Slates  must  encourage  the  spread  of  democratic  values  and  institutions.  In 
this  regard,  the  collapse  of  the  former  Stivict  empire  pre.scnls  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  millions  of  people  who  have  exprcs.scd  a  clear  desire  to  join  the 
community  of  democracies. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  world’s  dominant  power,  with  the  world's  strongest  military,  s 
largest  economy,  and  its  most  dynamic,  multiethnic  .society.  America's  leadership  is  sought  am! 
respected  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  Around  the  world,  Amei  ica’s  power,  authority,  and 
example  provide  unparalleled  oppoiiuniiies  to  lead. 
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THE  BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW  —  FORCE  S 1 RUCTURE 
AND  CRITICAL  ENHANCEMENTS 


Introduction 

Tlic  Bu;!i)ni-Up  Review  (BL'Rj  produced  a  multiyear  plan  lor  America's  luiure  security  — 
deiailinj:  the  I'orces,  projirams,  and  delen.se  budgets  tlie  liniied  Slates  needs  to  proieci  and 
advance  its  interests  in  the  posl-Cold  Wai  era.  Through  an  assessment  ol  the  primary  threats  to 
U.S.  .security,  the  BUR  developed  a  multilaceied  del'en.se  strategy  that  guided  the  developmeiu 
ol  U.S.  I'orce  structure.  This  analysis  led  to  the  broad  conclusion  that  the  United  States  had 
to  maintain  t'orccs  capable  ol'  lighting  and  winning  two  nearly  .simultaneous  major  regional 
conllicis  (MRC.s).  The  BUR  also  idcniilied  programs  to  enhance  the  capabilities  ol  U.S.  forces 
in  areas  critical  to  the  execution  of  their  wartime  missions. 


Force  Structure  Analysi.s 


Overall,  four  brotid  clas.scs  of  military  operations  were  used  m  the  BUR  to  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  future  force  structure  tilicnuaives: 


iTtl.VjV'l 
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•  Overseas  presence  —  me  need  for  U.S.  miliiarv'  forces  lo  onerate  in 
critical  regions; 

•  Smallcr-.scalc  conflicts  or  cri.ses  that  v'ouki  require  U.S.  forces  to  conduct 
peace  enforcement  cr  inierveniion  operations;  and 

**  Deterrence  of  attacks  with  w'capons  of  mass  destruction  (W.VID),  ciiher 
against  U.S.  leniiory,  U.S.  forces,  or  the  lenitoiy  and  lorces  of  U  S.  allies. 
(This  is  addre.ssed  in  a  lai''r  chapie;  I. 


This  list  is  not  all-inclusive.  The  United  Slates  will  provide  forces  and  military  support  for  other 
types  of  operations,  such  as  peacekeeping  Itumanilarian  a.s.sisiance,  and  to  counter  intcriuiiitmal 
terrorism.  However,  such  oiierations  are  not  likely  to  be  major  detei  miiiants  ol  general  [v.ir|io.sc 
force  sirucuiie. 


The  analysis  of  each  ofihe.se  lour  types  of  o|)eiaiions  allowed  the  voiisiruction.  for  [iianiiiiig 
purposes,  of  building  bh'cks  of  the  loices  required  to  supiioii  them  B)-  combining  the  buiklmg 
blocks  and  adjusting  them  to  account  lor  judgments  about  the  need  to  conduct  simuliaiicous 
operations.  DoU  was  able  lo  detei  mine  the  number  and  mix  of  acm  e  and  leseiN  C  loices  that 
will  i)e  needed  to  carry  out  U.S.  defense  siraiegy. 


Major  Regional  Contticts 

As  the  most  demanding  category  ol  military  operations.  MRUs  weic  the  primary  lacloi  in 
coiisiderations  about  sizing  and  shaping  the  ovLial!  lorce  siructuie. 
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During  ihc  Cold  War,  America's  military  planning  was  dominated  by  the  need  to  conlroni 
numerically  superior  Soviet  forces.  Now,  the  focus  is  on  the  need  to  project  power  into  regions 
important  to  U.S.  interests  and  to  defeat  potentially  hostile  regional  powers,  such  as  Nonii  Korea 
or  Iraq.  Although  these  nations  are  unlikely  to  threaten  the  United  States  directly,  they  iittd 
other  countries  like  them  have  shown  that  they  arc  willing  and  able  to  field  forces  suflicieiu  to 
threaten  important  U.S.  interests,  friends,  and  allies.  Operation  De.sert  Stomi  was  a  powerful 
demonstration  of  the  continuing  need  to  be  able  to  counter  such  regional  aggression. 


SCENARIOS  AS  PLANNING  TOOLS 


For  planning  and  a,ssessment  puiposes,  the  BUR  used  a  number  ol'  scenarios  depicting  possible 
future  conllicts  as  a  means  of  testing  the  capabilities  ol' alternative  lorce  structures  and 
supponing  as.scts.  Tne  two  main  scenarios  employed  by  the  Bottom-Up  Review  ein  isioned 
aggression  by  a  remilitarized  Iraq  against  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  by  North  Korea  again.'.t 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Neither  of  the.se  .scenarios  should  be  regarded  as  a  prediction  ol  future 
conflicts,  hut  each  provides  a  useful  representation  of  the  challettge  that  could  be  presented  by  a 
well-armed  regional  power  and  an  important  tool  for  a.s.sessing  different  tipiions  for  U.S.  military 
forces. 


la  thc.se  and  other  scenarios,  the  petformance  of  piojecied  U.S.  foices  in  lelaiion  to  inan>  critical 
parameters  was  e.xamincd,  including  warning  time,  the  threat,  terrain,  weather,  duraiion  of 
hostilities,  and  combat  intensity.  Overall,  the.se.  scenarios  wcie  representative  ol  likely  ranges  of 
these  critical  parameters. 


Both  scenarios  assumed  a  broadly  similar  enemy  operation;  an  armor-heavy,  combined-arms 
offensive  against  the  outnumbered  forces  of  a  neighboring  state.  U.S.  foices,  most  of  which 
were  not  prc.scnt  in  the  region  when  hostilities  commenced,  had  to  deploy  to  the  regi'm  quickly, 
supplement  indigenous  ftirccs,  halt  the  invasion,  and  defeat  the  aggressor. 


Such  a  .short-notice  scenario,  in  which  only  a  modest  number  ol  U.S.  forces  aie  in  a  region  at  ihe 
commencement  of  hostilities,  is  veiy  plausible.  History  shows  that  the  location  and  timing  ol 
aggnv.sion  often  cannot  be  anticipated,  even  large-.scale  attacks,  'in  such  ctiscs,  it  may  also  not 
be  pos.sible,  jirior  to  an  attack,  to  reach  a  political  con.sensus  on  the  proper  U.S.  response  or  to 
convince  America’s  allies  to  grant  U.S.  forces  access  to  facilities  in  their  countries. 

The  .scenarios  employed  in  the  BUR  also  assumed  the  United  States  will  often  be  lighting 
as  the  leadci  of  a  coalition,  w-ith  allies  providing  some  support  and  combat  loices.  They  ;dso 
assumed  that  states  most  directly  affected  by  aggression  in  theii  region  will  coiuributc  loices 
Conespondingly,  in  response  to  aggression,  the  United  States  would  certainly  solicit 
participation  by  forces  Irom  nations  outside  the  allected  region,  es|iccially  those  liom  U.S. 
treaty  allies.  Regardle.ss  ol  these  tissunijitions,  U.S.  loices  must  tic  sized  and  stiucluied  to 
preseive  the  Ilexibility  and  the  capability  tti  light  and  win  without  the  participaiion  ol  loices 
from  extra-regional  powers  if  deterrence  fails. 
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THE  FOUR  rUASES  OE  U.S.  COMISAT  ORERAnOA’S 

Sliould  doi-Circncc  lai!  and  CDiillicl  occur,  an  undci.slandin^;  d!  how  coiiihal  opcialions  wmikl 
likely  iinlold  is  vital  to  uiidcrslanding  U.S.  loquiivmems.  Tlicic  would  likely  he  loui  man: 
phases: 
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Phase  Halt  the  Invasion 

Tlic  highest  priority  in  defending  against  a  large-scale  attack  is  to  minimize  the  territory  and 
strategic  facilities  that  the  invader  can  capture,  thereby  precluding  their  use  as  bargaining  chips. 
In  addition,  stopping  an  invasion  quickly  may  be  key  to  ensuring  that  the  threatened  ally  can 
continue  its  crucial  role  in  the  collective  effort  to  defeat  the  aggressm'.  b'urther,  the  more 
territory  the  enemy  captures,  the  greater  the  price  U;  lake  it  back.  The  number  of  forces 
required  for  the  cminicroffensive  to  repel  an  invasion  can  increa.se,  with  correspondingly  greater 
casualties,  depending  on  the  progress  the  enemy  makes.  In  the  event  ol'  a  short-warning  attack, 
more  U.S.  forces  would  need  to  deploy  rapidly  to  the  theater  and  enter  the  battle  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Primary  responsibility  for  the  initial  defense  of  their  territory  rests  with  America's  allies.  As 
forces  of  a  besieged  countiy  move  to  blunt  an  attack,  U.S.  forces  already  in  the  theater  would 
move  rapidly  to  provide  assistance.  The  bulk  of  U.S.  forces,  however,  will  have  to  come  from 
the  United  Slates  in  most  circumstances.  This  places  a  premium  on  rapidly  deployable  yet 
highly  lethal  forces  to  blunt  an  attack. 

High  priority  missions  for  U.S.  forces  in  thi.s  phase  would  include  direct  attacks  on  advancing 
enemy  forces;  air  defense  and  ballistic  missile  dcfen.se  to  protect  rear  areas;  attacks  on  selecteu, 
hign  value  strategic  assets,  such  as  centraii/.ed  command  and  control  sites;  inierdiciion  of  lines 
of  communication  critical  to  the  enemy’s  offensive;  and  supiiression  tif  enemy  air  defenses. 

Phase  2:  building  Up  U.S.  Combat  Power  While  Reducing  the  Enemy's 

Once  the  enemy  attack  had  been  stopped.  United  States  and  allied  efforts  would  focus  on 
continuing  to  build  up  combat  forces  and  logistics  support  in  the  theater  while  reducing  the 
enemy’s  capacity  to  fight  L.and,  aii,  maritime,  and  special  operations  lorees  Irom  the  United 
States  and  coalition  countries  would  coniinuc  to  arrive.  These  lorees  would  ensure  that  the 
enemy  did  not  regain  the  initiative. 

As  more  land-  and  sea-  ba.sed  air  lorees  airive,  emphasis  would  shift  from  halting  the  invasion 
to  isolating  enemy  ground  forces  and  destroying  them,  destroying  enemy  air  and  naval  lorees, 
destroying  stocks  of  supplies,  and  broadening  attacks  on  military-related  targets  in  the  enemy’s 
rear  area.  These  attacks  could  he  supiilemculed  by  direct  and  indirect  missile  and  ailillery  fire 
from  ground,  air,  and  sea  lorees,  and  by  p.sychohigical  operations  (PSYOP)  to  reduce  the 
enemy’s  will  to  fight.  Meanwlnle,  other  U.S.  Ivuces,  including  hetivy  giound  lorees.  w'()uld 
begin  preparations  for  the  counteroffensive. 

Phase  5;  Defeat  the  Enemy 

In  the  third  pha.se,  United  Slates  and  allied  forces  would  mount  a  large-scale,  aii-l.md 
counieroflensive  to  defeat  the  enemy  by  aiuxking  his  centers  ol  gravity,  retaking  teiritory 
he  had  occupied,  destroying  his  war-making  cairahiliiies,  and  successfully  achieving  other 
operational  or  strategic  objectives.  In  many  cases,  U.S.  foices  would  also  tin  eaten  oi  can  y 
out  amphibious  as.sault  landings  in  the  enemy’s  rear  areas. 
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Phase  4:  Provide  Post-^Var  Stability 

Follinvinjj  a  U.S. -coalition  victory,  militaiy  forces  would  roniain  in  theater  to  ensuie  that  the 
conditions  that  resulted  in  conflict  do  not  recur.  Additionally,  these  forces  could  help  repatriate 
priscnicrs,  occupy  and  administer  some  or  all  of  the  enemy's  territory,  assist  in  reestablishine 
friendly  governments  in  liberated  areas,  or  ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
cea.sc-fire  agreements  or  peace  accord. 


SUPPORTING  CAPABIUTIES 

U..S.  and  allied  forces  cannot  win  without  the  ret|uisile  support  elements.  .Several  types 
of  support  capabilities  will  play  es.senlial  roles  in  any  comb/at  operaiion.  These  include: 

•  Airlift,  which  is  especially  critical  to  deploy  lorces  .md  materiel  required 
I'or  the  I'irst  weeks  of  an  operation; 

•  Prepositi  ming  of  heavy  combat  equipment  and  supplies,  both  ashore  and 
alloat; 

•  .Sealift,  which  in  any  conthet,  will  cany  most  ol  the  combat  equipm-'m 
and  supplies  needed  fiy  IJ.S.  forces; 

•  iiattielield  surveillance  and  conimand,  control,  and  communications  as.seis 
to  locate  the  enemy,  to  identify  his  intentions,  and  to  ensure  timel) 
synchroni/ation  ol' coalition  operations; 

•  Advanced  munitions,  which  can  dramatically  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  fighting,  lorce;  and 

•  Aerial  refueling  aircralt,  which  w'ould  be  needed  to  support  both  the 
deployment  to  the  theater  and  the  employment  ol  air  assets  in  combat 
operations. 

THE  MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONFLICT  IWHJIING  BLOCK 

In  planning  U.S.  force  structure  and  allocating  resources,  the  lirsi  step  was  establishing  lorce 
levels  and  support  required  to  enable  America  to  win  one  MKC  across  a  range  o!  likely  conflicts. 
The  detailed  analy.ses  of  future  MKCs,  coupled  with  military  ludg.mciit  as  to  ihe  oulcoiiics,  show 
the  following  forces  will  be  adequate  to  execute  the  strategy  outlined  above  for  a  single  MRC. 
'J'here  is  an  im|)ortant  caveat.  DolJ  must  make  the  critical  programmed  eiihiincements  to  the 
capabilities  of  the.se  forces  and  their  supporting  as.sets.  I  lere  is  one  MRC  building  block: 

•  4  to  5  Ai  my  divisions; 

•  4  to  5  Maiitie  Brigade  liquiwilents; 

•  10  Air  l  orce  lightei  w'iiigs; 

•  Uli  to  100  Air  Force  heavy  liombers; 
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•  4  i.o  5  Navy  aircral  t  carrier  balllo  groups;  and 

•  Special  operations  I'orcos. 

Those  forces  conslitulc  a  pradenl  building  block  for  force  planning  purposes.  In  the  c\eni 
of  a  conllici,  U.S.  response  would  depend  on  the  nature  and  scale  of  the  aggression  raid 
circumstances  elsewhere  in  the  world.  If  the  initial  defen.se  tailed  to  halt  the  invasion  tjuickly. 
or  if  circumstances  in  other  parts  of  the  world  permitted,  U.S.  decisionmakeis  might  choose  to 
conimit  moic  lorces  than  those  listed.  But  the  BUR  analysis  also  led  I)oI)  to  the  conclusion 
that  enhancements  to  U.S.  military  forces,  focu.sed  on  ensuring  their  ability  to  conduct  a 
successful  initial  defense,  w'ould  both  reduce  U.S.  overall  force  requirements  ami  increase  the 
responsiveness  and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  power  projection  forces. 

As  already  discussed,  it  is  prudent  tor  the  United  States  to  field  forces  that  in  aggiegate  are 
sufficient  to  fight  and  win  two  MRCs  that  occur  nearly  simultaneously.  In  planning  Arnei  ica's 
overall  force  structure,  tw’o  other  factors  come  into  play.  I-irst,  sufficient  s'rategic  lift  must  he 
available  to  deploy  forces  w'hen  and  where  they  arc  needed.  Second,  certain  specialized, 
high-levoragc  units  or  unique  assets  might  be  dual  tasked,  that  is.  used  in  both  MRUs  I'or 
example,  certain  aircraft  —  such  as  B-2.s,  B  5?..s.  F-l  I7.s,  .loim  Surveillance  and  Targei  Attack 
System  (.JSTARS),  and  HF-l  I  Is  —  would  probably  need  to  shitt  Irom  the  lirst  to  the  .second 
MRC. 

Force  Enhancements  for  Regional  Conflict 

Th^  ability  of  U.S.  Itirces  to  fight  and  win  two  nearly  sinuiltaneous  MRUs  hinges  on  iinestniem.s 
in  .several  critical,  progiammcd  ktrcc  enhancements.  These  enhancem''nts  will  improve  the 
mobi]il>  and  lethaitty  ol  U.S.  forces,  enanling  them  to  rapidly  deliver  more  combat  power  to 
distant  regions.  Many  of  these  are  particularly  imitortaiit  in  the  crucial  lust  jihase  ol  battle, 
when  Slopping  an  aggressor's  invasion  is  ot  utmost  importance.  These  enhaticeniems  tall  into 
three  categories; 

•  Improved  etfectiveness  of  early  arriving  forces; 

•  Imitroved  Army  re.serve  component  readiiie.ss;  and 

•  Stiiitegic  mobility  enhancenicms  through  more  prepositioning  and 
enhancements  to  airlilt  and  sealilt. 

INCREASED  EEEECTIVENESS  OE  EARLY  ARRIVING  EORCES 

Several  enhancements  will  diatnatically  impiove  the  ability  ol  U.S  loices  to  hah.  an  enemy 
armored  advance  and  destroy  critical  lixed  largets  in  the  liist  phase  ol  coiillici. 

Advanced  Munitions  and  Sensors 

Damaging  or  destroying  armored  vehicles  has  long  been  a  dillicull  task  loi  ia|iidlv  deploying 
lorces.  llowevei,  this  picture  is  changing  dramatically  now-  that  new  lechnologies  loi  smait 
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munitions  and  improved  sensors  lor  eleeironic  surveillanee  ol  the  halllel  ield  are  malunng 
rapidly.  New  sensi^rs  on  plat'V,:nis  tliat  provide  adverse  weather  siii  veilhmee  ol  the  btittlelield 
ai  signil'ieaniiy  inerca.sed  depths  and  with  wide-area,  continuous  covenige  ;ue  essemial  to  he  able 
to  targe;  advanced  muiob-ms.  Several  such  sensor  platlorms  are  undergoing  limil  sitiges  ol 
development  of  operational  testing  and  are  to  be  fielded  in  the  next  lew-  years.  Hxtunples  include 
the  synthetic  apeilurc  and  moving  target  indication  radars  on  the  li-SC’  JSTARS  and  Unmanned 
Air  Vehicles  (UAV* )  in  several  endurance  and  range  clas.ses  with  various  sensors. 

The  CEU-y7B/Sensor  Fused  Weapon  (SFW),  now  in  the  early  phases  of  produciion.  is  the  I  n  si 
ol  ihe.se.  SF'W  is  a  dispen.ser-delivered.  wide-area,  all-w'ealher  guided  munition  that  gives 
aircrali  the  capability  to  disable  or  destioy  multiple  armored  vehicles  in  a  single  [tass.  As  such, 
it  is  lar  more  elfective  than  currently  available  area  weapons,  yet  ii  does  not  sacrilice  airciafl 
survivability.  With  its  capability  lor  multiple  kills  per  pass.  SFW  pros  ides  a  robust  enhancement 
to  U.S.  anti-armor  capability.  Tlie  Air  Force  is  already  procuring  .SF'W.  'Fhe  Navy  is  developing 
a  version  of  SF'W  that  incorporates  insensitive  explosives  to  equip  its  Joint  Standoff  Weajions 
(JSOVv')  munitions. 

The  Wide  Area  Mine  (WAM),  which  is  still  in  development,  is  highly  effective  in  disabling 
armored  vchiclc.s  and  allows  large  areas  to  be  .sown  with  mines  that  should  be  difficult  to 
ncutrali/'e.  The  WAM  can  he  delivered  by  either  aircraft  or  missiles.  Limited  stocks  ol  the 
WAM  should  be  available  in  FY  199<S. 

The  Brilliant  Anti-Tank.  (BAT)  munition  —  al.so  underdevelopment  —  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Army  Tactical  Missile  System  (A'I'ACMS).  It  promises  to  be  even  more  effective  than  the  SFW'. 
'I'hc  Army  is  also  developing  the  Sense  and  Destioy  Ainior  (SADARM)  submuniiion,  which  can 
be  fired  by  LT^mm  howitzers. 

New  weapons  to  improve  the  ability  ol  U.S.  forces  to  destroy  stationary  targets  are  also  under 
development.  The  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition  (JDAM)  w'ill  allow  aiicraif  wiihoui  .i  laser 
designating  capability  to  deliver  ordnance  with  accuiacy  similar  to  that  of  a  lasei-guiucd  bomb. 
Finally,  the  JSOW  and  the  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile  ('I'SSAM)  will  enhance  the 
survivability,  standoff,  and  range  of  selected  U.S.  attack  plallorms.  Similarly  the  Fnhanced 
Fibei  Optic  Guided  Missile  (FFOG-Mj  anti  armor  system  wall  jirovidc  a  signilicanily  improved 
lirecisi-on  atiti-ai  im.-r  capability  to  forces  deployed  on  the  ground.  FF'OG-M  w  ill  enhance  their 
interdiction  potential  beyond  tlie  line  ol  sight  ol  the  adversary  and  thereby  tdlow  them  to 
imerdict  threais  prio.  to  the  clo.se  battle.  T  his  should  al.so  reduce  fiiendly  casualties 
significantly. 

Taken  together,  the.se  advanced  munitions  and  .sensors  w-all  pioviile  U  S.  lorces  with  more  highly 
concentrated  lirepower  to  blunt  an  armored  invasion  in  the  opening  |)hase  ol  a  regional  conllici. 

Ijnif’-Iianun  Itoniher  Enhancement}; 

Foicc  multiplying  ellects  are  partictilarly  pionounced  w-'hen  niumtioiis  eiiliancemem.s  me 
Combined  wath  parallel  upgrades  to  the  long-iatige  bomber  loice.  Uimventional  cnha'iccmem 
programs  intended  to  increase  bomber  survivaliiliiy,  sustainability,  and  piecision  weapons 
delivery  capability  will  soon  reach  matuiity.  'Fhe.se  programs  wall  give  the  combined  B  -l,  B  2. 
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and  B-52H  bomber  force  the  capability  to  cover  more  time-critical  targets  in  the  first  live  days 
of  a  conflici.  Bombers  equipped  with  the  advanced  munitions  such  as  air-launcheu  cruise 
missiles  (ALCMs),  TSSAM,  JSOW,  and  JDAM  will  destroy  high-value  targets  and  cut  lines  of 
communication;  and  bombers  equipped  with  large  quantities  of  Sl'VV  will  disrupt  ami  destroy 
advancing  enemy  ground  forces.  If  a  second  MRC  .should  occur,  bomber  forces  can  swing  to  a 
new  theater  to  conduct  similar  operations  in  a  matter  of  hours.  This  combination  ol  long-range 
bomber  enhancements  and  new  families  of  smart  munitions  provides  critical  leverage  to  help 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  two-MRC  strategy. 


Enhanced  Carrier-Based  Airpnwer 


The  Navy  is  undertaking  a  number  of  innovations  to  improve  the  flexibility  and  responsiveness 
of  carrier-based  airpower.  First,  in  time  of  conllict.  the  Navy  plans  to  augment  the  normal 
aircraft  and  aircrew  complement  of  caiiy-aniving  carriers.  Increasing  the  number  of  lighiei/ 
bomber  airciaft  and  air  crews  per  earner  will  significantly  augment  early-aniving  sea-based 
firepower.  For  example,  rapidly  deploying  20  additional  pilots  onto  a  carrier  could  increase  the 
carrier’s  surge  .sortie  rate;  adding  an  additional  squadron  ol  17A-lKs  to  maximi/e  deck  space  will 
further  increase  the  surge  sortie  rate  during  the  lirst  critical  weeks  of  a  crisis 


The  Navy  is  akso  improving  its  carrier-based  strike  potential  by  providing  a  precision 
^rOUnd-allaCk  Capai)ilily  tO  nwiiiy  C/i  IiS  1-14  Uircrail.  lii  auuiliv'Ml.  SClcCtOu  M  t'.iii'iC  Crn'jj.S 
F/A-IX  and  EA-6B  .squadrons  have  been  as.signed  to  carrier  aircralt  wings  and  will  serve 
to  more  closely  integrate  Navy  and  Marine  (airps  aviation  capabilities  in  littoral  warfare. 


Retained  Marine  Corps  Force  Structure 

Maintaining  the  Marine  Corps  at  174,000  Marines  (lathcr  than  the  159,000  envisioned  under  the 
Ba.se  Force)  will  ailow  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (USMC)  to  retain  the  caiiabililies  and  readiness  it 
needs  to  meet  continued  overseas  pre.scnce  requirements  without  making  unacceptable  demands 
on  personnel  and  to  enhance  U.S.  forces  early  response  in  fighting  and  w  inning,  two  MRCs. 

ADDED  ARMY RESER VE  COMPONENT  CA PA UlU TIES 


One  important  role  for  combat  elements  of  tire  Army  National  (iiiard  (AKS'Gj  i''  iw  provide 
forces  to  supplement  active  divisions,  should  rnoie  ground  combat  power  be  needeil  to  .su|ipori 
ojicrations.  Anny  Guard  units  might  play  a  |iaiticulaily  importaiil  role  in  helping  to  suiiplemeni 
forces  available  to  deter  or  light  a  .second  majoi  war  while  U.S.  loices  weie  engaged  in  a 
large  scale  oiieratioii  elsewhere. 

Toward  this  end,  15  ol  the  37  ARNG  brigades  will  lie  designated  ;is  enhancerl  readiness 
brigades.  Within  the  overall  Army  re.serve  component  force  sirucluie,  readiness  imtiaines  will 
focus  on  the.se  15  enhanced  readiness  brigades  and  selected  combat  siippori  and  combat  service 
support  units. 

These  15  brigades  will  be  oigani/.ed  as  independent  brigades:  armoied.  mecham/ed  inlanliy. 
armored  cavalry,  or  light  inlantiy  'I'liey  will  be  lesouiceil  sullicienlly  with  pcisoimel  aiui 
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cquipnioni  lo  he  ready  lo  depltiy  90  days  idler  e;ich  brigade's  respeciive  niobili/.iiiioii.  I'or 
regituial  eoniingencies,  ihe  AKNG  enhanced  brigades  prtivide  addiiiona!  dep'h  lo  d  /id  wiih 
unccilainly  and  risk.  They  will  incrca.se  ihe  available  Army  combal  power  !■))'  reiiiloicing  oi 
augmcniing  ihe  deployed  aciivc  divisions  and  corps.  The  enhanced  brigiides  will  nc  closely 
alTiliatcd  wilh  active  divisions  and  corps  lor  peaceiime  iraining  and  are  iniegraied  inio  ihe 
dclihcraic  pli'.nning  prticess. 


STRATEGIC  MOIilLITY  ENHANCEMENTS 


U.S.  rnohiliiy  asseis  in  Operaiion  De.seri  .Siorm  were  elTeciive.  But  ihis  e.Kpenencc  idso 
highlighietl  imporiani  areas  where  improvemenis  ;ire  needed  in  order  m  ensure  ihai 
U.,S.  I’orces  Ciin  prevail  in  Uilure,  shon-warning  conllicis.  Siraiegic  aiilili  and  sealil'i  nuisi 
move  L'..S.  conibiti  power  ui  ihe  ihealer  more  quickly  and  provide  ii  with  heller  suppori 
thi'uughoiii  iheir  deploymeni. 

Implementing  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Plan 

In  ihc  Nalioniil  Dclensc  Aulhori/ation  Acl  for  Tisciil  Year  (FY)  1991,  Congress  direcled  l.)oD 
to  determine  luiure  mobiliiy  requiremeni.s  tor  l.h.S.  armed  lorces  ;tnd  lo  develop  an  iniegiided 
rnohiliiy  plan.  The  Mobility  Rcqnircmenis  Study  (MRS)  identified  deliciencies  in  siraiegic 
nmhiliiy  and  recommended  ways  lo  corrcci  them.  V/hile  the  BUR  did  not  conduct  a  separaie 
siraiegic  mohilii)'  study,  it  did  reexamine  plans  Itir  moderm/ing  mobiliiy  asseis  in  ihe  c.miext  ol 
DoD'.s  new  strategy  and  planned  force  siruciuie.  The  major  componenis  ol'  ihe  MRS- based  plan 
include: 

•  Addition  of  i  1  large  medium  sneed  roll-on/roll-ofl  (RO/RO)  ships 
(LMSRs)  lo  more  than  double  surge  .sealifl  capacity  for  Iransporiing 
forces  and  equipmeni  from  ihe  United  Slates  lo  disiaiii  iheaieis; 

'*  Brovision  of  S  additional  I.MSRs  and  2  coniainer  ships  lo  dej soy  an  afloat 
prepo.si'ioned  package  ol  Army  combal.  comiial  suppori  equipmeni.  and 
combal  sersTce  suppori  equipmeni: 

•  I:X[)ansion  til  the  Ready  Reseive  Force  (KRF)  by  adding  19  RO/RO  ships 
(12  of  Ihe  19  were  inirchased  in  FY  1993).  Increase  RRF  Heel  readiness 
lo  respond  wnhin  s|iecified  readiness  standards; 

•  Fhased  acquisition  tilThe  C- 1  7  siraiegic  aiilili  aircrafl.  The  Oc' msc 
Acquisition  Board  agreed  lo  purctia.se  41)  C-17.s  ihrough  F  Y  1996,  laking 
the  program  ihrough  initial  operaiional  cajiabiliiy.  A  decision  on  furihei 
lirocuremeiU  ol  C-17s  oi  an  exisiing  wide  body  miliiaiy  orcommeicial 
caigo  aiicrall  is  dcpendeiU  upon  coiilracloi  and  aircrall  performance 
ihrough  llighi  test  and  reliabilily.  mainlainabilily.  and  availability 
assessmenl;  and 

•  Impiovemenl  ol  other  s]iecilic  componenis  ol  the  liaii.spoiialion  s^  siem 
wulnn  ihe  Uniled  Slates  lo  move  combal  and  suppori  iinil.s  liom 

Ion  lo  poll  -  liom  Iheir  |icacolime  loeations  lo  aii|ioris  and  seaports  ol 
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embarkation  —  such  as  expanding  rail  and  airheads  at  contingency  force 
installatit)ns,  upgrading  facilities  at  strategic  seaports,  constructing  a 
containerized  ammunition  facility  on  the  West  Coast,  and  purchasing  and 
prepositioning  over  1,000  railcars  for  heavy/oversized  cargrres. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  confir  med  the  need  for  these  and  other  improvements.  Consequently, 
DoD  will  nreet  the  funding  requirements  necessary  to  implement  its  parts  of  the  MRS 
requirements,  as  well  as  some  other  measures. 

Enhanced  Prepositioning 

By  propositioning,  both  alloat  and  asiiorc,  brigade  sets  of  heavy  equipment  for  Army  and  Marine 
forces,  as  well  as  consumables  and  other  logistics  a.sscts  for  all  deploying  U.S.  forces,  the  time 
required  to  move  these  forces  to  distant  theaters  will  he  greatly  reduced.  Pr'cpositioning  or 
forward  deployment  of  supplies  and  equipment  reduces  the  early  requirement  for  strategic  air 
and  sealift  as.scts  in  a  crisis  and  allows  troop-,  and  equipment  to  be  married  up  more  quickly. 

This  can  substantially  strengthen  U.S.  defensive  capabilities  in  the  critical  opening  pha.se  of  a 
conllict. 

The  three  maritime  prepositioned  Marine  b/iigade  .sets  continue  to  provide  as.sets  lor  Southwest 
Asiit  (SWA)  at  .1  Northeast  Asia,  and  potentially  other  regions  as  well.  The  U.S.  Army  is  in  the 
process  of  crcatii'.g  two  prepositioned  brigade  equipment  sets  ashore  in  SWA,  one  ashore  in 
Ntutheast  Asia,  and  one  .set  alloat  that  could  be  sent  on  short  notice  to  cither  region,  while 
retaining  a  reduced  number  of  sets  in  Uurope  (.five  heavy  Army  biigade  .sets  and  one  Marine 
brigade  set).  'I'he.se  additions  will  mean  that  U.S.  forces  can  field  a  full  Army  division  as  well 
as  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  (MET)  from  prepo.sitioned  as.sets  in  cither  SWA  or  Northeast 
Asia.  Such  an  anangement  will  enable  tb.c  United  States  to  deploy  heavy  ground  forces  much 
more  rapidly,  and  free  up  sealift  assets  to  get  addiiimial  units  from  all  Services  into  the  theater 
more  quickly. 

Overseas  Presence 

U.S.  forces  deployed  abroad  protect  and  advance  America’s  interests  and  perform  a  wide  range 
ol  functions  that  contribute  to  U.S.  .security.  Thc.se  include  deterring  aggression,  enhancing 
regional  security,  improving  interojicrability  with  allies  and  Iricrids,  and  providing  timely  initial 
ci  isi.s  response. 

In  Europe,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  provide  leadership  in  a  icinvigoratcd  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  winch  has  been  the  bed’oek  of  Euro]iean  .security  fo:  ovei 
four  decades.  The  United  States  w'ill  ictain  about  lOO.OOO  uoops  in  EurojU'  —  a  commitment 
that  W'ill  allow  the  United  States  to  continue  to  [ilay  a  leading  lole  in  tlie  NATO  alliance  and 
jirovide  a  robust  capability  lot  nuiltinatiomil  training  and  crisis  response,  d'liese  lorces  will 
include  about  two  and  one-third  wings  ol'  Air  I-'orce  lighters  and  substantial  elements  of  two 
Army  divisions,  along  with  a  coi-jis  headquarters  and  other  sujiporting  elcmciii.s.  Etpiipmeni  lor 
bringing  these  in-place  divisions  to  lull  strength  will  remain  prepositioned  in  faiiope,  along 
with  the  equipment  of  one  additional  division  that  would  deploy  to  t.he  region  in  the  event  ol  a 
coni  lict. 
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I'.S.  Arm>'  lorccs  will  pariicipaie  in  two  multinaiional  corps  with  German  lorccs.  Tlieir  irainine 
will  locus  on  missions  involving  rapid  dcploymcnl  lu  cimllicls  outside  ol  ceiilral  fiurope  and 
non'.radiiional  operations,  such  as  peace  enlorcement,  in  addition  to  their  long-standing  mission 
ol' stahili/ation  ol  central  LLurojie.  These  missions  might  lead,  over  time,  to  changes  in  the 
equipment  and  configuration  of  Army  units  stationed  in  Europe.  The  Air  Eorce  will  continue  to 
provide  unique  theater  intelligence,  lift,  and  all-weather  precision-strike  capabilities  critical  to 
U.S.  and  NAEO  mi.ssions.  In  addition,  U.,S.  naval  ships  and  submarines  will  continue  to  patrol 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  other  waters  surrounding  Europe. 

In  Northeast  Asia,  the  United  States  also  plaij  to  retain  close  to  1  ()(),()()()  troops.  As  recently 
announced  by  President  Clinton,  America's  commitment  to  South  Korea’s  security  remains 
iindiniimshed,  as  demonstrated  by  the  one  U.S.  Army  di'Tsion,  consisting  of  two  brigades, 
and  one  wing  of  U.S.  Air  Eorce  combat  aircraft  have  stationed  theie.  In  light  I'f  the  continuing 
threat  of  aggres.sion  trom  North  Korea,  the  United  States  has  fro/en  troop  levels  in  Souili  Koic.i 
and  is  moderni/.ing  South  Korean  and  American  forces  on  the  peninsula.  DoD  is  also  exploring 
the  possibility  of  propositioning  more  military  equipment  in  South  Korea  to  increase  U.S. 
cri.sis-respon.se  capability.  'While  plans  call  I'or  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  one  ol  the  two  Army 
brigades  from  South  Korea,  President  Clinton  recently  reiterated  that  U.S.  troojis  will  stay  in 
South  Korea  as  long  as  its  people  want  and  need  American  support. 

On  Okinawa,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  station  an  MEF  and  an  Army  special  lorccs 
battalion.  In  Japan,  the  U.S.  Itirward  stationed  an  aircraft  carrier,  tut  amphibious  assault  ship', 
and  their  support  ships.  The  United  States  will  also  retain  approximately  one  and  one-luilf  wings 
ol  Air  I’orcc  combat  aircraft  in  Japan  and  Okinawa,  and  the  Navy's  Seventh  E'leet  will  continue 
to  loutinely  patrol  the  w'cstcrn  Pacii'ic. 

In  Sotilhea.st  Asia,  with  the  loss  of  American  ba.ses  at  Clark  and  Subic  B;iy  in  the  Philippines, 
the  LkS.  focus  has  tunied  away  from  permanent  basing  structures  toward  establishing  access 
arrangements  with  many  nations  in  the  area.  Thc.se  new  arrangemenis  range  from  the  formal 
acce.ss  agreement  negotiated  with  Singapore  to  the  arrangements  under  consideration  with 
countries  such  as  Malaysia,  Australia,  and  Thailand.  Together,  they  will  provide  U.S.  forces  in 
the  area  with  bilateral  and  multilateral  training  opportunities  and  access  to  repair,  maintenance, 
and  logistics  support.  These  arrangements  will  also  allow  U.S.  forces  to  maintain  their  ability 
to  deiiloy  quickly  to  any  hicatitin  within  the  region  and  tosu.slain  that  deployment  as  long  as 
necessary. 

Ill  Southwest  Asia,  the  ab.scnce  ol  a  large-scale  U.S.  militaiy  piie.sence  will  continue  to 
necessitate  heavier  reliance  on  periodic  deployments  ol  forces,  rather  than  rculine  stationing  ol 
forces  on  the  ground.  The  Navy’s  Middle  Easl  force  ol  four  to  six  ships,  whicii  has  been 
continuously  on  patrol  in  the  Persitm  Gulf  since  1947,  will  remain.  In  addition,  ihc  Army  pi, ms 
to  keep  a  biigadc-si/.ed  .set  of  equijimcnt  in  Kuwait  to  he  u.sed  by  rotating  depKiymcnts  ol  U.S. 
lorce.s  that  will  train  and  exercise  there  with  their  Kuwaiti  counterptuts.  UolJ  al.^o  is  exploring 
options  to  preposition  a  second  brigade  set  eksowliere  on  the  Arabian  peninsulu. 

Tlicsc  loice.s  have  been  suiipleinented  lempiorarily  by  .several  squadrons  ol  laiid-baseil  combai 
aiicrafi  that  have  remained  in  the  Gulf  region  since  Operation  De.seii  Storm  .ind,  ,ilong  witli 
other  coalition  aiicralt,  aic  now  helping  to  enlorce  U.N,  rcsolulions  towaid  Iraq.  U.S.  N.ivy 
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I'orccN  arc  supplomcnicd  by  deployed  Canier  Battle  Groups  aitd  Aniphibuius  Read\  Cji  i)ups 
(ARC). 

Another  signil'icant  element  ol'  L'.S.  military  posture  in  Sotithvvest  Asia  is  the  equipinem 
prepositioned  on  ships  that  are  nomially  anchored  at  Dieeo  Garcia.  In  addition  to  a 
brijtade-si/.ed  set  ol'  equipment  lor  the  Maritte  Corps,  the  United  States  has  seven  alloat 
prepositioning  ships  supporting  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Navy  forces. 

In  Africa,  America  will  continue  important  formal  and  informal  access  agrecmetit.s  to  key 
facilities  and  ports  which  allow  U.S.  forces  to  transit  or  stop  on  the  African  continent.  'I  hc 
United  States  will  continue  to  deploy  forces  U'  Ai'rica,  as  in  recent  operatiotis  like  Sharp  FAlge 
(Liberia)  and  Restore  Hope  (Somalia),  to  support  U.S.  interests  or  assist  when  needed  and 
requested. 

In  Latin  America,  U.S.  armed  forces  will  help  to  promote  and  expand  recent  trends  toward 
democracy  in  many  countries  and  will  also  continue  to  support  the  efforts  ol  Latin  American 
governments  it)  combat  drug  traffickers.  The  United  States  will  also  retain  a  tnilitary  presence 
in  Panama,  acting  as  Panama’s  partner  in  cantd  operations  and  securitN  during  the  iratisitioii  to 
full  Panamanian  responsibility  for  the.se  activities  and  ownership  of  all  U.S.  properties  by 
December  31,  1999. 

providing  presence 

Sizing  U.S.  naval  forces  for  two  nettrly  simultaneous  MRCs  provides  a  fairly  large  and  robust 
force  structure  that  can  easily  support  other,  smaller  regional  operations.  I  lowcver,  U.S. 
overseas  presence  needs  can  impose  requirements  for  navtd  forces,  especially  aircraft  carriers, 
that  exceed  those  needed  to  win  two  MRCs.  The  Ilexibility  tif  America's  ctirriers,  and  their 
ability  to  operate  effectively  with  relative  independence  fiom  shore  ba.ses,  makes  them  well 
suited  to  over.scas  prc.scncc  operations,  especially  in  areas  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  U.S. 
land-based  military  infrastructure  is  relatively  underdeveloped.  P'or  these  reasons,  the  naval 
force  of  aircraft  carriers,  amphibious  sliips,  and  other  naval  combatants  is  sized  to  reflect  the 
exigencies  of  overseas  pre.sencc,  as  well  as  the  warfighting  rctiuirements  of  MRCs. 

U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  forces  continue  to  play  important  roles  in  the  U.S.  aitptoiich  to  overseas 
pre.sence  operations.  In  recent  years,  DoD  has  .sought  to  deploy  a  sizable  U.S.  naval  presence  — 
generally,  a  Carrier  Battle  Group  accompanied  by  an  Amphibious  Ready  Gtou[)  -  more  oi  less 
crttitinuously  in  the  waters  olf  Southwest  Asia,  Northeast  Asia,  and  Luio|)e  (most  ol'len.  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea).  However,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  morale  ;md  retention  problems  that  can 
ari.se  when  U.S.  forces  are  a.sked  to  remain  deployed  for  excessively  long  pei  iods  in  peacetime, 
DoD  will  experience  some  gaps  in  carrier  pre.sencc  in  the.se  areas  in  tb.c  lutuic. 

In  order  to  ttvoid  degradation  to  America's  regional  security  posture,  DoD  has  identilied  ;i 
number  of  ways  to  fill  these  gaps  and  to  supplement  U.S.  posture  even  when  earners  arc  present. 
For  example,  in  .some  circumstances,  DoD  may  find  it  po.ssible  to  center  naval  expeditionary 
forces  around  large-deck  amphibious  a.ssault  .ships  carrying  AV-(SB  attack  jets  atid  Cobra  attack 
helicopters,  as  well  as  a  2,()()()-man  Marine  expeditionary  Unit.  Another  loice  might  consist  of  a 
Tomahawk  .sea  latinched  cruise  missile-equipped  Aegis  ciuiser,  a  guided  missile  destroyer,  attack 
submarines,  and  F-3  land-ba.sed  maritime  patrol  aircralt. 
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In  addition  to  these  maritime  approaches  to  sustaining  overseas  presence,  a  new  concepi  is  being 
developed  that  envisions  using  tailored  joint  Ibrces  to  conduct  overseas  pre.sence  operations. 
These  Adaptive  Joint  Force  Packages  could  contain  a  mix  ol  air,  land,  special  operations,  and 
maritime  forces  tailored  to  meet  a  theater  commander’s  needs.  Tliese  hirces,  plus  designated 
backup  units  in  the  United  States,  would  train  jointly  to  provide  the  specific  capabilities  needed 
on  station  and  on  call  during  any  paiticular  period.  Like  maritime  task  forces,  the.se  joint  force 
packages  vbll  also  be  capable  of  participating  in  combined  military  excrci.scs  with  allied  and 
friendly  forces. 

Together,  these  approaches  will  give  America  a  variety  of  ways  to  manage  its  overseas  pre.sence 
profile,  balancing  carrier  availability  with  the  deployment  of  other  types  of  units.  Given  this 
flexible  approach  to  providing  forces  for  overseas  pre.sence,  the  United  Stales  can  meet  ihe  needs 
of  its  strategy  with  a  fleet  of  1 1  active  aircraft  carriers  and  1  reserve/irainmg  canier. 


Peace  Enforcement  ami  Intervention  Operations 

A  variety  of  contingen.'ics  that  are  le.ss  demanding  than  an  MRC  .still  require  .signilicani  combat 
forces  and  capabilities  Such  operations  may  range  from  multilateral  peace  enl'orcement  to 
unilateral  intervention. 


1  iiC  iVi^CS,  nUiunOi'S,  <iriu  St)|jiiiSiiCdU(.>ii  Oi  VveainiiEs  m  iiic  iicKki.s  uj  ])()U.’iniai  ati vl‘| .sai  K‘vS  ii)  Micii 
operations  can  var>'  widely.  U.S.  forces  may  face  a  mix  of  regular  and  irregular  forces 
posses.sing  mostly  light  weapons,  supplemented  by  moderately  sophisticated  systems,  such  as 
antitank  and  antiship  guided  mi.ssilcs,  surface-to-air  mi.ssiles  (SA.VIs),  land  and  sea  mines,  1-54 
and  T-72-cla.s.s  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and  lowed  artillery  and  moiiars.  Adversary 
forces  might  also  possess  a  limited  number  of  mostly  ttlder  combat  aircraft  (lor  example, 

MiG-2  Is,  MiG-23s),  a  few'  smaller  surface  ships  (e.g.,  patrol  craft),  and  p.'rhaps  a  few 
submarines. 


In  most  ca.ses,  U.S.  involvement  in  peace  enforcement  operations  would  be  as  part  ol  a 
multinational  effort  under  the  auspices  ol  the  United  Nations  or  some  other  iniernalional 
body.  U.S.  and  coalition  lorces  may  have  .several  key  objectives  in  a  peace  enforcement  or 
intervention  operation,  each  of  which  would  require  military  force;,  trained  and  eejuipped  to 
achieve; 

•  Forced  entry  into  defended  airfields,  ports,  and  other  facilities  and  .seizing 
and  holding  the.se  facilities; 

•  Controlling  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  across  borders  and 
within  the  target  country',  including  enforcing  a  blockade  or  quai  ammo  ol 
maritime  commerce; 

•  Establishing  and  delending  zones  in  which  civilians  are  piolcclcd  from 
external  attacks; 

•  Securing  protected  /.ones  from  internal  tlireats.  such  as  nipers,  terrorist 
attacks,  and  sabotage;  and 
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•  Preparing  to  turn  over  responsibility  I'or  security  to  peacekeeping  units 
and/or  a  reconstituted  administrative  authority. 

The  prudent  level  of  forces  that  should  he  planned  for  a  major  inter\  ention  or  peace  enforcement 
operation  is: 

•  1  air  a.'.:  iult  or  airborne  division; 

•  1  light  infantry  division; 

•  1  mechanized  infantry  division; 

•  1  Marine  Brigade  equivalent; 

•  1  to  2  carrier  battle  groups; 

•  1  to  2  composite  wings  of  Air  force  aircraft; 

•  Special  operations  forces,  including  PSYOP  and  civil  all  airs  units; 

•  Airlift  and  sealift  forces;  and 

•  Approximately  50,000  total  combat  and  combiit  service  suppon  personnel. 

These  capabilities  c  in  be  provided  largely  by  the  same  collection  of  general  purpose  forces 
needed  for  MRCs, t  long  as  those  forces  had  the  appropriate  training  needed  lor  peacekeeping 
or  peace  enforeem  t  n 

Building  an  Ov  ‘  all  Force  Structure  —  General  Purpose  Forces 

Determining  the  ovt  ill  force  structure  needed  to  provide  the  building  blocks  identified  for  new 
dangers  and  opportu  ities  rests  on  the  key  question:  1  low  many  of  each  type  of  building  block 
might  need  to  be  eng  iged  at  once?  The  answer  depends  on  the  mtture  and  number  of  dangers 
that  might  threaten  tb  t  United  States  or  its  allies  at  any  given  time. 
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In  pciiceiime,  ihc  Uniicd  Stales  will  conduct  routine  overseas  presence  operations.  In  addition, 
some  portion  of  America’s  forces  mi|rhi  al.so  be  engaged  in  small  -scale  operations  such  as 
peacekeeping  and  peace  enk)rcemenl,  as  well  as  biimanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  reliel 
activities.  Beyond  the.se  types  of  operation'',  ihe  United  Stales  will  routinely  hold  large  forces  in 
strategic  rc.scrve. 


If  an  MRC  erupts,  the  United  Slates  will  deploy  a  substantial  portion  ol  its  forces  slalioned  in  the 
Uniicd  Slates  and  draw  on  its  overseas  pre.sence  forces  to  pul  in  place  the  capabilities  needed  to 
first  hall  and  then  defeat  an  aggrc.ssor.  At  this  point,  the  national  command  authority  would  need 
to  address  the  issue  of  identifying  forces  for  deterrence  or  combat  operations  in  a  second  theater. 
Depending  on  circumstances  at  the  time,  DoD  might  choo.se; 

•  To  begin  withdrawing  U.S.  forces  engaged  in  smaller  operations  including 
peace  enforcement  or  peacekeeping  operations  around  the  world  and 
preparing  them  for  po.ssihle  deployment; 

•  To  begin  mohili/ing  and  training  Amiy  National  Guard  and  Pe.serve  units 
to  conslilulc  a  portion  of  the  second  MR('  building  block  tit  to  fill  in 
behind  forces  withdrawn  from  smaller-.scale  operations;  or 

•  To  rely  on  a  residual  force  smailer  than  the  full  MRC  budding  block  to 
deter  aggression  cLscwherc. 

If  a  second  MRC  breaks  out  shortly  al  ter  the  first,  the  United  Stales  would  need  to  pull  together 
and  deploy  another  building  block  of  forces  to  a.csisi  its  allies  in  the  ihrealened  tirea  in  halting 
and  defeating  the  second  aggressor.  As  shown  in  the  cliari  above,  the  Uniii.'d  Slates  might  very 
likely  have  to  forego  the  option  of  conducting  si/eable  peace  enforcement  or  iniei  veniion 
operations  at  the  same  lime  it  wtis  fighting  two  MRCs.  Selected  high-leverage  and  mobile 
intelligence,  command  and  control,  and  air  capabilities  would  be  redeployed  trom  the  first 
MRC  to  the  second  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Once  the  United  States  had  won  both  MRCs.  U.S.  forces  would  assume  a  more  routine, 
peacetime  posture.  However,  some  forces  .voukl  probably  remain  in  the  regions  to  maintaiti 
stability  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  es.senlial  .services  and  to  prevent  any  furlhci  proldems 
Iron)  arising  in  the  conflicts’  aftermath. 


Overall  Force  Structure 

On  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  a.s.sessmenl  of  U.S.  defcn.se  needs.  DoU  determined  that  the 
lorcc  stiuclure  shown  below,  which  will  be  reached  by  about  the  end  of  the  decade,  can  cany 
out  America’s  strategy  and  meet  its  national  .security  rerjiiirement.s. 
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Table  11-1 

Force  Structure  — 1999 

Army 

10  divisions  (active) 

37  National  Guard  brigades 
(15  with  enhanced  readiness) 

Navy 

11  aircraft  carriers  (active) 

1  reserve/traini.  ;g  carrier 

45  to  55  attack  submarines 

346  ships' 

Air  Force 

13  tigtiter  wings  (active) 

7  fighter  wings  (reserve) 

Up  to  184  bombers' 

Marine  Corps 

3  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces 

174,000  personnel  (active  end-strength) 

42,000  personnel  (reserve  end-strengtfi) 

Special  Operations  Forces 

43,000  personnel  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 

Air  Force  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Command 

Strategic  Nuclear  Forces  (by  2003) 

18  ballistic  missile  submarines 

Up  to  94  B-52FI  bombers* 

20  B-2  bombers 

500  Minutcrnan  III  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  (ICBMs)  (single  warhead) 

‘  The  Pr'  1995  Defense  Budget  and  FY  1995-99  Defense  Program  propose  that  the 

Navy's  total  ships  and  the  U.S.  bomber  forces  be  reduced  below  BUR  force 
objectives.  Tliey  call  tor  a  total  of  331  ships  by  1999.  They  also  call  for  retention  of 

48  B-52H  bombers  equipped  to  carry  both  nuclear-armed  ALCMs  and  conventional 
weapons,  72  B-1  Bs  (all  to  be  converted  to  conventional  weapons-o.nly  by  1 998)  and 
to  deploy  20  B-2s  with  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons  delivery  capability  tor  a  total 
force  of  approximately  140  bombers  by  1999. 

Conclusion 

Tlii.s  I'dico  slrucUiro  will  nicol  U.S.  rcquircnicius  both  ini  overseas  [ireseiiee  in  peaceliiiie  and  loi 
a  Vv'idc  range  ol  sniallei-seale  operations.  It  will  also  give  the  United  Slates  the  .ihilily  lo  prevail 
in  the  most  stressing  sittudion  it  may  lace  —  two  MRC’s  oeeurring  neaii;,  sinuillaneousl)', 
although  diHieull  choiees  would  have  to  be  made  in  alloeatii.g  lorees  should  America  be  laced 
with  this  prospect.  In  pariieular,  it  must  be  recogm/cd  that  tins  lorce  structuie  is  not  intended  to 
support  simultaneous  l.'.S.  involvement  in  MRCs  while  also  sustaining  active  loice  involvement 
in  major  pe.ice  enlorcemem  operations.  I-inally.  the  overseas  lorce  struciure  provides  .->ulliciem 
capabilities  lor  strategic  deieneiice  and  delen.se. 
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READINESS 


Introduction 

Keeping  U.S.  niililary  lorecs  ready  lo  liglil  is  ihe  I'irsl  priorily  ol  DoD.  I’.S.  lorees  nuisl  be 
manned,  equipped,  and  trained  In  deal  with  the  dangers  to  L’.S.  national  secuiity  desciibed  in 
depth  earlier  in  this  report.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Botioin-l.'p  Kc\'iew  established  building 
blocks  ol'  military  power  —  lorees  lor  MRCs,  forward  presence,  military  operations  other  than 
war,  and  strategic  nuclear  deterrence. 

Torces  comprising  each  of  these  building  blocks  must  meet  standards  in  terms  of: 

•  Time  it  takes  to  inobili/.e,  deploy  to  a  theater  of  operations,  and  engage; 

•  MiliUuy'  missions  they  should  accomplish  once  engaged;  and 

•  Length  of  time  they  shiiuld  remain  engaged. 

Thus,  forces  ready  to  light  means  an  api>ropriatc  foice  structure,  rnoderni/ed  equipment  with  the 
requisite  readiness,  anti  sustainability  to  meet  ihe.se  siai'iuauis. 


Why  Readiness  is  Number  One 

There  are  two  cttnipclling  rcasttns  to  make  readiness  DoD's  first  priority,  even  ;it  the  expense  t)f 
other  important  uses  for  the  Department’s  resources. 

I'ir.st,  it  is  c.sscntial  if  the  United  States  is  to  have  successlul  fttreign  and  security  policies.  In  the 
post-Cold  War  world,  there  will  iv.)  doubt  he  many  ttccasitins  wheie  the  countiv  collectively  w  ill 
wish  to  consider  using  military  instruments  to  further  its  interests  —  everything  irom  turning 
back  aggression  tif  regional  pow'ers  lo  humanitarian  assistance  for  those  less  foitunate  ox  erseas. 

If,  in  considering  such  ojitions.  U.S.  forces  w-ere  inc.ijiable  of  execuiing  then  missions,  iiolicy 
choices  would  be  .seriously  eircum.scribed.  The  American  people  would  lo.se  conlulence  in  then 
military’s  compelenee,  and  adversaries  would  be  tempted  to  jnirsue  aggressive  paths.  In  .'.hort, 
a  force  not  ready  would  compel  tlu-  Unitetl  States  to  pursue  a  more  passive,  less  engaged 
approach  to  world  affairs.  A  force  not  ready  would  encourage  its  enemies  to  expand  the  level 
of  international  chaos  that  the  United  States,  as  a  leader  ol  nations,  wishes  to  diminish.  A  lorce 
not  ready,  if  the  United  States  tried  to  engage  it,  could  lead  the  nation  to  suller  the  consequences 
ol  defeat. 

Readiness  is  also  a  very  important  lactor  in  the  moiale  and  job  satislaction  ol  the  men  and 
women  of  America’s  armed  forces.  A  ready  force  is  one  that  oilers  men  and  \xomen  a  challenge 
which  enhances  reeruiting  and  retention  of  high  tjuality  peisonnel.  Theie  is  no  greaier 
frustration  lor  those  in  any  piolession  than  assigning  them  im|ioilanl  lesponsinilitu's.  and  then 
denying  them  the  tools  and  the  training  needed  to  practice  their  trade.  Keeping  U.S.  buces 
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ready  to  l  ijihi  is  iho  best  way  kn'.r.vii  U)  keep  those  in  the  armed  lorces  proud  to  serve  and  comeni 
in  the  laci  that,  il  called  upon,  they  aie  members  of  the  I'nesi  militar>  lorce  in  the  world. 


Readiness  Challenges 

There  is  consensus  amone  civilians  and  the  military  throughout  DoD,  members  ol  C'ongress  in 
both  pai  tics,  and  the  public  at  large  that  lorce  readiness  should  not  lalier. 

There  is,  however,  aiiother  widespread  con.sensus  that  will  make  achieving  Dol)  readii'Cs:-;  and 
sustainability  goals  most  challenging.  In  the  v,^ake  ol  the  collapse  ol  the  .Soviet  Limpire  and  the 
disintegration  ol'  the  Soviet  Union,  tb.ere  is  consensus  that  the  United  States  should  lower  its 
defense  spending  and  draw  down  its  forces.  In  tlie  past,  however,  as  the  United  Stales  drew  its 
forces  down,  hollowness  crept  in.  Indeed,  drawdowns  have  sirucluial  characteristics  that 
inherently  cat  at  readine.s.s.  These  include; 

•  Turbulence  m  personnel  as  units  disband  and  individuals  are  rapidly 
reassigned; 

•  In.scc'irilies  of  an  uncertain  future  for  military  professionals  that  make  it 
difficult  to  recruit  and  retain  the  best  people; 

•  '’.'urnu'il  in  the  management  of  materiel  as  portions  of  the  industrial  base 
shrink  or  close  down,  and  as  weapons,  supplies,  and  spare  parts  are 
redistributed  throughout  the  force; 

•  Sluggishne.ss  in  the  divestiture  ol  ba.scs  and  other  infrastructure  that  often 
requires  shorl-ierm  spending  to  reap  long-term  savings;  and 

•  .Shortsightedness  in  the  management  of  financial  resources,  as  pressure  to 
jiroduce  defense  savings  quickly  biases  cuts  towaid  the  fast  spending 
accounts,  ollen  clo.sely  related  to  readine.ss. 

As  if  these  structural  challenges  were  not  enough,  there  arc  added  comirlexiiies  that  spring 
fn'iii  the  changed  geo  strategic  cnvironrnent.  l-'oi  example; 

•  In  the  Uold  War,  readincs.s  planning  foeiised  on  deterring  oi  sioiiinng 
Warsaw  Pact  attacks.  Now  IJ.S.  forces  must  be  ready  to  engage  almost 
anyw'hcrc,  anytime,  lor  any  purp»  >c. 

•  In  the  C'old  War,  a  large  force  to  couiucr  the  Warsaw  Pact  gave 
(.lecisionmakers  a  huge  re.serve  to  draw'  upon  lor  regional  conllicts.  Now 
DoL)  plan;,  lor  silualioiis  where  almost  all  U..S.  forces  might  be  engaged  in 
two  nearly  siimuianeous  MRC’s.  With  virtually  no  slack  in  the  force 
structure.  U.S.  readiness  posture  must  be  rcbalanccil  acros.s  the  loice  eveiy 
lime  some  element  of  the  force  engages  in  even  the  le.ist  demanding  tasks 
(i'or  example,  relatively  modest  but  complex  missions  lor  humanitai lan 
assistiince  or  disaster  relief). 
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Meeting  the  Challenges  —  Guiding  Principles 

To  have  I'orccs  ready  to  l  ight  in  the  climate  of  these  challenges  and  to  succeed  requires  the 
creation  and  implementation  ol'  a  new  approach  ti;al  breaks  the  read, mess  busiiiess-as-usual  mold. 
DoD’s  approach  to  meeting  the  challenge  follows  three  guiding  principles. 

LM)ERSTAND  IT 

Planning  for  sulTicient  readiness  is,  to  begin  with,  a  matter  ol  ensuring  that  DoD  allocaiies  the 
proper  amount  of  resources  —  defon.se  dollars  —  to  give  U..S.  forces  the  requisite  ability  to  carry 
out  U.S.  defense  strategy.  This  is  a  quite  simple  concept  —  input  dollars,  output  readiness  to 
execute  U.S.  defense  strategy.  It  masks,  however,  immen.se  complexity  in  application. 

Readiness  dollars  can  be  allocated  for  a  vast  variety  of  readiness  as.<-ei.s  —  everything  liom 
Hying  hours  to  train  pilots,  to  fuel  to  keep  the  lleet  steaming,  to  spare  electronics  parts  to  keep 
tanks  running.  In  the  current  state  of  understanding,  much  is  known  about  how  dollars  translate 
into  the  thousands  of  assets  needed  lor  rcadine.ss.  But  much  more  must  be  known  about  how 
these  assets  combine  together  into  an  overall  force  ready  to  fight.  In  short,  as  lunding 
allocation  are  changed  amorig  these  as.scts,  will  a  more-ready  or  less-ready  force  be  produced 
overall? 


To  ensure  that  L'  's.  military  forces  have  the  proper  allocation  ol  .unds  lor  readiness,  DoD  must 
improve  its  understanding  of  it  —  increa.se  its  knowledge  of  how  the  allocation  of  funds  will 
affect  future  rcadine.ss  ol  its  forces.  To  this  end,  the  Uepartment  has  launched  an  intense  effort 
to  develop  and  appdy  analytical  tools  that  translate  readiness  lunding  ii'.puts  into  estimated  output 
of  future  readiness  of  Ibrccs.  The  goal  is  to  have  a  set  ol  lords  covering  key  readuiess  a'cas  in 
place  to  assist  decisionmaking  in  this  fall’s  defense  program  review'  The  le.sulis  of  this  effoit 
should  also  be  useful  as  Congress  considers  future  force  readiness  as  part  of  their  consideration 
of  future  defense  programs. 

ORGANIZE  AROUND  IT 

Within  DoU,  the  military  departments  are  responsible  for  ensuring  the  readiness  r)f  uiiiis 
provided  by  ihe  individual  Services,  'i'he  Cliairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  and  the  ClNCs 
arc  in  tarn  responsible  loi  making  sure  that  there  are  sulficieiil  rcadine.ss  a.sscl.s  to  |Hi11  these  iiniis 
together  into  an  effective  joint  figliting  lorce.  OSD  is  charged  with  ensuring  that  there  are  the 
right  policies  and  allosalion  ol  resources  needed  for  ihese  military  organi/aiions  to  carry  out 
their  lespon.dbililies. 

Under  the  DoD  siiucture  of  the  past,  all  organi/ational  pieces  were  in  place  foi  readiness. 

Within  OSD,  however,  there  was  no  central  focal  poiiil  -someone  to  whom  ihe  Secret. ny  could 
turn  to  ensure  that  the  Dv.parliiieiU’s  tiverall  prtigram  lor  readiness  was  sound. 

To  conect  this  shortcoming,  DoD  initialed  .several  important  organi/alional  changes: 

•  Created  ;.  new  position  ol  the  Under  Secretary  of  Deleiise  I’or  I’ersonnel 
and  Reatlmess  to  serve  as  a  local  [loiiit  lor  all  lacels  of  readiness. 
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•  Established  the  positior.  cf  the  Deputy  L'lider  Scerciary  let  keadines.'s  is) 
assist  the  Under  Sceretary  in  carrying  out  his  readiness  duties; 

•  Organized  a  ReiKiiness  WerkiriL'  Group  as  a  DoD-wide  loruni  to 
coordinate  readiness  policies;  and 

•  Put  in  place  a  Senior  Readiness  Council  to  ensure  direct  coninuinicaiion 
among  senior  DoD  niilitai^  and  civilian  leaders. 

STAY  AHEAD  OF  IT 

Along  with  sound  understanding  and  solid  organization,  the  Secreiary  ;i!so  recognized  that  DoD 
needed  advice  on  how  to  stay  ahead  ol  readiness.  Thus  !ic  established  the  Readiness  Task  1-orce 
—  a  panel  ol' experts  to  help  the  Depaiinieni  ensure  that  it  can  spot  retidiness  problems  well  in 
advance  and  take  corrective  action  bclore  hollowness  can  take  hold.  This  panel  is  headed  by 
retired  Anny  Chief  of  Stall  General  Edward  C.  (.Shy)  Meyer  and  includes  oilier  distinguished 
military  leaders  now  in  retirement.  This  panel  was  charged  with  de\elop:ng  an  assessment  ol' 
how  well  DoD  can  deal  with  readinc.ss  concerns,  and  the  adequacy  ol  existing  readiness 
reporting  systems. 

The  panel's  final  report  is  not  due  until  May  of  diis  year,  lis  woik  to  date,  however,  has  already 
made  many  import  coniribution.s,  including; 

•  Serving  as  a  vehicle  to  stimulate  discus.sion  and  improve  coordination 
amttng  the  diverse  organiz.titions  within  the  Department  with 
responsibilities  for  readinc.ss; 

•  Playing  a  major  role  in  hiinging  readinc.ss  to  the  lorelront  in  the  Defense 
Planning  Guidance,  and  pronuiting  a  more  visible  role  for  the  ClNCs  in 
affecting  funding  allocations; 

•  Identifying  .Service  models  which  link  re.sourcc  in|)uts  directly  t<  imiire 
readiness; 

•  Assisting  senior  defense  officials  in  developing  priorities  lor  which 
readiness  issues  should  receive  atlentioii,  including  |oim  lorcc  readinc.ss 
and  readiness  of  command,  control,  coniimmicalions,  and  intelligence 
(C‘^U;  and 

•  Increasing  the  Department's  emphasis  on  the  u.se  ol  simtilaiious  f.ii 
readiness,  especially  as  they  apjily  to  iiaining  ol  imilli-.Scr\icc  joint 
forces. 


I'hc  i'Y  1995-99  Programs  and  Budgct.s 


Despite  the  cliallengcs  in  precisely  projecting  U..S,  readinc.ss  iuid  sustainahiliiy  needs  in  tiie 
uncertain  times  outlined  above,  itic  programs  and  hudgois  loi  readiness  being  submitted  to 
Congress  icjitescnl  the  best  estimates  possible  applying  the  substantial  knowledge  and 
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experience  wuhin  Dol)  loday  and  repre.sent  adotiiiale  resources  to  keep  U  S.  niiliiaty  Iimccs 
ready  U'  I'itthl  and  execute  U.S.  policy. 

The  process  that  produced  tliC  readine.ss  projtrani  began  with  completion  of  the  Bottom  L'p 
Review.  The  review  established  the  general  purpo.se  lorce  requirements  to  thwart  the  loin 
dangers  to  national  sccunty.  The  guidance  issued  to  the  SciAices  following  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  included  three  main  pihnts: 

•  Readiness  and  su.^tainability  are  the  liist  priority  lor  defense  programs; 

•  'I'he  Services  should  construct  their  programs  to  ensure  their  forces  will 
have  sufficient  readiness  and  sustainability  to  carry'  out  the  strategs  of  the 
Boitom-Up  Review-'  with  acceptable  risk;  and 

•  'I'hc  Services  could  break  progiam  guidance  in  other  areas,  if  necessary,  m 
order  to  meet  readiness  guidance. 

Of  these  points,  the  last  was  key.  In  an  unprecedented  way  of  implementing  priorities,  the 
Services  were  directed  to  protect  readiness  at  all  costs  —  even  to  the  point  of  cutting 
moderni/.aiion  and  research  and  development  (R&D). 

■J'he  Service.-.'  response  to  this  guidance  was  positive,  and  a  review  ol  ih^ii  programs  indicates 
largely  acceptable  results  for  readiness. 


Assessment  of  Readiness  Funding 

The  resources  in  the  I'Y  1995  budget  will  provide  adequate  readiness  for  U  S.  aimed  lorces, 
prov  ided  that; 

•  Congress  and  the  public  sup[)ort  the  si/.e  and  ,illuca;ion  'of  the  resouices 
recommended; 

•  As  forces  engage  in  military  missions,  DoD  promptly  supplements  or 
replaces  the  resources  consumed  in  tho.se  activities;  and 

•  II  economic  projections  ujioii  w'hicli  the  projected  budget  is  based  prove  to 
be  worse  than  anticiciaterl.  Congress  supplements  oi  leiilaces  lesources. 

I'oi  the  outyeiirs  ol  the  program  beyond  b'Y  1995,  Dol)  plans  lor  readiness  isised  on  the 
budgetary  assump.lioiis  made  aiipcar  adeqmite.  Specilically,  the  elements  ol  icadiness  ciitical 
to  the  execution  ol  defense  stiaicgy  are  sufliciently  luiided.  As  a  ca.se  in  point,  Cl'l  UMl’O  is 
fully  lunded  tis  aie  curiciu  pcisonnel  piogiams.  On  the  oihci  ham.l.  theie  aie  sigmlicaiii  iisks 
to  readiness  as  Ool)  plans  are  executed,  l  or  example.  .Service  Ojiciations  and  Mamieiiance 
(0&.M)  accounts  may  eventually  require  more  luiids  !\)r  teimbursemeni  of  lunds  dneiierl  to 
supiiort  unprogrammed  U.N.  peace  ojicrations  or  to  cover  depot  and  base  inainienaiicc  wheie 
funding  is  in  short  supply. 
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Conclusion 

In  cdiiclusion,  lor  FY  1995  and  beyond,  the  Dcparimcm  characterizes  the  loice  as  read)'  to  cari  \ 
out  the  strategy  ol’  the  Bottom-Up  Review  —  but  with  little  slack  and  with  atieiulam  risks.  Moie 
wo.'k  needs  to  he  done  to  achieve  DoD’s  goal  of  a  I'orcc  ready  to  light  lor  the  luiure.  But  l)\' 
utilizing  a  framework  of  understanding,  organizing  aiaiund.  and  staying  ahead  oi'  'eadines.s, 

DoD  will  continually  be  committed  to  its  first  priority. 
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COUNTERPROLIFERATION  AND  THREAT 

REDUCTION 


Introduction 

The  Unilcd  Slates  stands  at  a  critical  junction  in  terms  of  prolilcration.  Down  one  path, 
unconventional  weapons  would  he  relej-’aled  to  the  backeround.  This  path  holds  the  promise 
ol  reduced  violence  in  armed  conllicls,  or  reduced  tfireais  to  civilians,  and  ol’  increased 
international  cooperation,  and  would  enhance  America's  strengths  —  unmatched  conventional 
military  power,  economic  strength,  and  political  slaiuie.  IDown  the  other  and  more  dangerous 
path  lie  more  numerous  and  less  stable  nuclear  nations,  together  with  the  potential  Tor 
unaulhori/ed,  accidental,  or  terroristic  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD). 

The  Department's  counierprolilcraiion  and  thieai  reduction  activities  respond  to  the  nuclear 
dangers  ol'  the  nev;  security  era,  specilically,  the  danger  of  prolileraiion  of  WMD  and  the 
danger  posed  by  the  possibility  of  nucleai  spiiloui  from  the  lormer  Soviet  Union  (FSU). 

These  dangers  arc  interrelated  in  that  leakage  ol'ihe  TSU’s  weapons,  technology  and 
knowledge  can  diamaiically  accelerate  the  efforts  ol  potential  proiifcraiors  elsewhere  in  the 
world  to  acquire  such  weapons  for  them.sclvos.  The  Department's  response  is  to  treat  these 
dangers  as  real  and  present  niiltlary  throais  as  well  as  issues  to  be  dealt  w'ith  through 
diplomacy  ;md  international  control  regimes.  The  iw'o  Deparimeni  sirtitegies  are: 

•  The  Counierpi'oliferation  Initiative  adapts  defense  policy,  technology 
and  acquisition  strategic;;,  and  military  organi/aiion  and  planning  to 
augment  and  improve  U.S.  ability  to  prevent  the  iniiiid  accjuisiiion  of 
these  w'eapons.  and,  if  necessary,  protect  against  threats  from  proiifcraiors, 
whether  states  or  suhnalional  gnnips. 

•  Cooperative  Thteal  Reduction  sircs.scs  an  unprecedented  level  of 
cooperation  between  the  New'  Independent  States  and  the  United  Slates 
to  enhance  national  secuiily  through  reducing  and  eliminating,  in  a  safe 
and  secure  manner,  a  signilicani  portion  of  the  former  Soviet  Union’s 
nuclear  arsenal.  Meanwhile,  the  focus  has  shifted  from  pursuing  new 
negotiated  arms  control  arrangemenl.s  w-iih  the  successor  states  ol  the 
Soviet  Union  to  ensuring  elfcetive  implementation  ol  existing 
international  agreements  -  -  in  short,  luniing  aims  contud  pledges  into 
deeds. 

rhe.se  new  .strategies  share  a  common  ap|)roach;  they  combine  elloits  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  new  dangers  with  measures  to  piotecl  U.S.  territory,  forces,  and  inierests  in  the 
event  prevention  fails.  Tliis  cha|Her  describes  how  DoD  is  implementing  these  strategies. 

Counterproliferation 

The  danger  that  WMD  might  be  u.sed  against  U.S.  lorces  in  some  conflict  is  not.  unforiunaiely, 
llieorelical.  Moie  than  a  .scoie  ol  coiinliies  —  many  ol  them  hostile  to  the  United  Stales,  its 
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friends,  and  allies  —  now  have  or  are  devolopinjr  nuclear,  biological,  and/c/r  chemical  weapons 
and  ihe  means  lo  deliver  them.  Over  a  dozen  coiiniries  have  operational  hallisiic  mi.ssiles  and 
others  have  programs  to  develop  them.  All  potential  threat  nations  are  at  least  capable  of 
producing  biological  and  chemical  agents.  They  might  not  have  usable  weapons  yet,  and  they 
might  not  use  them  if  they  do.  But  in  future  conllicts,  commanders  will  have  to  assume  that 
U..S.  forces  are  potentially  threatened.  And  their  abilities  to  confront  these  weapons  were  shown 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  be  prior  —  pa.ssive  defenses  against  chemicals  were  cumbersome, 
and  against  biological  virtually  nonexistent,  while  the  ability  to  suppress  Scuds  —  a  potential 
delivery  system  for  WMD  —  was  extremely  poor. 

The  danger  posed  by  new-  possessor  states  is  complicated  because  they  may  not  respond  to 
traditional  deterrence  approaches.  Throughout  the  Cold  War,  deterrence  elforts  locu.sed  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  whose  force  structure,  doctrine,  history,  and  mind  .set  grew  familiar  to  U.S. 
strategists.  DeiciTencc  approaches  designed  for  the  Soviet  Union  might  not  be  effective  against 
new  pos.sessors  of  WMI'.)  for  two  reasons.  First,  they  can  he  expected  lo  have  different  doctrines, 
histories,  organizations,  command  and  control  .systems,  and  purposes  for  their  unconventional 
military  forces.  In  addition,  proliferators  may  have  acquired  such  weapons  for  the  express 
purpo.se  of  blackmail  or  terrorism  and  thus  have  a  fundamentally  dilTerent  calculus  not  amenable 
to  deterrence.  For  these  reasons,  new  proliferators  might  not  be  su.sceptible  to  basic  dctenence 
as  practiced  during  the  Cold  War.  New  detenent  approaches  are  needed  as  well  as  new  strategies 
.should  deterrence  fail.  Finally,  any  incrca.se  in  the  number  of  states  with  WMI)  raises  the 
potential  lor  accidental  or  unauthorized  u.se. 

Traditionally,  the  U.S.  approach  to  deal  w'ith  proliferation  included  political  and  diplomatic 
cfforLs  to  persuade  countries  it  was  not  neces.sary  or  w'ise  to  acquire  these  wettpons  and  export 
control  denial  to  make  it  difficult  for  determined  proliferators  to  acquire  needed  materials. 
Broader  trends  in  technology  mean  that  U.S.  elTorts  at  denial  will  not  succeed  in  all  ca.ses.  U.S. 
preference  remains  to  handle  proliferation  through  diplomacy  and  denial.  Yet  the  Department's 
responsibilities  demand  development  of  military  capabilities  to  protect  U.S.  I'oices  against  this 
new  threat  should  it  prove  necessary'  in  .some  future  contingency. 

The  Dejiartment  is  determined  to  lullill  its  responsibilities  in  the  government-wide  ellort  to  deal 
with  the  danger  posed  by  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  proliferation 
problem  has  changed  in  some  critical  ways  for  which  new  tools  are  required,  specilically  the 
development  of  military  capaliilities  to  confront  a  regional  opponent  armed  with  these  weainins, 
as  well  as  strengthened  abilities  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  thc.se  w'eapon.s  in  the  first  jilace  or 
to  roll  them  back  diplomatically  w'here  (iroliferation  has  occurred. 

THE  COIJNTERPROUEERATIO^ INITIATIVE 

The  Initiative  lias  two  fundamental  goals; 

•  To  strengthen  DoD's  contribution  to  government  wide  efiuris  to 
prevent  the  acquisition  ol  these  weapons  in  the  lust  place  m  reveise 
it  diplomatically  where  it  has  occurred.  Dol)  conlribules  thiough 
marshalling  its  unique  technical,  military,  and  intelligence  expertise 
to  improve  aims  control  compliance,  export  controls,  mspeetion  and 
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monitoring,  interdiction  of  shipping  lor  inspection,  during  periods  ol 
crisis,  and  otherwise  strengthening  the  norms  and  incentives  against 
acquisition  in  the  first  place; 

•  To  protect  U.S.  intcresLs  and  forces,  and  those  of  its  allies,  Ironi  the  effects 
of  WMD  in  the  hands  of  hostile  forces  through  assuring  that  U.S.  forces 
have  the  equipment,  doctrine,  and  intelligence  to  confront  an  opponent 
with  WMD  on  some  future  bailleficld  should  that  prove  necessary. 

The  Department’s  efforts  in  these  areas  are  two-fold.  Tlie  prevention  of  the  spread  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  the  first  place  remains  the  preeminent  goal  of  U.S.  proliferation  efforts. 

In  tliis  regard,  the  Secretary  has  directed  that  the  .skills  of  DoD  personnel  be  focused  in  a  more 
coordinated  fashion  to  contribute  to  government-wide  prevention  elTorts.  At  the  same  lime,  the 
commitment  to  greally  improve  capabilities  to  protect  U.S.  forces  from  a  regional  opponent  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  a  new  element.  Because  of  broader  trends  in  the  security 
environment  and  of  increased  technology  diffusion,  proliferation  may  still  occur.  U.S.  military 
forces  must  have  appropriate  equipment  and  technology,  planning  and  doctrine,  and  intelligence 
to  successfully  engage  an  opponent  with  WMD  in  a  regional  conllict.  Where  prevention  is 
uncertain,  prudence  requires  preparation  to  protect.  All  of  DoD’s  activities  in  the  prolilciauon 
field  —  prevention  and  the  new  focus  on  protection  —  combine  to  form  the  set  ol  activities 
called  counterptoliferation. 

Acquiring  the  full  range  of  needed  military  capabilities  for  protection  will  reinforce  traditional 
no.'iprolifcration  efforts  by  further  reducing  some  of  the  incentives  to  acquire  these  weapons  — 
the  less  military  advantage  the  weapons  confer,  the  Ic.ss  likely  a  clandestine  acquisition  effort 
will  seem  worth  the  effort,  particularly  as  U.S.  nonproliferation  efforts  maintain  the  cost. 

Even  against  an  opponent  who  does  acquire  tlie.se  weapons,  the  ability  to  fight  elfeciively  on  a 
WMD-contaminated  battlefield  will  strengthen  the  deterrent  against  the  use  of  these  weapons 
against  U.S.  forces. 

CONCEFWAL  ELEMENTS  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  STRATEGY 

DoD's  support  for  government-wide  efforts  and  development  of  needed  military  capabilities 
draws  on  a  laiige  ol  tools.  This  demonstrates  a  fundamental  aspect  ol'  an  elTeciive  strategy  to 
grapple  with  proliferation  —  it  requires  the  consistent,  integrated  application  of  the  entire 
range  of  tools  at  the  government’s  disposal,  'khis  range  is  illustrated  in  the  following  chart. 
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Special  DoD  Responsibility 

DrD  Shares  interagency  riesponcibility 


•  Dissuasion  —  convincing  non-WMD  stales  iliai  liicir  scciiriiy  interests  aie 
best  served  through  iiot  ticquiririg  WMD.  This  is  lu'st  tuh  ancetl  tlii'ougli  a 
U.S.  leadership  ittle  ol  working  witli  Iriendly  countries  to  ameliorate 
their  perceived  vulnerability  through  binding  them  into  common  security 
structures.  Tor  exainplv,  strengthening  regional  secuiiiy  alliances  and  lies 
can  make  countries  leel  they  need  not  proviiie  Im  then  secuiity  alone;  and 
also  .secuiity  tissistance  can  strengthen  indigeiuius  militar>  capalnlities  m 
ways  that  meet  legitimate  del'ense  needs  but  are  not  destabili/ing. 

•  Denial  —  curtailing  access  to  techno. ogy  and  materials  lor  weapons  ot 
mass  destruction  through  export  controls  or  other  tools.  It  is  pai  ticularly 
imirortant  to  strengthen  multilateral  export  control  regimes,  -.i-;  ihis 
enhances  the  elTectiveness  olThe  controls  while  redueing  tlu’  economic 
costs  to  U..S.  suppliers.  Other,  mi're  direct  techniques  could  include  the 
disruption  ol  black  markets. 

•  Arms  C’oiurol  —  reinlorcing  the  Nuclear  .Non-Proh!eiaiioii  Tieat)'.  the 
iiiological  and  (.'lu.'inical  Weapons  ( 'oiuetiiioiis,  nucleai  liee  /oikw. 
conventional  aims  trettlies  that  slabilt/e  regional  arms  races,  and 
conlidence-  atid  secuiity-huilding  measures.  'I  lkse  regimes  stiengii'.en 
the  nouns  agtiinst  acquiring  the.se  weapons  and  help  to  assuic  states  that 
their  nc'ghbois  are  not  acquiring  them  citiiei. 
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•  InieriKUiDnal  Pressure  —  punishing  violators  with  trade  sanctions, 
publici/.ing  and  exposing  coniitanics  and  countries  that  assist  prolilerators, 
and  sharing  the  intelligence  to  heighten  awareness  ot  the  prolileraiion 
problem. 

•  Del'using  —  undertaking  actions  to  reduce  the  threat  from  WMD  already 
in  the  hands  ol  selected  countries  —  1'or  example,  agreements  to  destroy, 
inspect,  convert,  monitor,  or  even  reverse  theii  capabilities. 

•  DeteiTcnce  —  bringing  to  bear  military',  political,  economic,  and 
commercial  tools  by  the  United  States,  its  allies,  and  iViends  in  an  elTori 
to  persuade  even  the  most  ardent  prolilerator  that  the  risks  of  the  threat  or 
use  of  WMD  arc  not  acceptable. 

•  Offense  —  protecting  U.S.  tomes  and  responding  to  allied  requests  for 
assistance  t'l  meet  legitimate  security  needs,  by  being  prepared  to  sei/.e, 
disable,  or  destroy  WMD  in  time  ofconllict  if  necessary. 

•  Defense  —  responding  to  a  potential  adversary  armed  with  WMD  or 
missiles  to  deliver  them  by  employing  active  and  passive  defen.ses  that 
will  mitigate  the  clfects  of  these  agents  and  enable  U.S.  forces  to  light 
effectively  even  on  a  contaminated  battlefield. 

DOD  COUNTERPROLIFERATION  PROGRAMS 

Prevention 

HlTorts  to  prevent  proliferation  have  sought  to  reduce  the  iinperatives  tt)  acquire  these  weapons 
by  building  up  the  norms  agtiinsi  them,  and  then  by  making  it  difficult  for  determined 
proliferants  to  acquire  the  technology  and  knowledge  needed  to  build  them.  'I  hese  elTorts 
can  also  .serve  to  reverse  WMD  and  missile  programs  through  diplomatic  means.  DoD  has 
long  had  a  role  in  the.se  important  ellorts. 

Export  contiols  remain  one  of  the  most  important  'neaiis  to  prevent  the  acquisition  ol  the.se 
weapons,  although  their  role  must  be  reasse.ssed  m,.  ,  like  other  elements  of  foreign  and  det'ense 
policy  in  the  altered  strategic  landscape.  As  the  U.S.  approach  to  the  nations  ol  the  tormer 
Warsaw  Pact  becomes  not  adversarial  but  largely  supportive,  the  U.S.  perspective  on  exjiort 
controls  has  fundamentally  shifted.  While  controls  on  a  limited  number  ol  the  most  sensitive 
items  will  be  retained,  the  United  Stales  has  determined  that  its  .security  would  not  be  impaired 
by  the  removal  of  controls  on  some  widely  available  technologies. 

The  /'vdministration  is  committed  lor  both  proliferation  and  ecrniomic  leasons  to  export  controls 
which  ttpply  equally  to  all  countries  who  manufacture  WMD  technologies.  'Uie  United  States 
supports  clforts  to  build  a  new  regime  to  replace  C'oC’oni.  Wiilueat  consen.su.^  among  the 
mdu.striaii/ed  West,  piolilerant  countiies  are  moie  likely  to  lie  aisle  to  acquire  weajion  usable 
Items,  making  denial  ellorts  ultimately  unsuccesslul  Piuthermore,  il  the  United  States  weie  to 
maintain  such  controls  unilaterally,  its  exiiorlers  would  unlairly  beat  the  economic  costs  of  the 
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comrols  —  losing  not  only  the  inilial  sale  but  ol'ton  the  dovolopiront  ol  iclain)iiships  lor  spare 
parts,  upgrades,  and  ultimately  market  share. 

DoD  also  contributes  t(.)  government-wide  prevention  clTorts  to  strengthen  nonpiolileiation 
regimes.  DoD  is  providing  better  technical  suppoii  to  international  inspection  activities  to  assure 
their  thoroughness  and  accuracy.  This  elTort  includes,  lor  example,  special  cairabilities  UoD 
provided  to  the  United  Nation's  Special  Commission  (UNSCOM)  investigating  Iiaq's  weapons 
of  mass  deslruetion,  including  USAF  ballistic  mi.ssile  and  U.S.  Army  Chemical  Corps  exiterts, 
as  well  as  U-2  support  for  broad-area  surveillance.  In  addition.  DoD  has  led  the  dewloinnent 
of  an  inspector  training  program  lor  the  implementation  of  the  recently  signed  ('hemicai 
Weapons  Convention  (CWC).  The.se  efforts  demonstrate  DoD's  commitment  to  updating  and 
strengthening  the  nonproliferation  regimes  —  making  it  more  diflictilt  loi  prolileraiu  nations 
to  aetjuire  the.se  weapons  and  their  supporting  technologies,  tjuellitig  pressures  within  regions 
to  acquire  them,  and  ensuring  the  sectirity  ol  the  United  Slates  atid  its  friends  atul  allies.  An 
expanded  discussion  of  export  contiols  atid  nonproliferation  regimes  cati  Ik'  loiiiul  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter  in  the  section  on  Regime  Implementation. 

Most  fundamentally,  of  course,  other  titUions’  choices  about  proliferatioti  ofieti  are  driveti  by 
broader  .security  or  political  concerns.  The  United  States  is  determined  to  weave  prolileration 
concerns  more  deeply  into  the  fabric  of  it.s  overall  loreign  and  ilefen.se  pohes’  toward  all 
countries  and  regions,  working  particularly  to  affect  the  calculations  of  ke\'  states  atid  to 
demonstrate  that  their  securny  is  best  served  by  not  acquiring  these  weapotis;  that  waking 
with  the  family  of  nations  in  the  framework  of  nonprolifenilion  norms  is  lietler  than  working 
against  it. 

Protection 

Should  proliferation  occur  and  the  United  States  find  iisell  conlrotiting  ati  adversary  iti 
possession  of  WMD,  U.S.  interests  and  forces  must  be  protected.  Protection  strategies  rnu.'it 
seek  to  convitice  the  stale  that  its  own  interests  are  liest  served  by  not  using  these  weapons  and. 
ideally,  choosing  at  some  point  to  roll  back  and  eliminate  the  capability  that  they  have  acquiied. 

'I'o  assure  that  needed  protection  capabilities  are  developed.  DoD  is  hiying  the  groundwork  in 
five  different  areas:  policy,  acquisition  and  leclmology  liase,  military  planning  aiul  dociiine, 
intelligence,  and  international  outreach.  I’ir.si,  under  policy,  the  objective  is  to  institutionali/e 
and  make  official  the  counterproliferation  mi.ssion.  The  President  has  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  make  military  preparations  to  inotec.  U.S.  forces  against  weapons  ol  mass 
destniction.  Polknving  from  that,  DoD  has  amended  —  or  is  amending  —  all  ol  the  standard 
guidance  documents  by  which  the  Secretary  ol  Defense  directs  the  armed  forces,  the  Ser\  ices, 
the  ClNCs,  and  the  acquisition  community  toward  his  key  priorities. 

The  creation  of  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen.se  for  Nuclear  Secuniy  and 
Uountcrprolifeiatioii  (ASDjNS&CP))  w'ithin  OSDdkilicy)  assures  this  issue  |)ro[X'i 
visibility.  Under  the  ASD(NS&CP)  is  the  Counieipirolileration  Policy  orgam/aiion. 
as  W'cll  as  the  Defense  Technology  Sect  ity  Administia.tion  (DTSAg  This  icstiiictuiing  is 
designed  to  provide  increa.sed  locus,  visibility,  and  resources  to  DoD's  elforis  in  counteiing 
prolifertition. 
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Second,  in  ihc  acquisition  and  lochnolojty  base,  llie  Dep.irlinenl  has  conducted  a  survey  o! 
the  Services  and  the  delensc  agencies  and  their  prograins  rele\  ant  to  this  mission  ir.  oider  to 
ideiuil'y  wliich  programs  to  change,  and  what  new  programs  to  create.  Some  e.xamides; 

•  Dol)  is  studying  improved,  noiMUiclear,  penetrating  nuimiions  to  deal 
with  hardened  underground  installations  which  contain  WNlDs; 

•  Alter  the  dili'iculties  in  tinding  Scuds  during  the  Gull  War.  DoD  is 
developing  heller  ways  to  hunt  mobile  missiles:  and 

•  'I  he  newly  reoriented  Ballistic  Mi.ssile  Defense  Organi/iiiion  concentrates 
on  developing  the  ctipability  to  protect  against  theater  ballistic  missile 
threats. 

DoD's  concerns  are  by  no  metins  limited  to  the  nuclear  threat,  (.'hemical  and  biologietil  weapons 
[lose  serious  and  in  sonie  ways  quite  dillereni  |iroblem.s.  Dol)  is  developing  better  capabilities 
to  protect  U.S.  miliituy  lorces  and  civilian  populations  from  biological  and  chemictil  weapons 
attack.  A  new  Joint  Oflice  will  oversee  all  DoD  biological  rlelense  programs,  the  first  time  the 
Department  has  organi/.ed  its  collective  expertise  to  deal  with  biological  delense  problems. 

The  United  .Slates  has  also  propo.sed  ;i  clarilicalion  in  the  Amilaillisitc  Missile  (ABM)  TreaiN’. 
which  would  allow  the  development  ;uul  testing  of  a  liieaier  missile  deieiise  (T.MD)  system  to 
meet  a  real  ihtcat  without  undermining  the  goals  oi  this  important  arms  control  agrcemeiu. 

Till,;  adjusimcni  is  an  cs.seniial  element  ol  the  counterproliferaiion  straieg.y. 

The  Assistant  to  the  Sccreiaiy  for  Atomic  Idieigy  is  cooidinaimg  acquisition's 
counierprolifeisiiion  elfoiis.  leading  the  development  of  an  acquisition  str.iieg)’  to  locus 
technology  development  efforts.  This  siiiiiegy  should  not  reqiiiie  much  new  iirocuremeni  — 
liilher  it  is  piiqioinling  key  gaprs  and  building  on  existing  piograim  . 

Regarding  military  planning  and  doctrine,  tiic  Chairman  and  the  C'lNCs  will  imiiale  dedicated 
planning  efforts  aimed  at  the  speciaii.'ed  needs  ol  contingencies  involving  weapons  ol  nuiss 
destruction.  One  examiile  is  contamination.  II  a  site  that  contains  nuclear,  ciiemictil,  or 
biolugictil  weapons,  or  the  materials  to  jirodi'  'e  those  weapons  is  targeted,  the  potential  lor 
contamination  in  the  surrounding  area  is  great,  and  its  unique  challenges  and  imiilicalioiis 
neetl  to  be  ;inaly/.ed  before  a  war  begins.  Military  plamhng  foi  counterpiolifei alion  operations 
dining  conllicl  is  Iseginning,  incmding  a  i.inge  of  mililaiy  oiOioiis  to  delay,  disrupt,  or  deny  the 
deitloymenl  ol  WMD.  and  to  disrupt  ordLSlroy  the  .sup]ioi ling  iniiastiuciuie  loi  WMD  and 
mis.sile  caiiabililies.  'I'hese  challenges  ate  quite  unique  ,imop.g  dilleienl  legums  and  thus  plans 
must  be  tailored  to  the  chailenges  po.sed.  At  the  nio.sl  lundiimenlal  le\el,  powei  proicclioii  and 
traditional  military  docliine  may  need  to  be  alieied  in  light  ol  the  sigmlicaiit  piobabihiy  that  an 
oppmienl  would  have  W'MD. 

Intelligence  elloiis  to  combat  proliferation  have  in  the  past  been  locuved  inmiaiil>  on  pieveniion 
—  monitoring  expoiis,  treaty  com|iliance.  and  indigenous  pioduclion  capabilitias.  lor  e.xaiiqile 
Bail  ol  DoD's  faninieipiolilcialioii  Initiative  is  to  exjiaiul  inlelhgencc  elloiis  n.  tli.'  piotectinn 
lole,  ensuring  that  the  suflicienl  and  appropiiale  iiilormalion  is  ;iv;nlable  to  coinmaiulcrs  in  the 
lield  and  slralegisls  and  policyniafeis  around  the  woild. 
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Opcraiioii  Descri  Siorni  dcnionsiiaicd  soiiic  wcakn  \s.so.s  iii  this  aioa.  AI  Ilt  the  Persian  Gull'  War. 
Iraq  was  found  to  liave  had  a  niueh  more  extensive  and  advaneed  nuclear  weapons  proerain  ih.an 
initially  realized.  Moreover,  wartime  attacks  had  failed  to  destroy  Iraq’s  biological  and  chemical 
warl'are  capabilities.  Improved  counterproliferation  inielligeiice  will  help  prevent  such  lailures. 
Intelligence  must  be  useful  militarily,  not  only  diplomatically. 

As  an  examjile.  a  joint  tigreement  is  being  developed  between  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to  create  a  Deputy  Director  for  Military  Support  in  the 
Non  I^roliteration  ('enter  (NPC).  The  NPC'  —  the  local  point  in  the  intelligence  community  I'or 
the  collection  and  <malysis  of  intelligence  related  to  prolileration  —  recognizes  that  one  of  its 
jobs  is  sup|)orting  military  needs,  in  addition  to  its  traditional  work  in  support  of  diplomtitic 
nonprolileration  elTorts.  This  year,  the  number  of  DoD  personnel  in  the  NPC  w  ill  triple. 
Moreocer,  a  corresponding  focal  point  is  Iteing  created  in  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  to 
assure  ;m  appropriate  focus  within  that  organization  on  military  intelligence  for  countering 
WMD.  Getting  the  needed  intelligence  will  require  the  development  ol  some  new  capabilities, 
including  battlefield  detectors,  long-range  detectors,  and  special  intelligence  methods  to  detect 
clandestine  facilities. 


In  the  international  cotiperation  arena,  America's  allies  and  security  partners  around  the  world 
also  cemlront  a  growing  WMD  thrciit.  The  United  .Sliites  luis  launched  an  initiative  with 
NATO  to  incrciise  alliance  efforts  against  the  prolileration  of  weapons  ol'  mtiss  destruction. 

This  incrca.se  would  repre.sent  a  major  new  post-Cold  War  mission  for  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

The  Secretary  di.scussed  this  propicsal  with  the  Defense  Ministers  (if  the  NATO  countries,  and 
the  President  and  other  heads  of  state  approved  the  Jiiniiary'  1994  summit,  an  alliance-wide  effort 
to  examine  the  emerging  proliferation  thretit  in  ail  its  political  and  defense  aspects,  including 
an  evaluation  of  capabilities  needed  to  de;d  with  WMD  in  the  event  ol  an  actual  confrontation. 
Coopertition  w'ith  .lapan  continues  on  deitloyment  of  the;iiei  missile  defense  systems  there,  and 
possibly  on  developing  such  systems  together. 


In  sliort,  im[  ortaiit  efforts  are  under  wav  to  implement  the  C'ounteriirolileriUion  Initiative  tiiid  to 
assuie  that  DoD  is  doing  its  jiart  in  support  ol  the  President's  overttli  effort  to  grapple  wdth  the 
challenge  iKcsed  by  jirolifeiation.  These  initiatives  repre.sent  creative  and  pragmatic  efloits  to 
lace  the  new  challenges  po.sed  by  [trolileiation  in  this  greatly  changed  strategic  environment. 


Cooperative  Threat  Reduction 

In  the  iormer  .Soviet  Union,  the  continued  existence  ol  a  supei'iiowei 's  nuclear  arsenal  amidst 
revolutionary  change  creates  the  potential  foi  .several  dangeious  outcaimes.  Gne  possibility 
is  t.he  creation  ol  new  nucleai  stales.  P'or  example,  a  nuclear  armed  Ukraine  would  be  the 
ll.ird-largcst  nuclear  power  in  the  world,  possibly  engendeiing  an  enliiely  new  nuclear  balance 
lacking  the  lelative  stability  and  predictability  oi  ilie  past  or  even  the  present.  I'urthermore,  the 
[lotential  for  disiiilegration  ('f  Russia  itsell,  and  the  dispersal  ol  the  nuclear  capaliilities  located 
in  various  lepublics,  must  not  be  underestimated.  The  revolutionary  changes  taking  place  in  the 
New  Independetn  States  wall  challenge  and,  in  some  cases,  erode  the  delunct  Soviet  regimi''.s 
aulhoritariati  and  highly  centralized  controls  on  the  technology,  materials,  and  expeitise  needed 
to  develoji  nuclear  and  other  u'capons  ol  mass  destruction.  'I  his.  in  turn,  could  lead  to  accidenis. 
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unaulhori/cd  aclit)ns,  ra  lernirism.  Anollicr  hazard  is  ilic  possildc  leakage  dI  weapons  or  die 
materials  to  make  them  lo  would-be  prolileraiors  outside  the  l-'Skk  rinally,  the  potential  exodus 
of  weapons  scientists  and  their  technical  knowledge  is  a  sigmlicanl  danger  in  an  economy  where 
they  lace  unemployment  at  home,  but  potentially  high  demand  lor  ib.eir  expertise  abroad. 

The  old  looks  ol'  deterrence  through  strength,  balance  ot  power,  and  arms  coivli  oI  negotiations 
are  not  likely  —  by  themselves  —  to  effectively  address  the.se  dangeis.  New  approaches  are 
required,  which  take  advantage  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  lormer  superpower 
adversaries,  and  which  provide  incentives  and  as.sistance  lor  the  inheritors  of  the  Soviei  nuolear 
arsenal  to  take  the  appropriate  steps  toward  its  safe  and  secure  reduction  and  ultimate  disposition 
by  a  single  nuclear  succcs.'-or  state.  The  United  States  and  the  FSU  have  moved  from  an  era  of 
arms  control  negotiation  and  agreement  to  an  era  of  arms  control  implementation.  Rather  than 
obtaining  more  arms  control  pledges,  U.S.  elforts  must  now  be  oriented  to  turning  pledges  into 
deeds. 

U.S.  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  forces  of  the  former  Soviet  Unioii  among  the 
former  republics  and  beyond  cover  a  broad  range  of  activities.  In  addition  to  pursuing  the 
implementation  of  existing  arms  control  treaties,  DoD  is  actively  engaging  its  Russian  and  other 
FSU  counterparts  to  develop  areas  of  common  interest  and  action  to  reduce  the  threat  po.sed  to 
the  United  States  by  post-Soviet  nuclear  weapons  and  to  accelerate  the  deactivation  of  weapons 
slated  for  destruction  under  cun'cni  arms  control  pledges.  The  Nunn-Lugar  ihogram,  w'liicii 
provides  U.S.  expertise  and  material  assistance  to  Belarus.  Kazakhstan.  Russia,  and  Ukraine  lo 
help  them  pcrUirm  on  their  pledges  that  nuclear  weapons  be  returned  lo  Russia  and  dismantled, 
has  supported  .several  destruction  and  conversion  activities. 

Should  lhc.se  preventive  efforts  fail,  however,  U.S.  security  and  that  of  its  allies  must  be 
protected.  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review',  de.scribed  in  a  latei  cha[)iei',  w'ill  help  UoU  determine 
what  U.S.  nuclear  posture  is  best  suited  to  deter  tire  threats  of  the  posi-Cold  War  world.  The 
Ballistic  Missile  Dcfen.se  program  will  augment  U.S.  capabilities  to  delend  its  forces  against 
nuclear  and  other  possible  threats  from  the  weapons  of  the  former  Soviet  Unimi. 

'Fire  United  Stales  has  unprecedented  opportunities  to  reduce  potenti.il  luiure  ihicai.s  to  national 
security  through  programs  of  cooperation  with,  and  assistance  to.  the  new  indeiiendenl  slates. 
Over  the  next  .several  years,  the  Russian  Federation.  Belarus,  Ukraine,  and  Ka/.akbsiaii  must 
implement  their  respective  arms  reduction  commiimenls  under  Siialegic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks  (Sd  ART)  I,  including  obligations  they  agreed  to  in  the  Lisbon  Protocol.  In  adrliium. 
the  Russian  Federation  must  implement  its  S'lARF  II  obligations  and  President  Yeltsin's  and 
former  President  Gorbachev’s  responses  lo  the  U.,S.  Presidential  Nuclear  lmiiali\c.s.  Taking 
into  account  all  of  these  commitments,  hundreds  of  siialegic  offensive  arms  aiul  i''erhaps  over 
llkOrtO  nuclear  warheads  will  be  dismantled.  'Fhe  completion  ol  comidcx  logistical,  engineering, 
and  technical  tasks  is  required  lo  ensure  that  such  dismanilemciu  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  po:,.-,ible. 
ycl  safely  and  .securely.  The  Russian  I'ederalion  also  musi  ensure  the  safety  and  .secuiily  ol  iis 
remaining  nuclear  arsenal  and  meet  its  commitment  in  the  C'WG  to  eniiicly  ilesiroy  the  huge 
chemical  arsenal  inherited  from  the  .Soviet  Union. 

Iinplemeniing  ihe.sc  tasks  wiiuld  be  dilliculi  even  lor  slates  ihai  wcie  not  cxpeiiencing  ilie 
massive  ccamomic,  political,  aiid  military  dislocations  that  ihe  new  indeiieiuleni  states  lace 
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today.  A  failure  by  the  NIS  to  carry  out  ihc.se  lask.s  could  have  grave  national  .security 
ramifications  for  the  United  States.  'Flie  United  Slates  could  be  forced  to  devote  signiticani 
additional  resources  to  deter  or  defend  against  weapons  of  mass  destruction  that  should  have 
been  dismanitcd  and  destroyed.  And  the  nation  would  face  an  increased  risk  that  the  nuclear 
wcapotts  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  could  be  involved  in  accidents,  become  building  blocks 
for  nuclear  arms  in  new  nuclear  weajton  slates,  or  even  fall  prey  to  terrorist  groups.  The 
Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Initiative  is  designed  to  prevent  this  scenario  trom  occurring, 
and  it  also  does  so  in  ways  that  would  have  becii  unimagiriable  only  a  few-  years  ago. 

NUNN-LVGAR  PROGRAM 

Hirst  and  foremost,  the  Department  of  Delen.se,  who.se  funds  support  the  Nunn-Lugai  program, 
plays  a  critical  role  in  U.S.  efforts  ii)  provide  practical  and  effective  assistance  to  the  Russian 
Fedcfation,  Belarus,  Ukraine,  and  Ka/.akhslan  in  the  .safe  and  secure  transportation,  storage,  and 
elimination  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  other  w-eapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  prevention  ot 
weapons  proliferation.  The  Nunn-Lugar  program  directly  hastens  the  reduction  ol  the  threat  to 
the  United  Stales.  Its  existence  and  the  projects  carried  out  undei  its  auspices  also  act  iiidirecil>' 
to  .set  a  cooperative  agenda  tor  the  HSU,  garner  the  attention  ot  their  leaders,  and  locus  their 
efforis.  Also,  it  provides  an  enhanced  degree  ol  visibility  into  the  nuclear  activities  of  ihe.se 
countries. 

During  the  past  year,  tlie  Deparoneni's  maiiagemeiu  ic.sponsiiiilities  were  reorgant/.ed  to  improve 
the  development  and  execution  of  the  Nunn-Lugar  program.  One  important  move  was  the 
designation  of  the  A.SD(NS&CF’)  to  provide  overall  policy  guidance  as  well  as  day-to-day 
oversight.  DoD  has  led  the  ellort  to  accelerate  Nunn-Lugar  implementation  —  accelerating 
U.S,  efforts  with  the  eliginle  states  to  identify  specilic  assistance  requiremenis,  conclude  the 
necessary  implementing  agreements,  and  deliver  the  agreed  assistance  in  the  most  cosi-ellcctive 
and  timely  manner  possible. 

As  a  result,  by  October  1993,  the  Ueparimenl  had  notified  Congress  oi'  propos,:d  obligations 
totalling  nearly  .$790  million  (of  the  .$X()()  million  allocated  lor  IT  1992  and  HY  1993)  in 
Nunn-Lugar  funds  for  specific  projects  in  the  eligible  stales,  a  ihree-lold  increase  over  the 
January  1993  level.  More  importantly,  in  die  same  period,  the  total  assistance  committed 
under  agreements  concluded  with  the  Dep.uiincni  and  for  which  implemeniaiion  is  aciiudly 
under  way  rose  from  .$108  million  to  over  .$420  million  —  a  four-lold  increase. 

H'or  Nunn  Lugar  assistance  to  be  provided,  the  Hiesidenl  must  ceilily  that  reci[iicnt  nalu'us  are 
meeting  ceilain  standards  of  conduct,  riiey  include  lorgoing  military  modcini/.aiion  iirogiaitis 
that  exceed  legitimate  deleiise  requirements,  taciliiaiing  U..S.  venlication  ol  w-eapons  destroyed 
using  Nunn-Lugar  assistance,  a  commitment  ol  lullilling  arms  control  obligations,  conirilniiioiis 
toward  he  costs  ol  fulfilling  these  commitments,  and  respect  lor  liuina  i  rights.  DoD  will 
continue  to  work  with  other  goveriimeiiial  agencies  to  ensure  that  Nunn-Lugtn  assistance  is 
provided  to  only  those  countiies  which  fulfill  the  neces.sary  conditions. 

laioking  to  the  future,  the  United  .Slates  ol  course  cannot  and  should  not  bear  the  enliie 
dismantlement  cost  foi  the  four  New  Independent  Stales,  and  the  l.iiiited  States  will  coiitmue 
to  in.sisi  that  lhe.se  loui  states  do  their  part.  The  expansion  ol  the  Inlateisd  assistance  liv  key 
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Western  allies  and  Japan  to  the  New  Independent  States  lor  deniilitari/.ation  and  defense 
diversification  will  remain  a  li.S.  priority,  alony  with  improving  the  coordination  oi  those 
bilateral  efforts  "’ith  tlic  U.S.  piograni.  With  U.S.  encouragement,  Japan  has  now  allocated 
$100  million  to  a  cooperative  threat  reduction  program  with  the  NIS,  similar  to  the  ffS. 
approach. 

Nevenhclcss,  it  is  clear  that  requirements  for  Nunn-Lugar  assista  ice  will  continue  beyond  the 
additional  $4(KJ  million  authori/cd  by  Congress  for  b'Y  1094.  The  emphasis  on  key  areas,  such 
as  a.ssistancc  for  the  elimination  of  strategic  olfcnsivc  arm.'-,  is  expected  to  continue.  I'or 
example,  current  Nunn-Lugar  assistance  to  the  Rus.sian  Fcdeiation  takes  into  account  only 
START  I  dismantlement  requirements,  not  the  additional  and  significant  requiremenLs  !or 
Russian  implementation  of  ST  ART  II.  But  there  are  other  large  projects  receiving  Nunn-Lugar 
assistance,  such  as  the  planned  Russian  .storage  facility  for  fissile  material  from  dismantled 
nuclear  weapons,  and  the  environmentally  safe  destruction  of  Russian  chemical  w-eapons  that 
may  require  a  sustained  and  multiyear  effort  if  they  are  to  succeed.  And  additional,  innovative 
ways  arc  being  explored  to  irse  Nunn-Lugar  rc.sources  to  keep  the  process  of  denuclean/.ation 
and  demilitarization  on  track  in  the  NIS. 


DEFENSE  CONVERSION 
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facilitating  dem.ilitari/.ation  and  nonproliferation  in  the 


rSU,  with  new'  and  innovative  approaches  to  help  key  NTS  cainvert  their  miliiaiy'  industries, 
technologies,  and  capabilities  into  civilian  activities.  Such  activities  promote  the  orderly 
downsi/jng  of  the  mammoth  military-industrial  complex  inherited  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
reorient  those  capabilities  to  peaceful  .scientific  and  other  civilian  endeavors,  and  promote  the 
economic  progress  and  stability  of  these  slates.  A  number  ol'  U.S.  government  agencies  conduct 
a  wide  array  of  activities  that  directly  ;md  indirectly  support  me  del'ense  conversion  efforts  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  TTiesc  include  several  major  programs  by  the  DL-parimcnl  of  Commerce  to 
strengthen  American  and  former  Soviet  busine.ss  relations,  and  the  programs  of  the  Agency  lor 
International  Development  and  the  Department  of  Slate  to  suppoii  Russia’s  economic  reloirn, 
privatization,  and  officer  rescitlemeni,  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency’s 
Entrepreneurial  Training  workshops  lor  Ru.ssian  lu'clcar  weapons  scieiiiisis.  T'hey  also  include 
ongoing  cooperative  research  activities  between  .scientists  and  engineers  in  the  l.jcparinicnt  ol 
Defense,  the  DeparimeiU  of  Energy,  the  National  Aeronautic  and  Space  Administration,  and 
their  Russian  counterparts. 


Direct  DoD  support  to  defense  conversion  in  the  NIS  comes  primarily  from  the  Nunn  Lugai 
prugrani.  In  I-'Y  1903,  DoD  committed  .$20  million  in  Nunn-Lugar  lunds  to  various  dcletisc 
convers'  n  juojccts  in  Belarus,  and  $20  million  to  a  prr'gram  in  Russia  to  convert  one  oi  moic 
defense  industrial  lacililics  to  producing  prefabricated  housing.  The  lii.-.i  otdcis  Irom  tins  lattci 
project  will  piovide  housing  for  demobilized  oflicers  Irom  the  Siiategic  Rocket  l  orccs.  In 
L'Y  1994,  llic  Dcirarimenl  intends  to  lund  .several  spccilic  industrial  dcicnsc  convcisioii  piojccts 
teaming  U.S.  parlncis  with  selected  Russian  linns  loiincrly  involved  m  the  pioduction  o) 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In  addition,  the  Deparlinenl  will  esltdilish  the  Ibclcnsc  EiUcr|)iise 
Dcmilitari/.aiioii  and  Resliuciuring  Lund,  newly  authorized  by  Congiess.  winch  is  designed  ti. 
attract  U.S.  private  capital  to  the  dcfen.se  conversion  elforl  in  the  NIS. 
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DoD  d'^iivuic.s  relaicd  to  dcl'cn.sc  conversion  in  the  NIS  arc  coordinated  with  other  U.S  ajiencics 
and  through  the  U.S.  component  of  the  U.S.-Ru.ssian  Coninii.ssion  on  Conversion  of  Detense 
Industry,  established  w'ithin  the  framework  of  the  Joint  U.S. -Russian  Commission  on  Economic 
and  Technological  Cooperation.  It  is  chaired  on  the  U.S.  side  by  the  I^eputy  Secretary  of 
Defense.  This  commission  —  and  the  expected  counterpart  arrangements  with  Ukraine,  Belarus, 
and  Kazakhstan  —  provides  a  .senior  channel  of  communication  between  settior  oflicials  ot  the 
gttverntnents,  which  promotes  cooperatioti  in  defet'se  conversion.  Through  the  C.'omtnissiotis. 
the  governments  which  inherited  the  legacy  ol' Cold  War  defense  economies  ;iie  able  to  share 
their  experiences  in  delensc  restructuring,  rationtili/ing  defcn.se  planning,  and  delense  itidustruil 
data  base  management.  Tliey  are  also  able  to  discuss  the  financial,  structurtil  ;md.  in  the  case  ol 
the  NIS,  economic  assistance  requirements  foreflcctive  conversion. 

.4  CCELERA TED  DEA  CT! VA  TION 

To  further  reduce  the  threats  posed  by  the  the  large  number  ol  strategic  nucletii  arms  in  the 
states  of  the.  former  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  in  parallel  witli  its  offer  of  dismtmtlement 
assistance,  has  jiroposcd  concrete  steps  to  achieve  accelerated  tleaciiviiiion  of  strategic  syNlems 
slated  for  ehminatimi  under  START  'The  Department,  leading  by  examine,  has  already  removed 
over  yo  percent  of  ETJM  and  submarine  launclied  ballistic  missile  (STBMj  warheads  whose 
launchers  wall  be  eliminated  during  the  7-ycar  .S  TART  reduction  period.  DoD  expects  to 
complete  the  removal  of  all  v/arheads  from  the.se  ini.ssiles  by  the  end  of  1994  and  remove  all 
such  missiles  from  tl'^eir  launchers  liy  the  end  of  iyy.T  DoD  has  also  begun  elimination  ol 
deactivated  ICBM  launcher-.  'The  heavy  bombers  required  to  be  eliminated  under  .S'TAR'T  htive 
already  been  retired  and  iianslerred  to  the  elimination  facility  w'here  the  oldest  model  B-,S2s  are 
being  destroyed. 

At  llic  same  time,  Dtu)  is  wxirking  closely  with  the  Russian  Federation,  Belarus,  T'kraine.  and 
Kazakhstiin  to  encourage  similar  accelerated  deactivation  of  strategic  olTensivc  tunis  on  thc'ir 
territory.  'The  Department  has  been  active  in  promoting  practical  appiotiches  to  resohe  issues 
atnong  some  of  tliesc  former  Soviet  stiites  .so  that  the  procc.ss  ol  actually  removing  the  militaiy 
threat  from  the.se  arms  can  firoceed  as  quickly  as  pii.ssible. 

Regime  Implementation 

The  United  States  is  a  participant  in  a  wide  range  of  arms  control  treaties  and  othei  legimes 
which  .seek  to  address  the  new  luicleai  dtuigers.  U.S.  counteiprolil'cration  and  threat  redueiion 
initiatives  complement,  but  do  not  reitlace,  the  continuing  lequiremeni  U)  support  eflective 
implementation  of  existing  arm;-,  contiol  agreement.',  and  to  prepare  lor  implementiition  of  those 
pending  ratification  or  entty  into  lorce.  T  he  Depaitment  ol  Defense  remains  committed  to 
effective  implementation,  both  to  ensure  IhiU  the  United  States  can  realize  the  political  ;ind 
sccurit_  benelits  of  existing  arms  control  and  confidence-building  tigreements  and,  whet  e 
appropriate,  lay  the  nece.ssaiy  grounuw'ork  for  pos.sible  lutute  negotiated  metisures. 

START  AND  START  H 

With  signatuie  of  the  Lisbon  Protocol  in  May  1992,  the  Ru,.).S!an  Federation,  Republic  of  Belarus, 
Ukiame,  and  Kazakhstan  became  parties  to  SIARI  I.  Since  then,  the  Umled  States  has  been 
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working  with  them  to  picparc  Tor  .sm(M)ih  and  clTective  implementation  ol  the  'I'reaty  once  it 
enters  into  lorce.  During  D^y3,  the  United  States  held  two  5-week  sessions  with  the  otlier 
START  I  parties  in  the  Joint  Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission  to  discuss  proceduial 
arrangements  and  detailed  application  of  the  venlicaiion  and  implementation  pms  isions  ol  the 
Treaty.  Through  such  meetings,  which  include  active  participation  by  Department  ol  Delense 
representatives,  common  appntaches  are  emerging  that  can  ensure  elTective  execution  o!  tl.e 
Treaty  and  realization  of  its  .security  and  political  benelits.  Through  these  and  other  contacts,  the 
United  States  continues  to  encourage  Ukraine’s  prompt  unconditional  ratilication  ol  S  TAR'l'  I 
and  its  accession  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolil'eration  'I'reaty  (NPT)  as  a  non-nuclear  weapon  state. 
Alter  thc.se  steps  are  accomplished,  it  w'ill  be  possible  for  all  parties  to  exchange  ir.strumenls  ol 
ratification,  and  the  Treaty  will  enter  into  lorce.  In  November  1993.  the  Ukrainian  legislature 
approved  the  Treaty  but  only  after  linking  it  to  various  condiiions  and  deferring  NP'I'  adherence. 


On  January  14,  1994,  Presidents  Clinton,  Kravchuk,  and  Yelisin  signed  a  trilateral  statement 
outlining  the  measuies  each  of  their  respective  government  will  take  to  facilitate  the  removal  ol 
all  nuclear  weapons  from  Ukraine.  Among  other  measures,  the  statement  specifies  prompt 
compensation  by  Russia  to  Ukraine  lor  the  highly  enriched  uranium  in  tho.se  weapons,  identified 
the  .sccuiity  assurance  that  the  United  .States,  Russia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  provide  to 
Ukraine  tincc  it  accedes  to  the  NP'P  as  a  non  -nuclear  weapon  state,  and  reiterates  Ukraine's 
commitment  to  eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons,  including  strategic  oflensive  arms,  from  its 
ieiiiloiv  by  the  end  ol  tiiC:  .START  I  I ie<ity's  7-\ear  ieduciiiii'i  jtcruid. 


START  II,  signed  Ity  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  I'ederation  in  Januar\  1993.  will  result  in 
the  elimination  of  all  ICBMs  equipped  with  multiple  independently  targetable  leentry  vehicles, 
or  MIRVs.  Elimination  of  lhc.se  systems,  particularly  the  heavy  ICBMs  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  v/ill  increase  strategic  stability  by  removing  the  incentive  cither  side  would  have,  during 
a  crisis,  to  use  such  high-value  assets  belore  their  potential  destruction.  In  addition.  ST  ART  11 
will  reduce  dramatically  the  overall  number  of  strategic  nuclear  warheads  deployed  on  either 
side  to  3,500  or  lower  —  approximately  one-third  the  size  of  the  arsenals  before  signature  of 
START  1. 


'The  United  States  continues  to  encourage  the  Russian  I'edei.ition  to  ratif\  ST  AR  T  II  as  soon  as 
practicable.  ST  ART  II  builds  upon  S  TART  1;  lor  example,  all  ST  AR'T  I  iirox  isions,  including  the 
verification  regime,  apply  to  S'T.'XR'T  II  except  where  they  have  been  explicitls  modilicd  by  the 
latter.  Consequently.  START'  11  cannot  enter  into  foice  before  START  I. 


INTERMEDIATE-RANGK  NUCLEAR  EORCES 


T  he  United  States  has  concluded  that  all  12  New  Indepeiuf.'iit  States  of  the  toimer  Sowel  Union 
are  successors  to  the  'Treaty  Between  the  United  States  ol  America  and  the  Union  ol  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Elimination  of 'Their  Inteimediate-Range  and  Sliorter  Range  Missiles 
(the  IN^' Treatyj.  Tor  their  part,  all  12  states  ha\e  acknowledged  that  the>'  are  successois  to  ihe 
'Tiealy  lienee,  all  are  hound  by  the  'Treaty's  |irohibitious  on  possession,  [irodnclion.  and  testing 
o!  gU'Und  TatincTicd  ciui.se  and  ballistic  missiles  with  nuiges  between  500  and  5,500  kiloineteis 
All  such  missiles  that  the  Lhiited  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  declared  to  be  in  then  possession  at 
the  time  the  Treaty  entered  into  lorce  in  19.SS  were  eliminated  prior  to  June  1.  1991  -  beloie 
the  lueakup  ol  the  lormer  Sos  iet  Union. 
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A^TI-fiALUSTIC  MISSILE  TREATY 

Durine  the  past  year,  ilic  Adminislraiion  has  reviewed  its  policN  on  U.S.  ballistic  missile  del'ense 
(BMIj)  requirements  and  the  I'uture  el  the  ABM  Treaty.  One  result  of  this  review  has  been  the 
roarrirniaiinn  of  U.S.  commitment  to  the  Treaty,  as  evidenced  liy  the  Administratioirs  siaiernem 
in  .hil)'  1993  that  the  nariow  or  traditional  interpretation  ol‘  the  Treaty  is  the  loyally  correct 
inierinetation. 

Duriiisj  1993,  the  Fhesidem  decided  tl  at  the  United  .States  will  accept  as  ABM  Treaty  Bartie.s 
any  ol  the  NIS  that  want  to  be  a  P<irt)  to  the  Treaty.  Ir.xacily  which  NIS  (in  addition  to  Russia) 
will  be  Fyirties  to  the  Treaty  has  not  been  linali/cd.  The  F'resident  also  decided  to  pursue  <in 
agreement  witu  ARM  Treaty  F’artios  that  would  clarily  the  distinction  betw'een  AF5M  systems, 
which  a.re  limited  by  the  'F'reaty,  and  non-ABM  .systems,  which  are  not.  Such  an  ayreemenl  wall 
allow  the  deploymem  ol  elTective  U.S.  TMIJ  .systems  lor  the  protection  of  U.S.  lorces,  allies, 
and  Iricnds  ayainst  the  yrowiny  ihealer  ballistic  missile  threat.  'I'he.se  two  ayreemenis  that  would 
update  and  clarity  the  AFiM  Treaty  are  beiny  pursued  in  the  Staniiiny  Consultative  Commission. 

C  ONVENTIONAL  FORCES  IN  EUROPE  (CEE)  AND  OPEN  SKIES  TREATIES 

The  Dcpariniem  ol  Fderense  continues  to  play  a  very  active  role  in  veril'ication  ami 
iniplemeniaiion  ol  the  ('IT  Treaty.  F'ven  in  the  ptcsi-Cold  War  era,  lhc.se  ellorts  are  nece.ssary 
to  rcali/c  the  'F'reaty 's  contribution  to  stability  through  reducing  levels  ol' conventional 
armaments  throughout  Fiiuope  and  ensuring  thui  there  can  be  no  desiabili  dug  concemrations 
oi' lorces  in  the  region.  In  1993,  the  On-Site  Fnspection  Agency  tOSlA)  patiicipaied  in  over 
7.3  inspections  under  the  Treaty  in  states  ol'  the  I'oriner  Warsaw'  Ihict.  and  escorted  I’oreign  ie<ims 
during  1.3  inspections  of  U.S.  fore  s  in  lairope. 

I)oU)  also  is  preparing  lor  implementation  ol  ilie  Open  Sides  Treat),  which  w'as  recently  ratilied. 
'I'hc  'F'reaty  wall  permit  states  [larties  to  overliy  other  parties  and  collect  iihoiographic  and  other 
specified  data,  thereby  strengthening  of  peace,  stal'iluy,  and  cooperative  security  through 
improved  openness  and  transparenc)'.  'I'he  'F'reaty  can  also  lacililaie  monilming  ol  compliance 
with  e.Ni.sting  or  future  arms  control  agreemenis  and  enhance  imcrnational  conflici  prevention 
and  crisis  managemeiU.  Tb.e  USAF-  has  completed  outfitting  the  lirst  dedicated  Ojicn  Skies 
aiicrafi,  wdiich  is  ready  for  opomtional  use  once  the  'Freaty  eniei  orce.  The  aircraft  is  now 
participating  in  a  prograni  ol  trial  flighis  with  other  treaty  sigmuoi  les. 

NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERATION  TREATY  (NPT) 

The  19(iiS  'Fieatv  on  the  Non-l'roliferation  o!  Nucleat  Weapons  establishes  certain  obligations 
for  both  nuciear  w'capons  ami  non-nuclear  we.ipons  states  regarding  the  translei,  maiuilacture. 
or  acquisition  ol'  nuclear  w-'capons  or  othei  nuclear  ex|ilosive  devices.  It  allows  all  parties  lo 
participate  in  the  exchange  of  equipment,  materials,  and  .scientific  and  technological  inloimalion 
fur  the  peaceful  uses  ol  nuclear  energy.  I'he  I'reaty  mandates  a  review  conlcrciice  2.3  )ears  after 
cnii')'  into  loice  ( I‘t7())  to  decide  whether  the  'F'reaty  should  coniimie  in  lorce  indelimtel),  or  Ik- 
cxiendetl  for  a  fixed  iieriotl.  'Fins  coiilerence  w'ill  take  place  in  199.3.  I)oU  has  been  repie.scnicd 
at  all  Freparaiory  Uomniittee  meetings  to  |irepare  lor  tliis  NP'F  Uxiensi'  n  Uonlercncc  and  is 
strongly  behind  the  U.S.  po.sition  lo  .sup[iort  indelinile  and  uncondition.d  extension  ol  ihe  'I'leaty. 
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CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  CONVENTION 

Signed  on  January  13,  1993,  by  over  1 30  eounirics,  the  CWC  ciirreiuly  lias  1  54  signalories  and 
enters  into  I'orcc  180  days  following  the  65lli  ratification  (4  countries  having  ratified  to  date). 

The  CWC  bans  the  use,  development,  production,  acquisition,  stockpiling,  and  iranslci  ol' 
chemical  weapons.  Since  February  1993  and  until  entry  into  force  (EIF)  (projccied  January  13, 
1995),  the  CWC  Preparatory  Commission  (PrepCom)  is  meeting  to  complete  the  details 
necessary  to  have  the  Organization  for  the  Prohibition  of  Chemical  Weapons  (OPCW)  fully 
operational  at  entry  into  lorce.  DoD  is  actively  participating  throughout  this  IhepCom  pi'occss 
by  providing  a  full  range  of  experts  from  inspections  procedures  to  treaty  data  management. 

As  mandated  under  the  CWC,  DoD  will  declare  and  destroy  the  U.S.  chemical  weapon  stockiiilc, 
as  well  as,  the  nonstockpile  (fomier  production  facilities,  trainers,  etc.)  items. 

BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS  CONVENTION  (BWC) 

The  President  has  directed  that  the  U.S.  promote  new  measures  that  provide  increased 
transparency  of  potential  biological  weapons  related  activities  and  facilities  in  an  effoit  to 
help  deter  violations  of  and  enhance  compliance  with  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
(BWC).  DoD  is  a  key  player  in  evaluating  a  range  of  compufsory  data  submission  and 
inspection  measures. 

EXPOHT  CONTROL  REGIMES 

The  Administration  has  committed  itself  to  harmonize  dtimestic  and  multilateral  export  controls 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Unilatcial  dual-use  export  controls  and  policies  are  under  review 
and  will  be  eliminated  unless  such  controls  are  c.ssential  to  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
inicrcsus.  Control  levels  will  also  be  reviewed  to  a.ssurc  their  appropriateness.  For  example. 
CoCom  control  levels  for  computers  tuid  telecommunications  were  recently  liberalized  and 
a  new  definitional  threshold  was  .set  for  supercomputers,  The.sc  changes  rcricci  global 
teehnologieal  advances  and  U.S  interest  in  assisting  the  modernization  ol  the  lormer  Soviet 
Union  while  at  the  same  lime  keeping  light  control  on  tho.sc  critical  technologies  winch  have 
the  potential  to  negate  or  .severely  challenge  areas  of  U.S.  military  supeiioriiy. 

Overall,  the  United  Stales  will  .seek  to  maintain  and  .strengthen  controls  on  so-calletl  chokepoini 
technologies,  llie.sc  controls  can  still  liave  a  dramatic  cflect  on  slowing  the  pace  ol  programs 
and  raising  their  crests.  This  contribution  is  important  to  the  migoing  ellorls  to  locus  aiul 
strengthen  key  international  cxpoii  control  regimes  like  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime 
(M  TCR),  the  Nuclear  Suppliers’  Group  (NSG),  and  tlK  Australia  Gioup  and  to  creaie  a  neu 
international  regime  to  replace  CoCom. 

Missile  Technology  Control  Regime 

The  only  multilateral  missile  nonproliferation  regime,  the  M  I  CK  is  a  voluntary  arrtngcmcm 
of  23  states  including  the  United  States,  Can.ida,  their  major  trading  partners  in  Fiiiope.  Ja[ian. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argcniina,  and  Hungary.  The  l.fS.  governmem.  strongly  suii|rori.s  tins 
regime  which  seeks  to  control  exports  ol  equipment  and  technology  —  both  miliiaiy  and  dual 
use  —  that  are  relevant  to  missile  development,  production,  and  operation. 
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Nuclear  Suppliers '  Group 

This  group  consists  of  27  nuclear  suppliers  and  seeks  lo  control  exports  ol  nuelCiir  materials, 
equipment,  and  leelinology.  both  dual-use  and  specially  designed  and  prepared.  Russia  is  a 
member  of  this  group  and  llicret'ore  hound  by  its  controls,  though  other  lormer  .Soviet  nuclear 
republics  —  particularly  Belarus,  Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan  — along  with  other  major  supplieis 
like  China  and  Brazil,  are  not.  The  U.S.  government  views  ob.servancc  ol  tlte  NSG  guidelines 
by  these  .‘  tates  as  an  important  means  of  stemming  the  iTiw  ol  nuclear  materials  and 
technologies. 


Australia  Group 


An  intormal  arrangement  ol  25  industrial  countries  including  the  United  States,  Canada,  most 
of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  it  attempts  to  prevent  the  spiead  ol 
chemical  and  hiological  weapons  materia!  and  technology.  The  Group  holds  inlormation 
exchanges  and  prepares  lists  of  chemical  precursors,  microorganisms,  and  related  equipment 
for  member  countries  it)  control  by  export  licensing  and  monitoring.  DoD's  contribution  lo 
U.,S.  participation  in  the  Australia  Group  has  paralleled  its  participation  in  the  negotiation  of 
and  the  implementation  planning  lor  the  CWC. 


The  United  .States  is  working  to  .strcr!gtb.c!i  those  regime.s  iltrough  prudent  cxpan.sio,n  of  tliO 
membership,  sharpening  the  lists  of  mutually  controlled  items,  and  improving  coordinaiion  and 
intelligence  information  excliange  to  incrca.se  ilie  olfeciiveness  of  the  regimes.  But  challenges 
remain  on  the  multilateral  front.  DoD  is  a  key  player  in  the  interagency  effort  to  replace 
CoCom,  which  was  targeted  against  the  now  defunct  Warsaw  Pact  ;ind  its  allies,  with  a  new 
regime  to  address  posi-Cold  War  .security  concerns.  'I'lus  new  regime  would  complement 
existing  nonproliferation  regimes,  filling  gaps  in  coverage  and  providing  greaiei'  transparency 
in  trade  in  advanced  conventional  w'capons.  It  would  prevent  transfers  of  militarily  critical 
lechnok'gy  to  .states  of  particular  concern  and  permit  lieiier  moimoiing  of  such  trade  in  regions 
of  instability  such  as  the  Middle  East.  Russia  would  be  expected  to  become  part  ol'  the  new 
regime  from  the  .start,  and  other  countries  willing  lo  ob.serve  nonprolileraiion  and  export  conirol 
icgimes  would  he  invited  to  join.  If  this  regime  is  successlul.  with  Russia  fully  pariicipaiing  in 
the  counteriirolifcralion  effoil,  it  promrses  to  till  impoitani  gajis  and  signilicanlly  iinirrove  the 
overall  counter|)rolifcration  elfori. 


U.N.  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRAQ  (UNSCOM) 

UN.SCOM  w'as  cslablished  pursuant  lo  United  Nations  .Security  Resolution  6S7  in  IRPl  lor  the 
purpo.se  ol  eliminating  lrat]’.s  capabilities  vis-a-vis  'veapons  of  mass  destruction  and  ballistic 
missiles  with  a  range  greater  than  150  kilometers,  and  ensuring  that  Iraq  does  mu  reacquire 
these  cairabililies.  In  the  nuclear  area.  UN.SC'OM  provides  assistance  and  cooperation  lo  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  Uol)  has  taken  the  lead  in  |U()\-uling  technical 
expertise  in  support  of  long-term  tnoniloriiig  efiort.s  in  Itaq. 
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Conclusion 

The  prolil'cration  of  mass  dcstruciion  weapons  was  idcniilied  as  ihe  primaiy  threat  to  U.S. 
security  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1993.  The  Department  has 
developed  two  elforts  to  addre.ss  this  threat.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  as.sisting  the  republics  ol' 
the  I'ormer  Soviet  Union  to  deal  responsibly  and  .safely  with  their  nuclear  legacy,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  working  to  limit  the  dangerous  aspects  of  the  diffusion  ol  WMD  technology 
around  the  world.  DoD’s  initiatives  in  threat  reduction  and  counierprolifcration  respond  to  the.se 
challenges  and  demonstrate  concretely  the  mca.sures  the  Department  is  taking  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  new  era. 
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Introduction 

In  the  new  si’cuniy  ora,  a  new  approach  to  Ballistic  Missile  Dcrciisc  (BMD)  is  required.  It 
involves  reorientiiijr  the  BMD  program  to  relied  the  lact  that  the  Cold  War  is  over  and  the  threat 
it  posed  to  the  security  ol  the  United  Slates  and  its  Iricnds  and  allies  is  greatly  reduced.  Of 
iiicreasing  importance  is  the  threat  ol  theater  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  ol'  mass  destruction 
(WMD').  This  change  also  rel  lects  the  Administration's  view  about  the  reduced  need  lor  early 
deplov  nient  ol  a  national  missile  dcl'ense  and  a  desire  to  lund  ovendl  missile  defense  research 
and  vlevelopmcnt  at  a  sustainable  level  Furthermore,  developing  deployable  advanced  theater 
missile  deienses  (TMD)  to  protect  U.S.  forward -deployed  forces,  allies,  and  friends  is  an 
impoiiant  element  of  the  Counterproliferalion  Initiative. 

7'hc  Role  of  Ballistic  Missile  Defenses  in  Meeting  New  Dangers 

The  importance  of  ballistic  mi.ssilc  deienses  in  meeting  the  new  security  dangers  is  underscored 
by  the  growing  proliferation  of  w'capons  of  mass  destruction  and  ballistic  missiles.  Currently, 
more  ihaii  25  countries,  many  ol' which  are  adversaries  of  the  United  Stales  and  its  allies,  possess 
or  may  developing  nuclear,  ciiemical,  or  bioKigical  weapons.  This  situation  is  exaceibaicd  by 
the  difficulties  of  controlling  the  spread  ol  .sensitive  technologies  supporting  ballistic  missile 
development.  Today,  more  than  15  nations  have  ballistic  missiles.  By  the  year  2()()().  perhaps 
20  nation'  may  have  them.  Many  of  the  countries  that  are  developing  or  acquiring  ballistic 
nii.ssiles  ate  also  .seeking  to  acquire,  or  already  have,  weapons  of  mass  desiniclion.  Ballistic 
rni.'.sile  technoKtgy  is  already  widely  available  and  much  vif  its  iniernaiional  trade  remains 
.ssmidaliv  outside  the  bounds  of  Western  controls.  North  Korea  and  China,  foi  example,  arc 
p.iriicuiai'  concerns  in  this  area. 

'I'he  deveiopmcnl  and  deployment  of  delen.scs  to  protect  against  these  threats  —  initially  against 
theater  ballistic  mis.ules  and  later,  il  necessary',  against  long-range  ihieals  to  the  United  .Stales 
'hai  could  emerge  after  the  turn  of  the  decade  —  are  important  parts  ol  U.S.  defense  strategy  that 
emphasize  response  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  potential  challenges  and  regional  conflicts.  Ballistic 
rms'.ile  defenses,  along  with  conventional  and  nuclear  capabilities,  also  contribute  to  national 
strategy  by  strengihening  deterrence  of  otber  nations,  dampening  incentives  to  escalate,  atid 
pre.serving  freedom  of  action. 

Fina'ly,  mi.ssilc  delen.ses  will  support  broadei  elloris  to  discourtige  the  spread  of  ballistic  missile 
tecbnologies  and  weapons  ol  mass  '.lesiruction  The  ihieat  c'f  ballistic  missile  use  m  legiona! 
coni  lids  brings  to  the  foreliont  ■  political  and  military  value  of  ballistic  missile  defenses. 
Tlleclive  .iiissik.  dekiises  can  reduce  incentives  lor  iiroltlciaiois  to  develop.  ac(|uire,  or  use 
ballisiic  missiles  and  weapons  of  rna.ss  dcsiriiciion.  Idelensiw  miss'le  systems  reduce  the 
value  ol  offensive  missile  .iystems  by  destroying  aUacking.  missiles,  thus  helping  to  denv 
accomplishment  of  a  belligeienl’s  ohiectives.  The  ability  to  extend  protection  iw  allies  and 
Iriends  in  a  region  cat'  have  a  significant  effect  toward  mitigating  llicii  desnv  to  produce  lluni 
own  offensive  WMD  systems  and  can  cncouiage  iheii  vvillmgness  to  act  conventionally  with 


DANGHRS  OF  WFAFONS  OF  MASS  DFSTRUCTION 

Uuriiii;  llic  Cold  War,  Itic  imncipal  luiclcai  dani;cr  wa.s  ihc  ihical  ol  a  inassuo  siiatopic  cxchaiiea 
wiih  ihc  Soviet  Uiiioi'.  In  rccL'iil  years,  ihi'.  lineal  has  receded,  alihoueli  die  Russian  nucleai 
arsenal  remains  laige  and  is  a  eoneern.  A  new  luielear  danger  stems  imm  die  iiossitiiiiiv  ol  a 
lew  luielear  wea|!ons  in  the  possession  ol  a  regime  hosiile  to  the  United  Stales  —  renegade 
stales,  terrorist  organi/.alions,  or  aggressor  nations.  Moreover,  the  past  several  yeais  liase 
witne.ssed  growing  elTorls  by  developing  states,  ineluding  some  imlriendly  to  the  United  Slate  .. 
to  aeqiiire  nuclear,  bioiogietd,  and  chemical  weapons.  In  some  instances,  legimes  such  as  N'oiiii 
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Korea  are  ('levelopi'.g  an  indigenous  capability  to  produeo  nuclear  wcapon.s.  Many  of  those 
nations  already  have  some  form  of  ballistic  missile  capability. 

The  combination  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  with  theater  ballistic  missiles  pose.s  a  unique 
throat  to  managing  future  regional  crises.  An  aggrc.s.sor  .state  may  in  the  future  seek  to  limit 
freedom  of  action  by  precluding  or  limiting  conventional  Wesiern  military  aiti  lo  an  ally  or 
friend  simply  by  threatening  a  missile  strike.  The  threat  ol'a  nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological 
attack  may  intimidate  a  neighboring  nation,  thereby  di.scouraging  it  irom  seeking  U.S.  protection 
or  participating  with  the  United  States  in  the  formation  of  a  dcfetisive  coalition.  The  United 
Slates  cannot  accept  a  situation  in  which  the  threat  or  use  ol  ballistic  missiles  armed  with  WMD 
consirain  its  ability  lo  project  military  forces  lo  meet  commitments  abioad  and  achieve  tialional 
security  ohjectiNCS.  l.fS.  forces,  once  deployed,  must  have  TMU  delense  capabilities  to  deal 
effectively  with  ballistic  missile  llireats. 


Over  the  inger  term,  hostile  states  posse.ssing  long-range  ballistic  missiles  could  directly 
threaten  Amciican  cities  in  an  allcmpl  to  deter  or  olhetwi.se  leslrain  the  United  Slates  from 
pursuing  political,  diplomatic,  or  military  initiatives  designed  lo  resolve  a  crisis.  Wiib.  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  even  small-.scale  ballistic  mi.ssile  ihrcaus  lo  the  United  States  would  raise 
dramatically  the  potential  costs  and  risks  ol  miliiaiy'  operations,  undermining  conventional 
superiority  and  threatening  the  credibility  of  U.S.  regional  security  .strategy. 

REGIONAL  DANGERS 

With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  threats  it'  stability  in  key  regions  throughout  the  world 
have  become  one  of  America’s  principal  military  concerns.  Examples  of  ihc.se  threats  include 
regional  aggressors,  like  Iraq  in  1990,  and  ethnic  and  religious  civil  wars,  as  in  the  fomicr 
’’I'ugoslaviu.  The  threat  of  the  u.sc  ol  ballistic  mi.ssilcs  in  regional  conllicis,  cspeciall)  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia,  has  grown  enormously  over  the  past  two  decades.  Ballistic 
missiles  have  been  used  in  five  regional  conllicis  since  197.'^.  Mo.m  recently,  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  War,  Iraq  launched  nearly  90  nuidifievl  Scuds  against  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  U.S. -led 
coalition  forces.  The  Gulf  War  presages  the  type  ol  major  regional  conllicis  to  preiiare  for  —  a 
theater  of  ctmllicl  far  from  home,  against  adversaries  well  arined  with  advanced  conventional 
and  unconventitinal  weaponry.  The  proliferalio.n  ol  ballistic  missiles  ami  weapons  til  mass 
desliuclion  increases  the  danger  to  U.S.  forces  and  allies  in  lulure  potential  conllicis. 

Ballistic  missile  defenses  can  contribute  to  U.S.  militaiy  st  alegy  for  major  regional 
contingencies  in  a  number  of  ciilical  ways.  Duiing  O|)eialion  Desert  Storm,  .several  important 
lessons  were  learned  about  the  political  and  military  value  of  theater  ballistic  missile  defenses. 
First,  Iraq  demonstrated  liial  mis.sile.*  armed  only  with  conventional  warheads  were  effective 
tenor  weapons.  The  Scud  aliacks  on  civilian  population  centers  caused  a  refocus  of  coalition 
military  strategy  lo  emphasi/e  protection  of  iiinocent  lives  and  other  nonmiliiary  as.sels 
This  emphasis  necessarily  constrained  options  for  employing  available  allied  lorces  in  other 
operational  missions.  Such  a  cajiability  for  proieciing  iionconibalanis  will  become  increasingly 
vital  to  the  U.S.  leaueiship  lole  in  the  woiKi  as  lial.islic  missiles  prolileralc  and  aggicssors 
attempt  to  deter  the  loimalion  (d  defensive  coalitions  through  '.he  ihieal  ol  mi.ssile  aliacks. 
Second,  Gold  War  manileslalions  of  deterrence  may  not  always  apply  in  regional  conflict 
sitmilions.  Instead  of  being  deterred  by  the  possibility  ol  Isiaeli  relaliatioii  against  Scud 
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attacks,  Iraij  sought  to  provoke  such  a  response  to  cliange  the  political  dynamics  ol  the  T  S  ded 
coalition  and  thus  inlluence  the  outcome  ol'  tlie  war.  In  this  i)  pe  of  situation,  tlie  [.’le.sence  ol 
defenses  can  be  decisive  in  avoiding  lurthei  e.scalation.  In  the  same  vein,  missile  defenses  also 
reduce  jrressures  on  U.S.  military  and  political  leaders  involved  in  a  regional  conlbct  to  alter 
their  campaign  or  war  plans  because  of  the  threat  or  use  of  hallisiic  missiles.  In  the  absence  of 
clTective  defen.ses,  such  carcl'ully  laid  plans  could  be  disrupted  or  delayed,  d'hird,  ihe  United 
States  experienced  great  dil'ficulty  in  locating  and  destroying  mobile  missile  systems.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  coalition  had  total  ait  supremacy  during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  it  was  unable 
to  effectively  locate  Iraq's  mobile  launchers  and  halt  Scud  attacks. 

All  the.sc  factors  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  more  ellective  'I'MD  are  required  to  include 
improving  existing  systems,  acqi.ming  new  systems,  and  itnprov  ing  the  capabibty  to  target 
tnobile  missiles  —  the  Patriot  system's  performance  in  the  Gulf  War  noiw  ithstatidtng.  In  the 
future,  there  will  he  more  sophisticated  ballistic  mi.ssile  ihieaLs  with  develo[nneni  clearlv  in 
the  direction  of  systems  ol' increasing  range,  speed,  accunicy.  ;uid  lethality  —  including  being 
armed  with  weapons  ol'  mass  destruction. 


In  recognition  of  the  radically  altered  international  .security  enviionmeni,  tie.’  Department  has 
changed  the  name  of  the  Stiategic  Defense  Initiative  Oigani/.itimi  (.SI.')lDj  to  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Organi/iition  or  BMDO.  This  change  in  name  signifies  a  reotieniaiion  in 
ballistic  missile  defense  policy  from  Cold  War  objectives  and  debates  lo  the  new  dangeis  of  the 
post-Cold  War  era.  Also  changed  is  the  chain  of  command  lor  HMIXT  .Since  ils  'nccpiion  in 
1984,  SDIO  had  reported  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  .N'ow,  B.MDO  will  lepori  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defen.se  for  Acquisition  and  Technolog>'.  I  his  orgaiii/ational  change 
rellects  BMDO's  new  emphasis  on  acquiring  and  lielding  ellective  1  MD  cttpabiiiiy  as  qtiicklv 
as  pttssible.  It  also  underscores  the  iransitton  of  certain  I'MD  inogi  ams  from  re.sctirch  to  sysicins 
acquisition,  and  will  allow  the  Deptirtment  to  manage  woik  on  ballistic  missile  delciisc  in  a 
manner  tippropriate  to  its  place  in  the  overttll  defense  progiam 

To  address  the  security  challenges  po.sed  by  ballistic  missiles  tmd  weapons  ol  mass  desti  action 
the  Departnieiii  has  refocu.sed  priorities  guiding  the  ball.stic  mi^s)lc  dclensc  inogiam. 
Implementing  these  new  prioiities  was  one  ol  the  m.qoi  goals  ol  the  I'ottoin  Iqi  Review 

The  highesi  priority  is  assigned  to  the  development  and  deployment  ol  IMD  lo  nieci  the  piesent 
and  growing  threat  from  ballistic  missiles  to  forward-deployed  loices.  tillies,  and  liiends  'I  lim. 
emirltasis  will  [truvide  effective  piotectiun  against  theater  ballistic  missiles  as  caily  as  jiossible 
consisteni  wiili  DoD's  locus  on  legional  conllicts  and  e.vpeiicncc  in  Dpeiaiion  I  )cseil  .Sloii:i. 

'fhe  TMD  program  is  siriicluted  lo  put  captibilily  into  the  lieid  quickly  b\  upgiadiiig  exisimg 
I'MD  systems  while  developing  more  advanced  I'MD  ca|)ahiliiv. 

Ability  to  intercept  shorter-range  ballistic  missiles  is  cuiientiy  limited  to  the  Pali  mi  A  Ivaiic'd 
Cai')abili!y-2  (P.AC'-2)  missile,  which  v'/as  used  ag.iii'st  ballistic  missile  altticks  iliiiing  iiie 
Gulf  War.  'i'he  immediacy  ('fine  tactical  ballistic  missile  lliieat  aigues  siiongly  loi  the  lapid 
deployment  ol  the  PACi-3  and  the  1  lawk/TP.S  59  rtidtii  'I  MD  modi' icalmiis.  along  wiili  upgiades 
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lo  li.c  Aegis/Slaiidiird  Missile  Block  IVA.  lo  provide  greater  lethalil)'.  range,  and  accuracy,  a.iul 
more  cai'/abilily  against  longer-range  tactical  ballistic  missiles.  While  modil'ications  lu  c-xr-iting 
systems  can  provide  [mint  derense  ioi'  most  existing  tactical  ballistic  mis.Mle  threats,  llie  'I'lieatei 
High  Altitude  Area  Del'ense  (  rilAAD)  .system  will  provide  area  delense  .igainst  adxanced 
theater  threats.  THAAD  is  an  upper-tier  .system  which  would  deieat  longer-range  theater 
missiles  and  intercept  them  at  greater  distances  from  the  del'ended  area  thereby  reducing  the 
cliects  ol  u'eapons  ol  mass  destruction.  When  operated  together,  lower-  <ind  ufiper-tier  theater 
missile  delense  systems  will  [irovido  a  layered  del'en.se  with  an  even  higher  pri'bability  ol 
deleatiiig  regional  ballistic  missile  strikes.  Far-term  capabilities  to  delend  against  expected 
higher-pcrlormance  thetuer  ballistic  missiles  while  a.ssuring  required  mobility  of  Iriendl)  lorces 
are  currently  being  evaluated  in  the  TMD  concepts  ot' .sea-based  theater-wide  M'BM  delense,  the 
Corps  .SAM  program,  and  ascent/hoost  phase  intercept. 

'I'he  .second  priority  is  national  missile  delense  liu'  the  liniled  Stales.  In  recognition  ol  the  low 
prohabilily  ol' a  massive  ballistic  missile  attack  I'rom  the  lormer  Soviet  Union  orC'hm.i,  hut  to 
preseVvC  a  hedge  against  a  chtinge  in  that  ['lohabil.ty  or  the  emergence  ol'a  long-range  ballistic 
missile  capability  by  another  tuisiilc  nation,  national  mis.sile  delei'se  eliorts  will  be  rocused  on 
ach  eving  aitd  maintaining  technical  readiness.  Tlie.se  elTorts  will  also  I'ocus  on  develo[iiiig  and 
maintaining  the  option  to  deploy  an  antibaliistic  missile  .system  that  is  capable  ot  |)tt)viding  a 
highly  elTective  delen.se  oi  the  United  States  tigainsi  limited  attacks  of  ballistic  missiles. 
Consetjueiuly,  most  elements  ol  a  nationa'  defen.se  will  proceed  as  re, search  and  technology 
development  programs,  radier  than  as  actiuisition  programs.  However.  Brilliant  b.yes,  a 
mid-C',)uise  missile  tracking  satellne  (or  an  equally  ellecti'/e  alternati'.'c)  will  continue  as  an 
acquisition  program  because  it  can  substantially  increa.se  the  defended  area  ol  a  TMD  sy  stem, 
sucl'i  as  THAAD.  Uikewi.se.  ground -ba.sed  radar  (GBKi  technology  lor  national  (.lelense  will 
advance  ihiough  the  GBii  program  lor  THAAD.  Interceptor  technology  efforts  will  locus 
on  kinetic  kill  vehicle  impmvemetus  and  testing.  The  Department's  ap|)roach  is  structured  so 
that  national  missile  dei’enses  could  he  fielded  more  rapidly  should  a  limited  ballistic  missile 
threat  to  the  United  States  develop  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

The  third  priority  is  advanced  lollow-oii  BMD  technologies.  Ke.search  m  tins  area  is  aimed 
at  developing  technologies  offering  piomise  for  improved  performance  in  both  t-.ctical  and 
strategic  delonses,  as  insurance  against  po.ssible  luture  thie.its.  S]iace-ba.sed  mieiceptors  are 
in  this  category  as  a  technology  lia.se  program  only. 


1  he  United  States  lias  long  pursiu  tl  active  programmatic  and  policy  dialogue  with  its  l.uiopear,. 
Asian,  and  I’acilic  allies,  as  well  as  with  Isiael  on  ballistic  missile  delenses.  The  policy  dialogne 
was  leinvigorated  by  the  leiociismg  ol  the  Stiatvgic  Delense  Inr.iative  [nogiam  in  .laiiuaiy  1991 
and  the  (ilobal  I’rotection  System  initiative  in  response  to  President  ’^'eltsin's  .lanuaiy  Ibb.? 
challenge  to  develop  a  global  delense  capedubty.  1  he  change  in  name  irom  SDK)  to  lUMDO. 
billowed  shoitly  by  the  annouiieemeiil  o'  the  lesults  ol  an  extensive  review  oi  the  U.S.  missile 
delense  progiam.  .signaled  allies  .uid  liieiuls  ihai  the  I  hiited  Slate  ■  was  [Mep.iiing  lo  aiulres-.  the 
ciiiieiu  and  piojecied  t''allisnc  missile  d.uigeisol  ilu-  po-.i  ('old  W.n  era 

111  developing  its  iU’vII ;  piogi.un  (s;iecilicaliv  it-.  IMI '  systv-insj,  die  I  niied  Si.nes  vv  ill  ii 
looking  to  coopei.ite  vviih  manv  oi  in,  allies  ana  liiends  wiio  sluin.-  the  pioblcms  aiising  tmm 
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the  prolil'cration  ol  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  ol  mass  destruction.  In  both  bilateral  and 
regional  fora,  tire  United  States  has  stressed  the  operational  importance  of  cooperative  efforts 
with  alliance  partners  and  friends  in  the  development,  production,  and  follow-on  support  of 
weapon  systems  in  general,  and  TMD  systems  in  particular.  In  an  era  ol'  declining  budgets, 
cooperation  is  especially  important.  The  Department  will  pursue  opportunities  to  enhance  the 
return  on  scarce  re.scarch,  development,  and  acquisition  dollars.  Cooperation  with  tillies  and 
friends  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  U.S.  international  obligations,  such  as 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  MTCR  guidelines. 

To  enhance  the  security  of  U.S.  forces  and  allies  alike,  the  United  States  is  examining  ways  to 
increase  TMD  cooperation  beyond  just  hardware  rc.search,  production,  or  deployment  of  TMD 
sensors  or  interceptors.  Other  areas  for  TMD  di.scus.sions  and  cooperation  with  allies  could 
include  some  of  the  following  areas;  exchanges  on  threats  and  requiremenLs;  studies  and  test 
beds;  wargames  and  operational  activities;  interoperability  with  other  TMD  forces;  battle 
managcmentycommand,  control,  and  communications  (BM/C-^);  upgrades  to  improve  existing 
deployed  systems  and  achieve  TMD  capabilities;  and  the  sharing  t)i  sen.st)r  information. 


Conclusion 


The  refocusing  of  U.S.  ballistic  mi.ssile  dcfcn.se  programs  reflects  the  Department  s 
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posed  to  the  sccurit)’  of  the  United  States  and  its  friends  and  allies  has  been  replaced  ny  the 
threat  of  theater  balli.stic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  As  a  result,  the  ov  erall 
BMD  program,  as  highlighted  in  this  .section  --  a  rol/usi  TMD  el'fori  to  defeat  the  most 
pressing  theater  ballistic  missile  threats  plus  a  limited  national  mi.ssilo  defense  technology 
prognim  —  is  the  best  approach  to  rapidly  achieving  an  effective  TMD  capability  and  hedging 
again.st  long-term  threats  to  U.S.  ternK^rv'. 
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NUCLEAR  POSTURE  REVIEW 


Introduction 

The  nu  ieai  posiurc  ol  tlic  Uniicd  Stales  j/fcw  and  develoiK'd  in  respiMise  U)  the  Cold  Wai, 
serving  as  the  roiindaliint  el’  U.S.  defense  and  naiional  seeurily  policy  for  more  than  40  years. 
But  wiili  ilie  watershed  of  events  in  recent  yeais.  it  appears  that  the  threats  of  a  massive  luiclear 
attack  on  the  United  States,  major  war  in  Europe,  and  global  nuclear  war  ha\e  receded  to  an 
all-time  low'. 

Despite  the  new  security  era,  the  nuclear  threat  continues  to  e.Kisi.  Tens  of  thousands  ol'  nucleai 
weapons  remain  in  the  republics  of  the  tormei  Soviet  Union;  custody  and  control  over  their  use 
may  be  less  secure  now  than  in  the  past.  New  threats  to  U.S.  national  security  have  emerged  as 
additional  nations  have  sought  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

Some  of  these  residual  and  emerging  threats  may  not  be  amenable  to  the  approaches  th.at 
worked  during  the  Cold  War.  Consequently,  ihe.se  new  dangers  may  require  new  respon.ses. 
U.S.  nuclear  posture  will  be  a  critical  clement  in  responding  to  ihese  new  mielear  ihreats  Th.e 
Nuclear  Bosturc  Review  —  the  lirsi  since  the  late  1970s  —  is  examining  in  integrated  fashion 
the  entire  range  of  issues  tissociatcd  with  U.S.  nuclear  posture:  policy,  doctrine,  lorce  structure, 
operations,  command  and  control,  .safety  and  .security,  and  infrastructure.  It  will  act  as  the 
foundation  that  shapes  U.S.  nuclear  I'orce  posture  in  the  posl-Caild  War  world. 


Continuity  in  the  Po.st-Cold  War  World 

As  the  Deiiartmeni  reviews  its  nuclear  posture  to  address  the  new  nuclear  dangers,  it  must  keep 
in  mind  a  number  ol  features  of  the  international  .security  environment  that  have  not  changed. 
I-irsl  among  these  is  the  U.S.  position  of  leadership  in  the  iniernaiional  arena.  As  the  only 
remaining  superpower,  America  must  acknowledge  its  preeminent  status  and  the  exam|ile  it  .sets 
V'hen  slrucluiing  forces  and  outlining  doctrine.  Some  nations  .seek  evidence  and  ivassuraiice  that 
America,  will  protect  iheir  interests  and  help  them  safeguard  their  .secuiiiy;  others  seek  excuses  to 
pursue  or  enhance  their  own  nuclear  capabilities  in  response  to  real  or  imagined  ihreats.  The 
United  .Stales  cannot  ignore  the  lacl  that  its  military  |)oslure  and,  pariicuhu  !y,  its  nuclear  iiosture 
may  influence  the  decisions  by  others  to  either  acquire  or  foiego  their  own  nuclear  weapims  and 
other  weapons  ol  mass  destruction. 

Nuclear  wea[ions  are  an  enduring  reality  and  are  not  likely  to  disappeai  in  the  loieseeable  future. 
Their  numbers  may  decrease  and  the  nature  ol  the  threat  laced  from  them  may  change,  but  the) 
simply  cannot  be  eliminated  from  American  delen.se  policy  and  .security  strategy.  What  the 
naiie/ii  can  do  is  respond  to  the  demi.se  of  the  old  style  Soviet  lineal  and  the  emergence  of  new 
threats  to  U.S.  .security  by  appropriately  altering  force  posture  and  outlining  a  new  role  for 
nucl''ar  weapons  in  the  national  .security  strategy. 
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Finally,  dcicrrcncc  will  rcniain  central  to  U.S.  national  .security  .su.uec).  But  while  classic 
deterrence  will  be  a  I'.ecessary  and  inescapable  ingredieiu  in  the  new  st.cuiiiy  ei,i.  it  might  not 
be  sulTicieni  to  meet  all  the  new  nuclear  threats.  During  the  Cold  Wai  a:,  .  l '.S.  nuclear  lorces 
were  iiuended  to  deter  any  lorni  of  miluary  aggression  by  the  nations  ol  tiv'  Wa'  saw  Pact  against 
those  ol'  NATO.  This  included  not  only  a  direct  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States,  but  also 
nuclear  attack,  conventional  attack,  and  coercion  aimed  at  U.S  allies  in  lairope  and  Asia.  The 
United  States  maintained  the  nuclear  and  eonventional  lorces  d.:emeii  ni.xessaty  ti.  convince  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  could  not  aehicve  its  political  or  military  objecdves  in  a  conllict  with  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  Bccau.se  NATO  laced  the  numcricaliy  supeiior  conventional  forces 
of  the  Warsaw  F'act  nations,  nuclear  weapons  .served  as  the  counterweight  and  thi'  ultimate 
gtittraiutir  of  U.S.  and  NATO  .security.  Thc.se  weapons  ensured  that  tlie  ultitnatc  costs  of  Soviet 
aggiession  —  nuclear  destruction  —  would  certaii.ly  outweigh  any  expected  benefits. 

it  remains  undetermined  if  the  objectives  or  the  metliods  ol  (.'old  W'ar  si\le  nuclear  deterrence 
will  be  apinopriato  when  facing  the  new  nuclear  dangers  (d  the  posi-Ceid  VVar  world.  Some 
of  the  thieats  may  not  be  sirsccptihle  to  deterrence,  at  least  to  the  ch.issic  model  of  detenence 
developed  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  liven  as  deterrence  will  be  an  enduring  feature  of 
U.S.  nuclear  .security,  new  citcumstances  po.se  the  question  of  new  forms  of  deterrence  where 
non-Soviet  threats  are  concerned,  and  the  likelihood  .some  threats  may  not  be  amenable  tt' 
deterrence  at  all.  Also,  it  is  unreali.stic  to  expect  every'  deierrcnt  relationship  that  does  exist 
to  be  as  stable  as  the  U.S. -Soviet  strategic  relationship  during  40  years  of  experience  with 
tile  Uold  War  balance.  Thcrelorc,  the  L.'nited  States  must  be  prepared  to  review  and,  where 
appropriate,  tidjust  its  detenence  concepts  in  tlic  now  security  era. 

Changes  in  the  International  Security  Environment 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OP  THE  WARSAW  PACT  CONVENTIONAL  THREAT 

The  most  notable  changes  in  the  international  security  i  nvironivicnt  ate  the  hreakup  of  ’.he  Soviet 
Union  and  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the  siih.sequent  ab.sence  o  an  overwhelming  unilied  conventional 
threat  to  the  United  States  or  its  NATO  allies.  Although  strong  conventional  Imces  were 
dc'iloyed  to  deter  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  aggression.  U..S.  nuclear  lorces  piaved  a  ceiitKi! 
rote  in  countering  the  conventional  thieat  to  allies  in  Furo[ie.  The  shoriei -range  battlefiekl 
and  tactical  systems  and  the  medium-range  missiles  and  weapons  on  aircialt  in  Uuiope  wi.ie 
designed  to  rcqiel  and  defeat  an  attack  in  Central  Uuroii.'  by  Soviet  and  'Warstiw  P.ict  foices  ff 
the  conllict  e.scalated,  U.S,  strategic  nuclear  wetipons  could  have  struck  taigets  m  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nuclear  lorces  were  viewed  as  the  equali.'er  of  a  ct)n\entional  imlialanee  —  the  .solutmn 
to  a  military  |):oblem  tor  which  the  United  Sttiies  had  no  conveniional  militaiy  response 

This  nuclear  posture  was  the  essence  ol  extended  deterrence;  II  the  Soviet  l.'nion  was  convinced 
tluit  any  level  of  aggression  tigainst  U.S.  allies  could  escalate  uiU'  a  nuclear  conllict  that  might 
lesull  in  nucleai  stiikes  against  the  Soviet  Union,  then  the  Soviet  l.uiion  might  be  deieiied 
from  all  levels  of  tiggre.ssion.  '•'his  extemled  tielerrent  also  supported  the  goal  of  nucleai 
nonproliferation  in  that  it  gave  .security  a.ssurances  to  states  which  otherwise  might  have  tell 
it  necessary  to  obtain  the  r  own  nuclear  weapons  to  ensure  their  own  security. 
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Several  naiions  coiiiinue  to  field  imposing  conventional  forces.  Nonetheloss.  the  United  Stales 
and  its  allies  are  likely  to  have  a  conventional  advantage  over  any  potential  coineniioiial 
opponent  in  the  post-Cold  War  world.  Tlie  Bottom-Up  Review  configure.s  U  S.  future  forces  to 
preserve  this  advantage.  For  the  finst  time  in  the  nuclear  age,  the  United  Sates  is  not  likely  to 
face  a  conventional  military  force  lot  which  it  rcciiiires  a  nuclear  equali/cr. 

THE  NEW  NUCLEAR  DANGERS 

Nuclear  Weapons  Remaining  in  the  States  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union 

Although  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  has  dissipated  with  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
presence  of  tens  of  ihotisand.^-'  of  nucleai  weapons  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Ka/aklistaii 
remains  a  source  of  grave  concern.  The  risks  posed  by  these  weapons  are  magmlied  by  the 
ongoing  p'tlitical  uncertainties  in  the  former  Soviet  republics.  The  United  States  continues  to 
support  democratic  reform  in  these  republics,  but  must  acknowledge  that  reversals  could  occur. 
The  future  political  situations  in  Russia  and  Ukraine,  in  particular,  remain  highly  uncertain. 

The  nuclear  weapons  that  remain  in  the.se  nations  could  po.se  a  potent  threat  in  the  hands  oi  an 
adversarial  government. 

The  United  States  cannot  rely  solely  on  arms  control  to  mitigate  this  ihieat.  It  remains 
committed  to  the  full  inijilemeniation  of  START  I  and  STAR!'  II,  but  the  reductions  mandatetl 
by  these  treaties  may  be  delayed  by  political  disputes  within  and  a.mong  the  START  successor 
states.  Although  there  is  optimism  that  both  treaties  will  enter  into  force,  full  implementation 
will  not  occur  for  7  to  10  years.  The  .security  environment  could  change  again  in  that  lime.  In 
addition,  even  after  START  II  is  implemented,  Ru.ssia  will  lelain  ;i  si/.aole  inicleiti  iusenal. 

The  old  Cold  War  tools  of  deterrence  —  strength,  balance,  and  arms  control  —  can  still  help 
the  United  States  respond  to  the  threat  that  lhe.se  nuclear  weapons  would  pose  in  the  hands  ol, 
tor  instance,  a  government  in  Ru.ssia  that  revived  an  adversaiitil  relationshiii.  '1  his  requites  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  tuicleai  posture  that  clearly  demonstiatos  that  no  nation  would 
succeed  in  achieving  its  luililary  or  political  objectives  it  ii  initiated  a  conllici  witli  the 
United  Stales  and  its  allies.  Traditional  forms  ol  arms  control,  such,  as  the  ratification  ;uid 
imi  lementation  of  SIART  II,  will  remain  imporiani  to  hel|i  siabili/e  this  balance. 

While  these  Cold  Wai  tools  of  nuclear  deterrence  lemain  necessat)  to  hedge  tigiuiisl  a  lesuigeni 
Russian  threat,  they  are  far  from  sufficient  to  protect  the  United  States  lioni  all  types  ol  ihrciii.s 
that  could  emeige  from  the  residual  nuclear  arsenals  in  the  states  of  the  formei'  Soviet  Union. 

In  particular,  the.se  tools  might  not  piovide  protection  tigaiosl  ilireals  lluil  could  emeige  il  the 
custody  of  or  control  over  ihesi:  weafuins  were  to  change.  Althougli  the  United  States  siiongly 
suppoil.s  a  non-nuclear  Ukraine,  some  officials  in  Ukiaine  disagree  with  I'lesuiem  Kia\ehuk  s 
pledge  to  make  Ukiamc  nucleai-lree  m  the  near  iuliire.  Uncertamiies  also  e.visi  in  Ka/.akhst.in 
and.  to  a  le.sser  degree,  m  Belarus. 

Theie  also  are  concerns  about  the  long-term  stability  .nid  integrity  ol  the  nucleai  coininaiid  and 
control  system  in  Russia.  Il  political  luiinoil  and  elbnic  disputes  continue  and  il  morale  in 
llu'  Russittii  military  conimues  to  decline,  responsil'l  -  cu.stodianshi|i  ol  nucleai  weapons  and 
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associated  technologies  could  eventually  be  compromised.  This  could  rai.se  the  possibility  ol 
accidental  oi  unauthori/.ed  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Unauthori/.cd  launches  may  or  may  not  be 
deteiTable,  but  this  type  ol  threat  would  probably  recpiire  a  diltereni  model  ol  deterrence  than  the 
model  used  when  lacing  a  cemrali/ed  Soviet  command  and  control  authority. 

Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  political  and  economic  uncertainties  in  the  states  ol'the  rormer  Soviet  Union  are  a  source  ol 
another  type  of  new'  nuclear  ihreat  from  outside  its  borders.  This  is  the  threat  of  the  potential  Tor 
the  How  of  nuclear  weapons  and  ex[terts  to  prolilerators  around  the  world.  While  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  no  nuclear  wea[)ons  have  been  lost  or  sold  from  the  former  Soviet  arsenal  to  other 
natitins  or  groups,  there  is  gre.u  concern  that  nuclear  components,  materia!^  or  knowledge  could 
leak  through  porous  borders  to  nations  wbo  are  seeking  to  acciuim  their  own  nuclear  arsenals. 
Although  it  IS  not  e.xpected  that  former  Soviet  materials  or  technology  would  facilitate 
production  of  new  nuclear  nations  overnight,  this  leakage  could  shorten  the  amount  of  time 
needed  before  the.  potential  threat  Irom  nuclear  proliferation  became  real. 


Responding  to  the  Changing  Security  Environment 
NEW'  RESPONSES  FOR  THESE  NEW  NUCLEAR  THREATS 


The  traditional  tools  of  tlic  Cold  War  caniiot  .safeguard  American  .security  from  the  new  dangers 
emerging  from  the  remaitis  of  the  old  Soviet  ihreat.  Newv  tools  must  be  extunined;  some  ol  them 
muide  recently  possible  by  the  emerging  cooperative  relationship  with  states  of  the  lormcr  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  Stales  must  lake  advanlagi;  of  the  new  opportunities  for  llireal  reiluciion 
thnuigh  cooperative  engagement.  In  this  era,  far  less  lime  can  be  spent  talking  to  or  past  each 
other  at  the  negotiating  table  and  far  more  lime  working  together  to  implement  agreements  that 
will  eliminate  weapons  and  directly  reduce  the  threats  to  national  security. 

The  United  States  spent  most  of  the  198(fs  negotiating  the  START  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now,  activities  are  ongoing  to  imidemeni  that  treaty  even  belore  it  is  ratified  by  all  ol  the  treaty 
partners.  Ameiica  has  led  the  wsiy  by  deactivating  ah  4f)0  Minuteman  li  K'B.Ms  and  224  ST.BM 
launchers  on  14  ballistic  missile  submaniies.  All  told,  aiipro.'.imalely  9l)  [lercenl  of  the  warheads 
have  been  removed  Irom  mi.ssiles  who.se  launchers  will  be  eliminated  under  START  1;  the 
remaining  H)  percent  will  be  removed  before  the  end  ol  1994.  Uism,  ulemeni  ha.-;  also  begun 
on  many  of  the  B-52  bombeis  that  were  the  mainstay  of  the  siraiegie  bomber  foree  dining  the 
C’old  War  era. 


Concurrently,  ;is  the  earlier  discussion  on  lineal  reduction  indicates,  liic  United  States  is 
encouraging  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan  to  acceleuue  the  removal  of  warheads  liom  the 
ballistic  missile  sysiems  ll'cy  would  eluninale  under  S'i  AR'T.  ITS.  ex[)ort.s  are  woiking  wiih 
these  nations  to  dcvelnp  th  means  to  assist  them  in  the  removal  ol  missiles  Irom  their  launcheis 
and  the  destiuclion  ol  ihow  launchers.  I  he  reductions  iiiaiuialed  by  S'l  AR'T  I  and  S'TAR  l  II  aie 
in  the  best  inieiest  ol  these  i.  itions  and  the  United  Stales.  By  agreeing  lo  elimin.ile  the  nurlea: 
w'eapons  deployed  on  iheii  lerrilories  and  to  abide  by  '.heir  co.mmilments  to  become  nuclear  live. 
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Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Ka/aklislan  will  iree  themselves  Irem  the  Cdsis,  security  demands,  and 
political  burdens  a.ssociaied  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Russia  and  the  United  .States  will  also  henehi  tr  liti  the  iniplenienltilion  of  START  1  aiul  START' 
II.  Not  only  will  the  reductions  ni.  ndaled  by  the.se  treaties  enhance  detenence  and  slabilit\  bv 
eliminatitia  the  most  ihretiienin^t  weairons  in  the  nations'  ansentd.'.  ~  iC'BNTs  w  ith  multiple 
warheads  —  they  will  also  reduce  the  burdens  tluit  nuclear  weapotis  have  placed  on  economies 
and  create  tin  titmosphere  lor  rcptiirine  the  environmental  dtimtme  ctuisetl  by  the  C'okl  War  arms 
race.  In  atldition,  under  START  II,  the  United  States  ;ind  Russia  have  agreed  to  reduce  their 
forces  to  ccjual  levels  of  depkiycd  nuclear  warhc  ids.  This  eliminates  the  significant  advantage 
in  the  aclutil  numbers  of  wtirhetids  that  the  United  States  could  have  deployed  under  ST  ART'  I. 

Responding  to  Proliferation  of  Nuclear  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

The  United  States  remains  firm  in  its  conviction  that  nuclear  proliferation  is  not  acceptable  and 
that  the  world  will  he  safer  with  lewer,  rather  thiin  more,  nuclear-armetl  ntitions.  But  recent 
events  have  demonstrtited  thtit  there  may  be  a  growing  number  of  n.itions  armed  with  nuclear  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destrticTinn.  Therefore,  consideration  must  be  given  as  to  whether  and 
how  U  S.  nucTcar  weapons  and  nuclear  po.sture  can  play  a  role  in  deieiring  the  aetptisition  or  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  other  nations.  These  questions  are  even  mote  urgent  when  one  considers 
the  polcniial  for  sub-state  factions  or  terrorists  to  come  into  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapon.s. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  not  the  only  wetipons  of  mass  destruction  that  the  United  .Slates  might 
face  in  the  new  security  era.  Many  ntuions  cither  have  or  tire  seeking  lo  actjuire  chemical  oi 
biological  wea|  ms  and  the  metins  to  deliver  the.se  weapons  over  grea;  disitmccs.  During  the 
Persian  Gulf  Wtir,  Iraq  demonstrated  the  threats  po.sed  by  b.illistic  missiles  anti  the  possible  u.se 
ol  chemical  wetipons.  Since  the  United  Sittles  has  lorsworn  chemical  and  hiologictil  wetipoiis, 
the  role  of  U.S.  nuclear  forces  in  deterring  or  responding  to  such  non-nudetu  ihietiis  must  be 
ctmsidered. 

ONGOING  FORCE  S/RUCTURE  CHANGES 

The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  will  be  conducted  in  an  environment  ol  ongoing  —  and  dramatic 
—  dynamic  change  in  the  U.S.  lUKTetir  posture.  Tor  example,  over  the  past  tew  yetiis  all  U.S. 
ground-launched  and  .seti -based  tactical  nuclear  weapons  have  been  witlulrawn  from  bases 
oveiseas  to  stortige  sites  in  the  United  Sttites;  mtiiiy  ol  the.se  wetipons  will  be  tlisiiuuilled.  '1  he 
United  Stiiles  continues  to  mtiintain  an -delivered  nuclctii  weapons  in  Iiuio|ie  -  as  an  impoittiiit 
link  between  its  conventional  .md  strtiiegic  nucTetir  forces  and  as  evidence  ol  the  |)oliiictil  aiui 
military  commitment  to  the  NATO  alliance  -  but  NATO  has  reduced  its  iiuclcai  stockpile  by 
moie  th  ill  SO  percent  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  United  Slate,,  is  also  in  he  midst  ol  a  build  down  ol  historic  proportions  with  its  strategic 
lUicieai  loice.s.  This  has  be  run  by  removing  the  warheads  Ironi  all  TISO  Miiuitemaii  II  missiles 
and  eliminating  some  of  the  missiles'  launcheis.  l  ourteen  ballistic  missile  submarines  w  ith 
224  launcheis  lot  SkB.\U  have  tv,  m  witluliawn  Irom  seivice.  ('oiicuiieiillv,  the  hondvi  loiee 
iias  been  lenioved  troin  ns  tiaditmnal  ( 'old  War  alert  smtiis.  I  he  B-IB  bonibei  .will  be 
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rciMicnied  t(i  c^nvcniidnal  niissit)ns  lo  provide  a  heller  response  lo  emerging  ihreais  and  regional 
cuniingencies  dial  might  arise  in  the  I'uiure.  Ai  die  same  lime,  and  lor  the  lirsi  time  in  decades, 
no  new  iCBMs,  SLBMs,  or  heavy  bomhers  are  under  developmenl  and  no  new  nuclear  warheads 
are  in  production. 


The  United  .Slates  eurrendy  deploys  many  ihoirsaiid  fewer  nuclear  warheads  diaii  iusl  a  lew 
years  ago  and  has  fewer  warheads  on  alcri  ihan  jusi  iwo  years  ago.  The.se  numher.-.  wdl  coiuinuc 
U)  decline  when  START  I  and  START  II  are  implememed,  reducing  U.S.  forces  (and  ihose  in  die 
stales  of  the  former  Soviet  Union)  from  more  than  10, ()()()  to  3,500  lUi  each  side. 


Thc.se  changes  domonsiraic  clearly  that  the  process  of  change  Irom  the  nuclear  postur  e  of  the 
Cold  War  era  is  already  underway.  But  these  force  structure  changes  are  not  the  complete 
answer.  The  Presidential  guidance  that  governs  nuclear  planning  is  rnoic  than  10  years  old. 

The  United  Stales  has  not  reviewed  its  basic  nuclear  policy  in  more  than  15  years  and  has  never 
undertaken  a  comprehen  ;ve  review  of  all  I'acets  of  its  nuclear  posture.  Newv  is  clearly  the  time 
for  a  comprehensive,  basic,  wide-rangitig,  integiaied  review  of  the  entire  U'.S.  tuiclcar  posture. 


THE  NUCLEAR  POSTURE  REVIEW 


The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  is  a  comprchen.sive  effort  that  will  jirovide  an  iiuegmied,  consistcm 
nuclear  posture  that  safeguards  national  .security  in  an  era  ol  novel  and  ctmtinually  changing 
nuclear  dangers.  It  is  a  collaborative  effort  among  the  OSD,  the  Joint  Stall,  the  Services,  and  trie 
CINCs.  Represenialives  from  each  of  ihe.se  organi/ations  sit  on  six  Working  Groups,  addressing 
such  topics  as  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  U.S.  defen.se  and  national  security;  the  number  and 
types  of  weapons  needed  to  implement  that  strategy;  thetr  oiteradonal  concepi'^  inui  command 
and  control;  the  op[ioriuniiies  for  additional  safety  and  security  improvcmenis  for  nuclear  forces; 
and  the  relationship  between  nuclear  btrcc  posture  and  other  I  .S.  policy  goals,  such  as  elioris  t;) 
reduce  the  threat  from  the  nuclear  weapons  remaining  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  efforts  to 
cemmer  nuclear  proliferation  arttund  the  world. 
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At  tlic  same  lime,  these  six  working  gnuips  eanmM  conducl  iheir  clelilieialioiis  in  isolaiion. 

11,  logciher  (hey  are  U)  produce  a  single,  iiuegraied  luielear  posuiie  lor  the  1,'niieii  Siaies,  the 
recnmniendations  emerging  from  each  group  nuisl  advise  and  rel'leci  die  work  ol  oilier  gioups. 
Tlie  diagram  highlights  this  principle. 

As  ihe  box  ai  the  top  ol  the  diagram  indicates,  as  a  I'irsl  step,  several  key  tiuesiions  must  he 
answered  about  the  role  nuclear  weapons  will  play  in  saleguarding  II. S.  .security  in  the  posi-C'old 
War  world.  A  determination  iiuisl  he  made  as  to  which  adversaries  and  what  threats  to  national 
security  —  inimedi.itc  and  pujicntial  —  need  in  be  taken  into  account  in  planning  It. lure  l.k.S. 
nuclear  capabilities.  Tlie  answers  to  tlie.se  ciuestions  will  101111  the  louiulalion  ol  I'  .S.  doctrine  111 
the  new  .security  era.  d  hey  will  also  help  determine  U..S.  deckUiiioiy  polic>  —  the  siaiemenis 
made  to  explain  why  America  has  nuclear  weapons  and  what  it  would  (.io  with  iheni. 

Once  the  decision  has  been  made  as  to  what  basic  doctrine  will  be,  a  deierminalioii  must  be 
made  as  to  how  to  accomplish  national  .security  objectives.  To  do  this,  those  missions  and 
contingencies  where  nuclear  forces  have  a  bearing  iiiusi  he  identified.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  will  help  define  the  specific  force  structure,  infrastructure,  phuis.  operations,  and 
safety  and  security  measures  necessary  to  implement  doctrine  and  accomplish  missions 
prudent  lot  nuclear  lorces. 

Taken  together,  answers  in  these  areas  will  provide  the  buikling  blocks  of  L'.S.  nuclear  |io.siure. 
But  work  does  not  slop  there.  If  nuclear  force  posture  is  to  saleguard  the  .securii>  ol  the 
United  .States,  it  must  reinforce  efforts  to  reign  in  and  eliminate  threats  from  weapons  ol  ma.ss 
desiruciioii.  As  a  result,  the  Nuclear  Ikisiare  Review  is  also  studying  the  relationship  between 
U.S.  nuclear  posture  ;uid  its  threat  reduction  efforts  with  the  states  of  the  lormer  Soviet  Uiiitin 
and  between  U.S.  nuclear  posture  and  its  counierproliferaiion  efforts.  The  recommendations 
that  emerge  in  ihe.se  areas  will  help  further  refine  and  structure  reconnnendaiions  on  dociriiie. 
strategy,  and  delenence  objectives.  Uon.sequenily.  the  nucleai  posture  that  emerges  Iroin  ihis 
process  will  be  more  than  just  a  respon.se  to  the  residue  ol  ihe  Cold  War  nuclear  threat.  It  will 
also  be  shapeil  by  considerations  of  what  is  needed  to  respond  to  ihe  new  nuclear  ilangei  s  m  ihe 
post Cold  War  world. 


Conclu.sion 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  developed  deterrence  theories,  arms  control  iheones,  and 
rules  ihitt  helped  it  understand  and  manage  the  deterrent  relationship  w  ith  the  Soviet  l.'nion. 
Those  old  rules  may  not  apply  to  the  new  nuclear  dangers.  Thus,  the  Nucleai  Posture  Review 
has  taken  on  the  task  of  rethinking  nuclear  posture  and  rewriiing  the  rules  loi  the  posi-Cold  Wai 
world. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  PEACEKEEPING 


Introduction 

The  OlTicc  of  the  Sccrciar}'  of  Defense  has  responded  lo  ihe  dynamic  environmeni  ol  ilie 
posi-Cold  War  era  by  recoeni/ing  dial  the  Del'ense  Deparimeiu  may  be  increasingly  called 
upon  lo  make  noiuradilional  use  of  mililary  personnel  and  capabilities.  Sucli  tasks  include 
inteinational  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement,  the  promotion  ol  deiimcracy  and  bur, , an 
rights,  and  the  implementation  of  the  IJ.S.  coiinterdrug  program.  One  element  ol  tlie 
response  is  thu  creation  of  a  new  position,  the  Oflice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  nf  Delen.se 
for  Democracy  and  Peacekeeping  (ASD(D&P))  to  act  as  principal  staff  assistant  and  advisor 
lo  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  on  these  issues. 


Peacekeeping  and  Peace  Enforcement  in  the  Post-Cold  War  Era 


PEACE  OPERATIONS  STRATEGY 


The  fundamental  foreign  policy  goal  of  the  United  States  is  a  stable  world  order  in  wdneh 
demucraiic  values  and  free  irtule  can  ilotiiish.  With  the  emi  ol'  the  Cold  Vv'ai,  the  iluvai  iw  dn.s 
vision  no  longer  lies  in  a  Soviet  attack  across  the  plains  of  Luirope.  However,  the  piospeci  ol  ii 
stable,  free,  and  economically  vibnint  world  today  is  challenged  by  a  myriad  ol  ethnic,  tribal, 

euional  .security  and  democratic  Ireedoms. 


Thc.se  coiiHicis,  while  not  posing  direct  threats  to  vital  U.S.  interests,  may  nonetheless 
jeopardi/.e  important  American  interests  in  regional  .secuiity  and  m  democracy  and  human 
rights.  The  cumulative  impact  of  unchecked  conflict  and  its  ensumg  human  and  economic 
costs  will  render  more  elusive  the  Adminislration's  goal  ol  enhuging  ihe  spiierc  ol  deniocialic. 
liee-market  slates. 


'I'he  end  ol  the  Cold  War  has  increa.sed  demands  Im  responses  to  such  insiabdiiy  ihrougii 
multinational  peace  operations.  When  its  vital  iiiteresis  are  no;  at  issue,  ilie  United  Stales 
would  prefer  that  the  international  community  join  logethci  to  addivs.s  common  ihic.st.s.  liimeby 
sharing  botii  the  costs  and  risks  of  involvement,  and  providing,  gicater  Icgiiiimicy  to  the  action 
undertaken. 


The  United  Nations,  :is  well  as  some  regional  oigani/abons,  has  the  lainac]')  to  oig.:mi/.e  naiions 
to  act  to  prevent,  contain,  or  resolve  conliicis  ihiough  what  is  bioauly  lermetl  peace  opeiaiii.  ns 
—  the  .scope  of  which  range'  from  traditional  peacekeeping  m  mililaiy  m’ei  ventioiis  imoh  nig 
the  potential  for  combat. 


U.sing  Force  in  the  Po.st-Cold  War,  Post-Soviet  Ifra 

Given  the  experience  ol  crises  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  and  Haiti,  iheie  i.^  eonsidciahle  debate  c.w'i 
whether,  when,  or  iiow  the  United  Stales,  in  the  framework  ol  the  Ibiiied  Naiions  and  other 
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iniernalianal  urgani/aiions,  shoukl  uiideriake  peacekiv.pine  and  peace  enrorcemeni  missions.  In 
lliis  unccnain  posi-Cold  War  .sccuriiy  environment,  there  is  1'  Me  agreement  on  how  to  deal  with 
humanitarian  tragedies  spawned  by  ctlmic  tonllicl,  eivii  war,  anti/or  suppression  ol  democracy 
and  human  riglits.  Nor  is  there  a  ca)nsensus  on  the  stake  that  Americans  l.ave  in  those  conl  bcis 
and  the  pries  they  should  bear  in  re.solvmg  them. 

During  the  Cold  Wa-,  ethnic  and  religious  conllici  or  liunmnitanan  disaster  tell  below  the 
ihrc.shold  lor  u.se  ol'  American  lorces  in  support  ol  IJ.S.  vital  iiverests.  At  least  in  part,  that 
reflected  the  fact  that  most  Americans  saw  U.S.  vital  interests  at  risk  every  day  and  in  many 
places.  Tfic  basic  questhm  h;is  alway.s  been;  What  slakes  or  interests  are  nviiiortaiit  enough  to 
Justif)  risking  the  lives  of  American  men  and  women  m  combat'.' 

Deciding  whether  and  when  to  u.se  .'orce.  either  unilateial'y  or  in  imiUinatitimd  peace  operations, 
to  deal  with  destabili/ing  conllicts  will  depend  on  tne  balance  between  what  lias  to  be  done,  the 
potential  v.osLs  and  ii.sk  to  U.S.  military  I'orces,  and  the  slakes  or  iiiteresis  involved.  America 
needs  a  framework  for  deciding  which  military  actions,  including  p,eace  operations,  it  t  an  and 
sh(  uld  do.  U.S.  experiences  in  Bosnia,  Somal.a,  a’ld  fiaiti  have  been  troubling  and  difficult,  but 
they  ha\’C  also  been  instnactivv.  The*  United  States  luo  learned  the  importtmi  dillerences  between 
traditional  peacekeeping  missions  and  elfeciive  peace  eulorceniciu.  Understanding  how  to 
conduct  peace  operations  is  a  nccc.ssary  step  in  building  an  elfeciive  response  to  th'-  new  era 
cliailenge.s. 

Add»'e.ssing  7  h.  e.shold  Questions 

President  Clinton,  in  his  tiddress  to  the  I  'niU'd  Nations  on  Sejnembei  7.1 ,  Idy.s,  articulated 
clearly  the  questions  the  United  Nation'  must  address  ijelorc  unnertaking  new  peacrkeeping 
or  peace  enforcement  missions.  Iliese  include: 

*  1.,  there  a  real  ihieai  to  inicinational  peace  and  secuiity'.' 

Docs  tlie  proposed  mission  liave  a  clcai  kibjcLtive'.' 

■  'an  an  eiul  point  be  identilied  foi  those  who  will  be  a.ski'd  to  participate'.' 

**  the  lorces.  firaincing.  and  mandate  that  will  he  needed  to  accomplish 
di..‘  .  'ssion  awiilaidc'.' 

'  he  Uiiited  .Staivs  n  ade  it  clear  t!ia'  ii.s  continued  suiipo-t  io;  U.N.  [>e<ice  operations  i>  based  on 
u’  Ibiiied  Nation.'  '  v.eilmgness  to  audu.-.s.s  these  tough  threshold  i;  lesiions.  A''  Prestdem  CIm'on 
the  United  Nations.  “If  the  American  pcoj-le  arc  to  .'.ay  yes  to  U.N,  peacckccpmg,  tlr  l.i’utcd 
\.i  .  ]ps  must  Imi/W  whet;  to  say  iio." 

( 'oil'  sp‘'iuliiigly,  till.'  l  -h.S.  governnii.'iit  nii.i;-.t  ads"  ws  adduional  questions  wiieii  eoiisuf.-i ing  its 
■wii  I'.ii  tisipaltoii  ill  a  peaee  ojiciaiiou.  sueb  ,is: 

•  Is  tlio  use  .tf  h.'.'ee  necess.iiy  at  lli..-.  point.'  'I.i\  ■  otlie;  means,  mel.idmg 
diplon.:ie>,  been  liilly  .i.ir>ideii’d'.' 
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•  Is  ihc  conimitrncni  t)l  U.S.  lonx's  necessary  lor  ihe  success  o)  llie 
proposed  peace  opcraiion  tjr  ’a)  persuade  oiiiers  lo  pariicipaie'.’ 

•  Are  ihc  slakes  or  interests  involved  wonh  ij,e  risks  to  American  militaiy 
personnel? 

•  Will  there  be  domestic  political  and  congressional  support  lor  U.S. 
pailicipalion'.’ 

®  Has  an  ei.d  point  lor  H.S.  participation  heen  ideniif'ed'.' 

•  Are  th.-  command  and  control  aiTangcmen  s  lor  Amencaii  lorces 
acceplable? 

•  In  instances  iinolving  the  signilicani  u.se  ol  Amer;can  lorces,  is  the 
United  States  committing  suUicienl  lorces  to  achieve  decisively  its 
political  and  military  objective.s'.' 

More  imporianiiy.  it  is  absolutely  critical  that  die  United  Stales  maintain  the  capability,  the 
w'iil.  and  the  Ireedom  to  act  unilalerally  in  the  del'emse  ol'  its  important  national  interests.  As 
National  Security  Advisor  Anthony  Lake  stated  on  September  21,  1993,  “there  is  one  oserriding 
I'act'.'f  lot  deiermining  '.vheth.cr  the  United  States  should  act  multilaterally.  atid  that  is  America's 
interests.  The  rule  is  vety  sim[)le:  we  should  act  mullilaieralls'  where  doing  so  adsaiices  our 
ititeiesus,  and  we  should  shun  muliilateial  action  where  it  does  not  .ser\e  our  interests.’' 

'I'iie.sc  ihresholu  questions  identity,  both  Tor  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Slates,  .several 
issues  tltat  must  be  iiddre.ssed  when  considering  whether,  when,  ;ind  how  to  use  lorce.  As 
with  all  good  rules  ol  thumb,  these  guidelines  rellecl  U.S.  expciience  and.  as  with  all  works  in 
piogtcss,  will  evolve  over  I'lnc.  In  addition,  there  tire  other  importtmt  issues  to  consider  when 
the  U.S.  ev  aluates  possible  ptuticipaiion  in  ti  pctice  operation. 


U.S.  Milivary  Participation  in  IJ.N.  Peace  Operations 

It  has  long  liecn  tecogni/.ed  tlnil  dejdoying  Americtiii  .servicctiien  and  women  into  combat  in 
support  ol  U.S.  inleiests  is  one  ol  the  most  ciilictil  decisions  the  I’lesident  can  make.  However, 
sending  .American  troops  to  pariiciptue  in  multilateral  peace  opeialioiis  may  be  an  equally 
ciitical  decism:!,  jiarlicularly  in  tlie  case  ok  a  peace  cnioicemcni  operation  in  which  the  active 
u.se  ol  lorce  may  become  .noccsstn  y. 


'Ihc  Dcivartment  ol  Uelense  participates  in  the  interagency  process  to  dcte'inine  the  ap|iiopiiate 
level  ol  U.S.  involvement  in  suppoji  ol  peace  opei.itions.  Dol )  .seeks  to  guaiaiilce  that  il 
Aineiicaii  tmees  aie  deployed  in  a  multilateial  operation,  they  aie  piopeily  tiaincd  equipped, 
iind  suppoiied.  UoU  also  secl-s  to  en  aiic  tiial  the  mi^sinn  is  cletuly  dclincd.  tint  ibe  means 
itie  ttva-ilal.'lc  t''  ensure  success,  au'i  that  die  luli  s  ol  eiigagcnient  are  apiiiopi  latc.  Ameiican 
soidicis  vviii  net  be  defdovad  into  a  hostile  siiaaliun  inv.!i-i  llie  oiii'ialneial  coiUiol  ol  a  b'u  igii 
tomniandc),  unless  tiic  U'mted  Slates  is  .saiislied  vviili  the  commaiul  .iiu!  coniiol  aiiaiigemeiil, 
the  cumiijaiidei,  i!i  ‘  mi...sion,  and  the  suj/pmt  luovided  li'  accomplisli  liial  I'aincuhu  opeiabon. 
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'J'lio  issuo  ol' coniinand  and  conirol  will  always  ho  a  key  lactor  in  dcsidiny  wlicilK'r  h'  dcphiy 
IJ.S.  I'l'i'ccs  as  part  nl'  a  U.N.  pcaci.'  operatniii.  As  a  practical  niatlci'.  il  signilic.mt  comliat 
operations  are  contemplated,  and  il  Anicrican  involvement  is  planned,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
United  .States  would  ayree  to  place  its  lorces  nndei  the  operational  control  ol  a  U.N.  commaiulei. 
In  these  situations,  the  l.hiited  States  would  preler  to  rely  either  on  its  own  lesources.  mi  tho.se 
of  a  capable  regional  orjrani/.ation  such  as  N'A'IO.  or  on  an  a|>propriale  ciuililion  .such  as  that 
as.sembled  Itir  Operadr'n  Desert  Storii;.  It  is  this  very  rationale  that  piomitted  the  decision  that 
both  the  Quick  Reaction  Force  (QRF)  and  the  Rangers  deployed  in  support  ol  UNOSOM  II 
would  remain  under  direct  l.'.S.  command  and  cotitrol  at  all  tunes.  This  is  also  why  the  1  nited 
Stales  has  publicly  suited  that  N.ATO  —  not  the  Uniu'd  Nations  —  should  conduct  an\ 
large-scale  operation  to  implement  a  peace  .settlement  in  Bosnia. 


When,  on  a  ca,se-by-ca,se  basis,  the  Utiited  .States  decides  to  place  Aniericati  ixusonnel  or  lorces 
temporarily  under  the  operational  control  of  the  United  .Nations,  all  rundamental  elements  ol 
U.S.  command  will  ren.ain  intact.  While  under  (>petation;u  control  ol  the  United  Nations. 

U.S.  commanders  will  be  retjuiretl  to  lollow  the  orders  given  b)-  higher  l.'.N.  commaiuler.s 
consistent  with  the  tnandate  agreed  to  by  the  l.-'nitcd  Naiiotts  and  the  L'niied  States.  Tln.s  i)  pc  ol 
lelationship  is  nothing  new  lor  American  commanders  —  nian_\  ol  whom  were  p'  undei  the 
operational  control  ol’l'oreign  commatideis  during  World  War  I,  World  Wai  II.  Koi.-a,  and  most 
recently  tlic  Persian  Gull  War.  It  is  also  the  relationship  iluit  exists  for  l.'.S.  commanders  when 
they  are  participating  in  a  NATO  openilion.  Lvcn  in  siwh  eiiuimsiaiiccs.  die  chain  oi  command 
from  the  President  to  the  loucst  U.S.  commander  in  the  field  remains  inviolate.  NT;ieo\'er.  il  a 
U.S.  comnuinder  receives  an  order  that  he  considers  to  be  outside  the  agreed  mandate,  he  has  the 
responsibility  to  refer  the  issue  to  ;i  highei  U.S.  iiutliority  il  he  is  unable  to  resolve  the  issue  with 
the  I'.N.  commander. 


Finally,  it  is  impoitant  to  stress  that  the  l.uiited  States  will  alwavs  re.serve  the  light  to  leiminate 
participation  of  U.S.  lorces  ;it  any  time  and  take  wdiaievci  action  deemed  nece.ssary  to  jirotect 
U.S.  .SCI  vicemembe.vs  if  they  arc  perceived  to  be  in  ilanger. 


PEACE  OPERATIONS  OVERVIEW 


At  the  end  of  I9P.U  the  I'.S  mihtaiy  was  pai iicipatmg  in  .S  ol  die  17  ongoing  U  .N.  ]H'acc 
('|H'rations:  Iiaq  Kuwait  (UKIK(FVl).  Israel  Fgvpt  loulan  S\iia  (I  'N’ISO).  Wesleiii  Sahaia 
(Ml.NUP S(J).  the  loi mei  Yugoslav  ia  {I 'NPR(.)|  (.)K).  .aid  Sonuili.i  (U.N'OStf.M  II  '  ladle  II  2 
shows  the  level  ol  U.S.  military  [siiticipation  in  U.N.  peace  opeoiiions  U  .S.  loices  piovid..' 
nearly  6  iierceiU  ol  ovci  7().(KK)  U..N.  personnel  deployed  wmldwide.  I  iiiallv.  the  U’niled  States 
curiently  provides  nine  military  olliceis  and  non  comiiiission.'d  olliceis  to  assist  the  U..N. 
headvjuaitcis  in  New  York  to  serve  on  die  stall  of  the  newly  icoigam/ed  Denailment  oi  Peace 
Operations,  liowcvct.  what  is  not  shown  on  tins  tabl.,‘  is  tlic  si/able  cenii duition  ol  the  U.S. 
mililary  in  supiiorl  ol  U.N.  iieacc  o])eralions  and  U  N  Secuiitv  ('ouned  Kesidulmns.  ,As 
Table  II  highliglils.  ovei  Sti. <)()()  U.S.  iiiilit.ny  jiersonnel  aic  indiiecily  involved  in  suppoil  ol 
the  United  Nations  piincipally  in  Koiea.  ii.up  the  loiiiiei  'lugoshiv  i,i.  Som.dia.  .iml  i  l.no 
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Tabl«  15-2 


U.N.  Peace  Operations  (1993) 


Operation 

Year  U.N. 
Operation 
Started 

Total  U.N. 
Personnel 

Total  ll.S, 
Personnel 

UN  DPO 

New  Yurk 

1991 

150 

9 

IS-EG-JOR-SYR 

(UNTSO) 

1946 

218 

16 

India  and  Pakistan 
(UNMOGIP) 

1949 

38 

0 

Cyprus 

(UNFICYP) 

1964 

1,249 

0 

IS  SYR  —  Golan  Hnights 
(UNDOF) 

1974 

1,239 

0 

Lebanon 

(UNIFIL) 

1978 

5,287 

0 

Iraq-Kuwait 

(UNIKOM) 

1991 

523 

15 

Ariqola 
(UNAVGM  II) 

1991 

81 

0 

El  Salvador 
(ONUSAL) 

1991 

310 

0 

Western  Sahara 
(MINURSO) 

1991 

348 

29 

Cambodia 

(UNTAC) 

1992 

0 

0 

Former  Yugoslavia 
(UNPROFOR) 

1992 

26,310 

630 

Somal'a 
(UNOSOM  III 

1993 

29,209 

3,252 

Mozambique 

(ONUMOZ) 

1992 

6,576 

0 

Rwanda/Uyanda 

(UNOMUR) 

1993 

81 

0 

Rwanda 

(UNAMIR) 

1993 

1,260 

0 

Liljctia 

(UNOMIL) 

1 993 

166 

0 

Haiti 

(UNMIH) 

1995 

0 

0 

Georgia 

|(UNOMIG) 

1 993 

55 

0 

j  TOTAL 

73,100 

3,951 

(,H 
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6. A.  rEACEKEEPIM,  OPERATIONS 


I’LMci'ki  opiH);  (ipcraiioiis  iindcMak(.'n  v.iih  ihc  cnnsciu  nl  all  niajiir  hclIiL’cioiilN  aio  dcsiyiK'd  lo 
nionitor  and  lacililalc  the  'mplcnicnialion  ol  an  oxisliiiy  truci.'  agivcniL'nl  in  supiion  nl  diplimialK’ 
I'lloiLs  to  roach  ;i  political  scitloniciu  lo  a  dispute.  The  l.cS.  niililar\  usually  pariicipalos  in  ihoso 
1.’  i\  opc'ialions  liy  providing  oHiccr.s  as  obsL'rvois  and  iiionilois.  In  I'Y  l‘^93.  the  United  Suites 
i.iepluved  a  total  ol  bO  ollicers  in  this  iradilional  ficacekoepinii  rope 


Table  11-3 

U,S.  Forces  Acting  in  Support  of  U.N.  Peace  Operations 

Opo'ation 

Year 

Operation 

Started 

Mission 

Number  of 

US. 

Personnel 

Participating 

Haai 

(Su[>por1  Ucinoc'acy; 

(UNSCI'I^  fjG7) 

1993 

Enforce  cuibarg'), 
repatriate  refugees 

3.145- 

Sorn.'il:a 
(Ui'kvClt  8M; 

1993 

I'rovide  sup|»oit  to 
UNOSOM  II 

9.000 

(oimor  Yugoslavia  —  Naval 
rorcf.'S  So|;|):jiliiiy 

UNI'flCPOH 

(UN3CH  7/0,761,7U/',81(.,»3L-) 

1993 

Suppofi  NATO 
enforcement  of  U  N 
r.anctioti 

4,845 

foiiner  Yiiyoslaisa 

I’rovidi;  f-'iuinit  c 
(UNSCR  770,  787)) 

} 

l’;(;vide  lii.maiiiLiiian 

assistance 

1  000 

former  Yugoslavia  . . fJaval 

Nciiy  Fligtit 
(UNoCIt  781) 

1 999 

Sunp-sn  U  N  Nil- My  Zone- 
over  !t.)-,n,';i  1  Ic-i  I'egovina 

1 ,800 

Iraq 

Soulhern  Watch 
(UN3Gi-t  'yJU,GG1,0'7,0!;») 

1999 

Mon.'lui  ri;(  rc'.'.inii  of 
•)(HilM'!rn  I'niq  pi;|  'nlalion 

14,000- 

li;;u 

1  'revido  Comf'.iil 
(UNSCi;  G37.  G8U) 

1991 

I’rovide  -late  tiavc-i''.  toi 
po(>ul.ilion  ijf  noitlii.'in  Iniq 

1.351 

Iraq 

fytaiiliine  loU-acopI  1  oico 
(UfiSCM  G6(),6U1.G87.(jU8) 

1990 

Lntiai.i.-  1 )  I J  '.nni.tien  ■ 
agaiii'.l  ||..'|  in  lint  ('ajlf  i  if 

Al.  il  Mil  .III'  1  ill  1 1  ' .  i;' 

C.i  .1 .1'  il  mil.  1')  •  .1  -1  1  '1  il 1 1! 

Kun  in  !  'i  nr  nt.i 

8.(101)- 

■r/  t;oft 

( 

Koi  oa 

I'n'.o 

TOTAL 

ao.  la  ^  j 

'  AH  tiuiiiljdis  arc  appioxiinatc 
^  U.N  Socunly  Cuui.oil  1  li;S(>lutioii 

I';tr1  1 1  ]  )rfcn  r  liii'  Ml  i  s 
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Diiiini:  1993.  ihc  Unilcti  Suilos  also  rcsponclad  lo  a  crilical  need  in  llio  Innnoi  ^'injosla\  ia  b\ 
dcployiiui  a  mobile  hospital  to  Zagreb  and.  most  reeenlly.  deploying  an  inlaiury  eompany  lo 
scr\e  as  observeis  in  Maeedonia. 

ay; A  -  i  A’.  ri-A  CEKEEl'ING  O  EERA  TIO.XS 

In  tiddiiion  to  pariieipating  in  1  ;.N.  petieekeepmg  operations,  there  aie  limes  uhen  ilm  I  billed 
Stales  will  be  requested  to  pattieipate  in  a  nuibihileral  peaeekeeping  operation  iliai  is  sponsored 
by  eitb.er  a  regiomd  oigani/ation  (.'r  an  ad  hoe  eoalilion.  As  a  result  ol  the  C'ampi  lYoid  .Aeeords 
eoneluded  in  1979.  the  United  Slates  has  maintained  appni.\imaiel\  l.OOO  soldiers  aiul  obserseis 
from  all  the  .Ser\  iees  deployed  as  a  eonliitgonl  ok  the  Mullil.iter.il  1-oree  tiiul  Oiisers  er  Mission 
(MF-YJ)  in  the  Sinai  to  help  maintain  a  sittble  environment  along  the  holders  ol  ligypt  iuid  Israel 
( lahle  114).  'Fins  oper.ilion  h.ts  provided  signilie.mt  support  to  the  eaiise  ok  aebieving  pe.iee  in 
the  Middle  Uasi  -  -  a  eati.se  that  is  wry  clearly  in  the  vital  interests  ol  tb.e  United  St.iies. 


Table  JI-4 

Costik  of  Currenlf  Non-U.N.  Peace  Operations 


Operation 

Vear  Operation 
Started 

Mission 

U.S. 

Personnel 

Partiedpating 

Sinai 

(MFO) 

1979 

Provide  .n  buffer  bolween 
Egypt  end  Is'ael  in 
compliance  with  tin. 

Camp  David  Accoids 

1,000 

NO'I  f£:  This  is  not  the  only  non-U. N  podCokeopaaj  opo'ation;  however,  ii  is 
the  only  one  in  v/hidi  the  United  States  conUiliutei.  torces 
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EE  A  CE  EAEURCEMEM  OEEHA  TIOXS 

I’etiee  enloieemenl  opetaln'ii.s  aie  aelions  involving  the  ii^e  ol  hnee  or  ih.’  tbier.t  oi  die  use  ol 
loree,  aulhoii/ed  by  the  I'lnted  Nations  Secuiity  Uoiinci!  umlei  (Ti.iplei  VIl  ol  ilie  I  '.N.  eh.uiei. 
to  piesei'.e.  maim.iin,  (u  lesl.iie  international  peace  and  seemilv  oi  ,'ddiess  bie.iebes  o|  liie  peace 
Ol  acts  ol  aggiession.  When  the  I'resideiU  delenniiie.->  lhai  it  i:-,  in  ihe  inieiest .  ol  ilie  I’liiled 
Stales  to  a.ssigii  lorces  as  p;ui  ol  a  muliinalional  pe.tce  enloi  cenii.'iii  clloit.  o[x'iational  coniiol 
o!  seleci  tiinis  nniy  be  given  lo  the  mulhntilional  lietidquarters  lo  date.  Ameiican  bnees  iia\ .' 
■.ml',  been;  dgned t'.vo  p.:;ice  er.toicemein  iin- sions  U.N'tjS'tM  11  <  S' ■m.iiia '  .uul 
UNT’UOi'Ok  (loimet  h'ugosl.isia). 

As  can  be  seen  iw  Table  II  2.  the  laigesi  deplovineiii  ol  t  '.S.  loue-.  .is  .i  i  oiiipoir'iil  o!  ,i  I '  ,\ 
ojicialion  IS  III  Som.di.i.  U.S  nixolM.'in.'iil  in  the  Soma’i.i  pc. ice  eiilou  eni-'in  opei.iiion  si.iii'.'d 
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in  l^L’comhor  I ‘^‘^2  vvlieii  lonncr  Prc.sulonl  Bush  ;iuiliori/cd  iho  tk'ployniciil  I'i  aiipiuxiiiiaioly 
2fi.(M)()  k.S.  serviccnienibcrs  u?  help  a\eM  a  huniaiiilaiiaii  disasler  llial  Uireatcned  ihe  li\es  el 
nearly  two  million  Somalis.  This  operation,  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  U.N.  Security  C'ouncil 
Resolution,  enabled  necessary  food,  water,  and  medicine  to  lie  delivered  to  those  in  the  ereaiest 
need. 

In  May  19V3,  the  United  States  turned  this  mission  ow  ti'  the  United  Nations  Operation  m 
Sontalia  (UNOSOM  I()  and  withdrew  20,000  troops.  The  continiiitut  U.S.  mission  is  to  assist 
m  mainiainmy  a  .secure  environtiient  to  enable  the  free  How  ol  humatiitarian  rebel  b\-  providing 
appia'ximately  2,9.30  U.S.  milittiry  logistics  .services  personnel  to  U.N.  forces  and  an  U.S. 
combat  unit  consisting  of  approximately  .3  000  personnel  to  act  as  a  lorce  pioteciion  supplement 
to  U.N.  combat  units  in  emergencies.  All  U.S.  combat  forces  remain  under  U.S.  command; 
howe\er.  U.S.  logistics  units  aie  under  l.'.N.  ('|K  .'ational  coniroi. 

The  United  States  W'ill  complete  the  transition  of  its  military  logistics  support  to  United  Nations 
civilian  contractors  and  other  nations’  logistics  units  n('  later  than  .March  31,  1994.  With  the 
withdraw'al  of  logistical  support,  the  United  States  will  also  w-'ithdmw  all  combat  forces.  By 
the  beginning  ol  Apiil  1994,  the  Unit' d  States  may  deploy  a  limited  number  of  U.S.  miliiarN 
personnel  sufficient  imly  to  p-rotect  American  diplomatic  lacihiies  and  Amenc.ui  citi/.ens,  and 
noncombatant  [leisonnci  to  advise  the  United  Ntitions  Commander  in  Somalia. 

While  there  lias’e  been  serious  problems  confronting  UNOSO.M  in  Moga'Iishu.  its  success 
throughout  Somalia  has  been  inipressive  and  substantial. 

There  ha\e  iilso  been  significant  succe.s.ses  in  health  and  education.  During  1993,  over 
730, 000  Somali  children  have  t'cen  vaccinated  —  greatly  reducing  the  mortality  rate  for  these 
innocent  victims  ol  the  f/loody  civil  war.  In  addition,  whereas  a  year  ago  not  a  single  school 
was  ttjierating  in  Somalia,  today  there  are  nearly  230.  The  need  for  luimanilarian  relief  has 
di’creased  significantly  since  U  S.  lorccs  lirst  entered  Somalia. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  milit<uv-  has  been  actively  involved  in  supiiomug  the  ellorts  of  the  United 
.Nations  to  estaldish  a  positive  cliniaie  tor  negotiation  and  padviding  humamtai i.iii  lelkl  in  the 
lormei  Yugoslav  i.i  since  its  dissolution  in  1990.  4  he  U.S.  military  h.is  actively  suppiorted  If.N. 
Securny  Council  resohuions  establishing  an  arms  embaigo  and  liie  imposition  ol  l.'.N.  sanctions 
on  Serbia  Montenegro.  Tlie  U.S.  Navy  ha.',  committed  tlm'c  shi|')s  to  Operation  Sluup  CJuau!  m 
the  Adriatic  Sea  vvheic  it  has  challenged  over  1 1,000  merchani  ves.sels  and  ludted  and  boaideu  oi 
diveited  to  a  port  lor  msiiection  ovei  1,000  merchant  ships.  I  inaliy,  ib.e  U.S.  .An  1  oicc  and 
Nstvv  have  llown  over  .3,200  sorties  to  enloice  the  no  Ov  /.one  over  I.Ui.'-ma  Hei/egovina  to 
cnsuic  that  combatant  aircralt  arc  [iievcnied  lioin  caiiymg  out  missioiis. 

As  111  Sonudia.  tin.'  U.S.  miliiaiv  al.-.o  played  a  pivoi.d  lole  in  ])iovidmg  desjU'iately  needed 
humaim.uian  assistance  to  iiopsoinbatai'.Ls  wiiiim  the  lh''ai''i  In  the  larges'  an  lilt  ol  lood  smci- 
die  iknlm  Aiiiill  ended  ni  Septcmbei  O'  tu.  the  I 'm'cd  Si.ims.  in  pai mei shi|)  w  ith  its  N.VIO 
allies,  has  oichc.sti.it,.d  the  dciivci  v  e.|  uvei  (i3  shnit  t"ii .  'U  haul  a  dav  to  the  bcK  agueied  city  o, 
Saraicvo.  Without  the  resolve  :iik1  mihtaiy  capiiiuhiy  o|  liu  l.'r.itcd  Statc.s,  tlunisaiuls  ol  innocent 
civilians  would  have  staived 
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Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Human  Rights 

During  the  past  fiscal  year.  Congress  ha.',  rccogni/ed  an  expanded  rolr  in  hunianiiai  ian 
as.sislance  by  increasing  humanitarian  assistance  lunds  from  SI  5  nnllic.ii  K'  S2S  million,  .uui 
providing  $50  million  h)r  global  disaster  relieb  In  I'Y  1 W3,  103  counines  beneiikHl  liom 
DoD  humanitarian  assistance.  The  Department  also  has  been  able  to  c\aciiale  war  w  ounded 
and  injured  individuals  to  the  United  .States  and  Europe  lor  privately  a’langed  medical  caie. 

Separate  supplemental  appropriations,  transl'ers,  and  reprogrammings  have  lundi.'d  special 
DoD  humanitarian  assistance  activities  lor  the  Kurdish  people  in  northern  Iiarj  ($23  million  in 
FY  1903)  and  lor  areas  of  the  lormer  Soviet  Union  ($100  million  in  EY  1992  and  $42  million 
in  FY  1993).  DoD  has  also  jirovided  toreign  disaster  reliel' assi.Ntance  through  Operation  Provide 
Relie!  in  Somalia  and  Oircrution  Ihaivide  Promise  in  the  lormer  Yugoslavia,  As  ol  October  H. 
1993,  the  Bo.'.nia  airliti  under  Operation  Provide  Promi.se  surpassed  the  15-monih  Berlin  Airlilt 
in  duration. 

A  number  of  new  policy  initiatis  es  are  under  way  to  advance  the  ability  of  DoD  to  meet 
humanitarian  needs  and  contribute  to  overall  f  .'.S.  humanitarian  policy,  including  tlie 
following; 

•  Tiic  development  lU'  a  humanitarian  daily  nition  (1  IDR.i  modelletl  alter  the 
ntea‘S-rcady-to-eal  (MRE),  hut  nutritionally  appropriate  foi  humanitarian 
en.crgencies,  culturally  .sensitive,  and  70  percent  less  costly  per  day  than 
the  MRE; 

•  Active  planning  tind  coordination  of  D.iE^  activities  to  facilitate 
in'a’riiational  demining  elf  oris  which  facilitate  the  return  of  cisilians  a'tei 
cotillicts  m  which  land  mine.s  have  been  extensively  used; 

•  Seiious,  new  eflorts  to  address  mternationa!  legal  questions  related  to 
ticatic.s  governing  the  conduct  id  wai  in  or.lei  to  strengtlici  the  puuection 
of  civilian  populations  m  C'lnUicl  situations; 

•  The  development  ol  policy  and  procedures  for  coordinating  the 
liumanuarian  com[)oncnts  ol  pcacckeephig  acli.ais;  and 

•  Promoting  the  princijilcs  and  practices  that  g  vein  U.,S.  mibtaiy  and 
National  Ciuard  .sup[ioit  and  assistance  to  co-  d  aulie  ■.itic.s  as  a  model  for 
oif.ei  g.ivci muciits  in  plaiimiig  loi  emergencies  ami  disasters,  with 
paiticulm  locus  oil  tlie  contingencies  ol  nucicai  leactoi  acculi.u  is. 

Pionuftion  of  Htnii>cr;u  }  and  Crunlt  rdrug  IslTorts  l)y  Dol) 

T'  .  •  .id  '  .Ic'i'.ocTa,  .  .'id'iie’woi  :  ■  aneV'.  U.S.  secuiil).  impio\es  global  stabiluy. 

.1'  ■  ■  asi.  ’i'‘.|Vii!  0  1.1  jii  ipi  ■ ,  ■  'ir.oiii'"  den. oC’..i„V  benelils  t.b.S  national  sccuiitv 

u  -  \  uoi  .tern  cra'UL  .M'- 'o  IS  a  ;ici  .m’i  ,e.  Recogni/mg  this,  the  I'lesid.'iit  has  made 
I  u  ••Micr.i.  V  anc  ad'  odu.d  h-ir  ,in  r  dil-  rprionu  ii  ins  Adniinisu.itain.  llic 
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DcparimciU  has  a  Kile  U)  pla.y  in  suppciri  d!  that  vital  mission.  The  Deparimeiu  ol  Delense 
supports  the  IhesideiU  by  working  to  improve  ilie  relationship  between  emeieiny  demoeraeies 
and  their  militaries.  One  hallmark  ol' suceesslul  demoeraeies  is  mililarv  aeee[iianee  ol  cis  iliaii 
eontrol.  A  eivilian-managed  military  is  a  key  eomponent  ol  siieeessiul  denioeraiie  reloim. 

In  a  tlemocracy.  the  military  ctinnot  be  an  independent  actor,  it  must  lake  diieetums  liom  the 
rrcely-electcd  civilian  government  and  be  accountable  to  .socieis  loi  the  way  it  carries  out  those 
directions. 

In  the  past,  pre-motion  of  democracy  has  been  an  indirect  beneiit  rather  liiaii  an  exiilicii  goal  ol 
many  DoD  programs.  However,  the  DoD  budget  retjuest  lor  I'Y  includes  S46..^  million 
lor  support  ol'  national  military-to-military  contact  programs  that  w  mI  .  ahance  l.k.S.  ellorts  to 
promote  democracy,  to  I'oster  greater  understanding  and  respect  ol  dei.,ocralic  values  and 
proces.ses,  and  to  instuutionali/e  respect  lor  individual  human  rights 


Dol)  Counterdrug  Effort.s 

The  Department's  support  to  counterdrug  programs  play;,  a  parliculai  ly  important  role  m 
promoting  and  protecting  democracy.  Narcotics  f  allicking  continues  to  thretiien  democrtiiic 
instittitions  and  regional  stability  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  elsewhere.  Consec|uenily, 
routine  political  exchanges  and  the  side  conduct  ol  trtide  and  commerce  are  negaiivelv  al'lecied. 
The  United  .States  joins  with  the  piirnai)  pioducing.  transit,  and  consuming  nations  to  disrupt 
and  ultimately  destros  the  illegal  trade  througli  cooperative  elloits  to  disrupt  drug  tiallicking; 
el'lectively  enUirce  dnig  laws;  educate  the  U'.S.  ciii/enry  tibout  tirug  ,ibuse  and  tieatment;  aiui 
establish  programs  to  reduce  demand  lor  illegal  drugs. 

In  199.T  DoD  pursueu  a  wide  range  ol  suceesslul  counierdrug  imtiaiives  and  adiviiies  in  .su[iport 
ol'  the  Department  of  Slate;  I'ederal,  state,  ;ind  local  law  enlorcemeni  agencies:  and  coopeiating 
loreign  countries.  Despite  the  best  ellorts  oh  the  U.S.  counierdrug  tleparimeni;  aial  agencie.s,  the 
availability  ol  illegal  drugs,  and  the  crime  a.s.sviciateU  with  it.  has  not  been  substaniially  reilucctl. 

Because  til  lhis,  the  Administration  reevaluated  counterd.'Ug  jiiioniies  and  obieciives  at  llie 
domestic  and  international  levels.  Guidance  on  lutiiie  counieidrug  (lolicv  was  providetl  bv  a 
Piesidential  Decision  Directive  on  international  coimteiduig  stiategy.  which  tliiectetl  a  ehaiu'e 
in  emphasis  Iroin  a  policy  locu.sed  |iiiniaiily  on  interdiction  in  the  transit  /ime  (the  Caribhean 
and  Geiittal  Ameiicaj,  tti  a  thiee-part  stiategy  ol  .supporiing  counteuhug  in.stm.iion',  in  tiost 
countries,  destroying  naicolics  oigani/atu-ns,  and  engagmg  in  a  giadual  shilt  in  emiih.i'.m  in 
inteidiction  activities  Iroin  the  transit  /one  to  the  source  countiies  (t'olombia.  I'eiu.  and 
Btihvia). 

An  accuraie  undeistanding  ol  the  degiee  to  which  the  Department  has  peiloimed  ' .  counieidni 
missions  can  best  he  obtained  Iroin  an  e.vamiiiation  ol  each  mission 

A/TAChliS'd  THE  ELOW  OE  DRl  iiS  AT  THE  E. 

\  he  Andean  Kegion  continues  to  lie  the  -.luirce  ol  cocaine  con  aimed  m  il.e  I  niied  .Slate,  ,\i  il 
ic(.|ue.st  ol  U.S.  ambiis.sadors,  and  in  cooidinaiioii  with  I  '.S  law  enloicem-'iii  agencies.  D"D  an  , 
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llie  Soulhcrn  C'oniniand  supiioricd  couniordmg  clhiris  Incusing  on  activiiies  in  Peru,  liolivia. 
and  Colombia.  The  locus  ol'  ihis  elTori  .served  io  have  hosl-nalion  law  enlorcemenl  anti  iniliiary 
lorecN  work  logeihcr  lo  I'o.sier  denuieraiie  insiiluiions  and  to  I'iglu  die  nareoiralTicker  at  die 
slialegie,  opcralional,  and  laedcal  levels. 

This  support  included  deployments  I'or  training,  human  rights  training  ol  host-nation  police  and 
military,  and  joint  traitiing  exercises,  as  well  as  equipment,  operational  planning  support,  and 
detection  and  monitoring  ol  the  transport  til' cocaine.  There  are  clear  signs  that  the  prograim  are 
wtirkirig  —  police  and  niilitaiy  capabilities  and  comniitiiient  ha\e  heeti  enhanced,  the  carteb.  are 
under  increasing  police  atid  legal  pressures,  and  dnig  atid  asset  ,sei/,urcs  by  tiatitmal  police  units 
increased  to  more  than  100  metric  tons  in  FY  PW,^. 

ATTACKING  THE  FLOW  OF  DRUGS  IN  TRANSIT 

In  the  transit  /one  and  border  areas,  DoD  locu.sed  its  eH'orts  on  the  lli'w  of  drugs  through  land, 
ait,  atul  sea  routes  into  the  Cnited  States.  Tratisit  /one  detection  and  monitoring  were  performed 
liy  .Active  and  Reser\e  component  military  forces  m  direct  support  of  IJ.S.  (’ustoms.  l).S.  Coast 
(jiiard,  the  Porder  Patrol,  tunl  host-nation  law  enforcement  agencies 

The  L'.S.  Atlantic  C'ommatid  has  streamlined  and  etihanced  its  effectiveness  and  elficieticy  of 
tbe.se  transit  /tuie  operations  thiougli  innovative  lechnedogy  applications,  a  redistribuiit'n  of 
forces,  and  a  focus  on  intelligence-cued  operations. 

ATTACKING  THE  DISTRIIWTION  AND  USE  OF  ILLEGAL  DRUGS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Active  duty  and  Re.ser\e  components  played  a  ctitictd  role  in  OoD's  counterdrug  ellort,  with  tlie 
National  (iiiard  taking  a  lead  role.  Natiotial  Guard  support,  consi.stmg  ol  lb  missions  included 
ill  the  Govei lions’  C'ouiitcrdrug  Support  Plans,  emphasi/e  support  to  federal,  state,  and  local  law 
enlorcement  ageticies  in  the  High  Intensity  l,)rug ’lYallicking  Areas  (llinTAs),  the  Southwest 
bordet,  and  critical  ports  of  entry. 

I  wo  ellective  tools  ii.sed  by  I.hiD  in  the  natiomd  fight  against  illegal  drugs  arc  Sections  12()X 
and  1(M)4  ol  the  Plbl  National  Delense  Authori/ation  Act,  as  amended,  which  allowed  lor  th  ' 
[Movision  ol  moie  than  SI  20  million  in  su[i|iort  to  law  enlorcement.  This  support  include<l 
peisonnel.  equipment,  tiaining,  intelligence,  analysis,  reconnaissance,  engineenng  [uoiects, 
loieign  language  tiaiishition,  and  tiaiisportation 

DEMAND  REDUCTION 

The  I  tepaitment  h.i.'-  long  been  a  letidcr  in  ellorts  to  leduce  the  abuse  ol  diugs  in  the  woikplace 
and  111  the  coiniiui!ni\  I)emand  leductioii  efioits  \>. ithin  the  Gepaitmenl  locusedon  diug  testing, 
euiicat’oii  and  naming  treatment,  and  commutm>  awanMiess/ouiieach  piogianr.,  and  weie 
exiii'iiiels  sin,ces'lul  diiMiig  the  past  yea  Flloiis  wete  undeitaken  to  mciease  ih''  nepaitment's 
activities  in  e  imiininitie  >  thioughout  ihe  couiitrv  to  sui'iioO  dii-  Piesidem's  pkslge  in  [udp  the 
nation's  mmi-o.  .uuI  pallieulaih  ninei  citv  \ouih  "|i(-  with  tm  piohleins  ol  dini.'  ataise 
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l  liL'  DoD  drug  testing  policy  includes  testing  of  all  military  personnel,  those  civilians  who  aie  in 
spi  cial  ti'sting  designated  positions,  and  a  requirement  that  defense  contractors  maintain  a  drug 
Iree  work  force. 

l,ast  year  Congre.ss  directed  the  Department  to  establish  a  pilot  outreach  program  in  communities 
throughout  the  nation  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  demand  for  illegal  drugs.  Twelve 
programs,  developed  with  the  support  of  local  communities,  u.se  militaiy  personnel  as  role 
models  and  oiler  individually  tailored  activities  of  drug  education,  mentoring,  self-esteem 
building,  and  social  activities.  The  program  involved  military  members,  both  active  duty  and 
reset \  e,  and  focu.sed  on  inner-city  youth  in  particular.  The  outreach  program  was  also  designed 
to  lake  advantage  of  the  enormous  dispersal  of  military  facilities  and  personnel  throughout  the 
Uni  ed  .States.  A  report  on  the  pilot  program  is  due  to  Clongrcss  in  October  1994. 
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BUILDING  A  DEFENSE  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  RUSSIA, 
UKRAINE,  AND  THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT  STATES  OF 
THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 


Introduction 

After  four  decades  in  v  .eh  conlremalion  beiween  the  United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  del'ininji  fetilure  of  iniernalional  politics,  the  United  States  and  Russia  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  redefine  their  strategic  rclatiotiship.  Tlie  United  Sitites  and  its  allies,  together 
with  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  the  other  stales  ih;il  emerged  from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  now  seek 
a  partnership  —  one  that  will  replace  the  hostility  that  until  recently  separated  the  world  into 
two  heavily  armed  camps.  This  partnership  will  stress  areas  ol  common  interests  with  the 
same  vigor  with  which  they  previously  emphasi/.ed  their  dillcrences. 

As  a  comerslonc  of  this  new  relationship,  President  Clinton  reall  irmed  the  goal  of  ;t 
strategic  partnership  hciv.'ecn  Ru.ssia  and  America  at  the  Vancouver  Summit  in  April  1P9.P 
Correspondingly,  the  United  States  also  .seeks  to  build  cooperative  lelalions  w-itli  the  other 
successor  states  to  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  the  Secretary  ol  Defen.se  has  made  building  ;i  succcsslul  defense  and 
military  iiarineiship  with  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  the  other  new  independent  states  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  transition  from  the  hostility  of  the  C'old  War  will  be  neithei 
instantaneous  nor  easy.  It  w'ill  be  a  delining  chitllenge  for  the  deciide  ahead.  Views  and 
prejudices,  habits  and  procedures  developed  over  the  past  decades  pose  imijor  obstacles  to 
these  tiew  relationships.  A  steady,  continued  engagement  is  called  lor  m  which  each  ptirty 
seeks  to  clarify  to  the  other  its  fundameniiil  national  .security  interests  —  one  that  is  not 
disheartened  by  inevitable  setbacks. 

The  Strategic  Partnership 

The  Department's  role  in  the  U..S.  progiam  to  build  a  partnership  with  Russia  is  to  implement 
the  President's  mandate  to  iniensily  cooper;ilion  with  the  Russian  military.  In  doing  so,  die 
United  .Sltites  hopes  to  encouiage  support  lor  rehirin.  cieale  ccjuity  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  .States,  develop  a  military  lesponsible  to  democraticiilly  elected  oflicials,  show  that 
a  maiKCt  economy  can  provide  lor  adequate  military  loices.  promote  a  reduction  in  nuclear 
and  conventional  forces,  encourage  cooperation  m  regional  crises,  achieve  collalioratioii  in 
nonpioliferalion,  anti  lorcstall  any  leapfXMiance  of  Russian  tiggression.  Meeting  these 
objectives  would  help  tivoid  or  respoiul  to  all  lour  v)|  the  key  tlucttls  to  U.S.  sccuiily. 


U.S. -Russia  Defense  Cooperation 

Pursuing  cooperative  de  tense  ell  oils  with  the  Russian  imhtai  v  is  impou.mi  I  nr  two  le.ispiis 
Pirsl,  as  Russian  PresitleiU  ’^'el!siii'.>  leceiti  conliontation  with  the  coiisei \ all ve  P.u li.uiieiii 
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demonslrated,  ihc  inililary  is  a  key  player  in  Russia's  Diigdiiie  ell'iins  lo  eonsolidale  its 
demoeralie  irtinsrormaiiuii.  Seeuiid,  lo  the  exieiu  dial  liair-triggei  piesiures  during  the 
Cold  War  sieninied  Ironi  the  iwo  sides’  iiialiiliiy  lo  read  eaeh  other’s  eues,  it  would  he 
Iiclpl'iil  lo  understand  sueh  sigiutls  and  the  assumptions  and  thinking  which  undeilie  them. 

The  Del'cnsc  Department  has  worked  to  build  lies  to  the  Russian  mililars  leadership  and  lo 
engage  it  on  key  questions  of  bilateral  relations  and  international  security.  The  objecti\  e  is 
to  forge  a  stralegie  partnership  and  help  bring  aliout  ;i  safer  military  relatiotiship  belweeti 
the  United  Sttites  and  Russia  than  that  itihet  ited  from  the  ('old  War.  Sitice  Jatuiary  Ibb.U 
DoD  has  launched  several  itiiliatives  diVsigned  lo  achieve  lho.se  etuis.  The)  include: 

•  Secretary  Aspin  met  twice  in  Iddd  with  his  Rii.ssian  counterpart,  Defetise 
Minister  Pavel  Grachev,  m  Garmiseh,  (iermany.  (June)  and  in  Washingicn 
(September).  These  meetings  have  helped  cement  ;i  personal  and  public 
eomnmrnent  at  the  highest  lexels  to  pursue  closer  relations  and  have 
estiiblished  a  precedent  lor  the  Li.S.  Seereiaiy  and  Russian  Defense 
Minister  to  meet  regularly  lo  di.scuss  issues  ol  common  coneern. 

•  A  Memoiaiidum  ol  Understanding  on  Uefense  and  Military  Relations  was 
signed  during  Defense  Minister  Grachev’s  visit  to  Washington.  This 
agreement  forms  the  basis  for  a  solid  partnership  and  an  expansion  of 
mutually  beneficial  relations  tiero.v.  the  defense  spLCtium. 

•  Russian  ;md  American  specialists  have  inauguiiiied  a  series  of  di.scussions 
on  key  security  issues  aimed  at  .solidifying  cooperation  tmd  reducing 
friction  on  contentious  issues.  The  work  o!  iho.se  experts  has  Iveen 
essential  in  protnoiing  transptirency  in  each  other’s  niiiiitiry  siiuctures  and 
operat'on.s. 

•  .Seim'r  Russian  ;md  American  niililary  le.ideis  have  met  to  discuss  a  broad 
range  of  strategic  and  doctrinal  issues.  'I'lie  joint  Stall  Talks  provide  an 
opponunily  lot  the  leadeisbi|)  of  the  U.S.  Joint  St  il  and  Ru.vsian  CJeneial 
.Staff  lo  plan  and  coordinate  niililary-lo-mililary  conlaels,  to  share 
information,  to  ['lomote  iran.'.p.nency  in  military  allaiis.  and  to  build 
personal  and  pixilessional  relalioiiships  In  tins  way.  Joint  Stall  Talks 
contribute  substaniiiilly  lo  the  building  of  a  slialegic  parinersliip. 

•  Duiing  (he  recent  Aspm  (Jrachev  mini:.teiial.  agreement  was  leaehed  to 
implement  the  Secieltiiy  ol  T)elense’s  initiative  to  install  ;i  dedicated 
telephone  eomiiuiniealioiis  system  belween  the  Mmisiei  of  Defense 
(MOD/  and  himsell.  'I  he  intiuguia!  call  belween  both  jiaides  was  held 
on  Jaiiuaiy  .S.  199  4. 

•  'l  lie  Assistant  Secielaiy  loi  Strategy.  Revjuiiemenis.  and  Resouiee^  will 
continue  the  dialogue  whieT.  Seei clary  Aspin  liegan  with  the  Rii.ssian 
MOD  ill  Gaiinisch  and  Wasliingio;-,. 

•  'The  two  sides  liave  (T.weloped  a  inoad  pr)gi,j;u  ol  coiaaels  lot  1994  which 
ineliide  defense  and  niilitaiy  ennt.i-.ts.  p  aci.-i.i epmg,  housui).'.  tmd  oliicei 
liansilioii  ti aining. 
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The  Dd'onsc  Doparinicnt  is  also  irying  lo  expand  the  relaiionsliip  licyoiu!  dialogue  lo  actual 
cooperative  ventures.  TtYorts  to  dale  are  concentrated  in  two  areas:  conihiiiod  peacekeeping 
training  v/ith  the  Ru.ssians;  and  seeking  ways  to  ease  the  pain  ol  Ru.s.sian  econoniie  transition 
Irom  a  war  looting  to  peacetime  activities. 

•  The  lirst  step  toward  combined  peacekeeping  exerci.ses  took  place  in 
October  1993  with  the  visit  ot  the  Commander  ol'  the  IJ.S.  Army  Third 
Infantry'  Division  to  the  27th  Motorized  Rifle  Division  (MRD)  in  Russia. 

OSD  will  be  monitoring  the  implementation  of  this  plan  and  assisting 
where  retjuired. 

•  A  Joint  Search  and  Rescue  Exercise  involving  the  Russian  Air  I-orce  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  with  participation  Irom  llie  Alaska  An  National  Guard 
was  conducted  in  Siberia  in  April  1993. 

•  The  Deputy  Sccictary  of  Del'ense  lollowed  up  discussions  on  delense 
diversification,  military  housing,  and  olficer  retraining  with  a  \  isti  to 
Mo.scow  in  fall  1993.  The  Dcpariniem  is  also  lixiking  into  ways  to  help 
the  Russians  in  such  areas  as  the  transition  of  military  officers  to  ci  .'ilitin 
life,  housing,  defcn.se  conversion,  and  addressing  enviionmenta!  concerns. 

Congress  has  authori/cd  the  u.so  of  Nunn-Lugar  lunds  lor  this  eflort. 

The  ij.S.  effort  is  not  coniincd  to  Russia.  The  Department  of  Deiense  lias  csiabiished  relations 
and  is  developing  programs  with  the  leadership  ol  the  other  three  slates  where  niicletii  weapons 
are  located  —  Ukraine,  Ka/;tkhstan,  and  Behirus  —  and  plans  to  broaden  those  ci'iitacls  lo 
include  all  12  successor  states,  plus  the  Baltic  nations.  A  couniry-hy  country  siimmaiy  of 
DuD  initiatives  follows. 

U.S.-Ukraine  Defense  Cooperation 

The  United  .Slates  believes  in  the  importance  of  Ukiaine  independence  and  .seeks  to  build 
cooperative  lies  in  defen.se  as  in  other  rerdins.  Its  development  into  a  stab!  ■.  prospeious  Central 
European  country  would  bode  well  for  generrd  European  security  as  well  as  for  ns  own  luture. 

In  liuilding  relations  wiiii  Ukraine,  it  is  impoilanl  neither  to  undeieslimate  the  poientud  dangei 
posed  by  the  I,t)t)()  strategic  nuclear  warheads  left  on  Ukrainian  teriiiory  .dier  the  collapse  of  me 
Soviet  Union,  noi  to  neat  that  as  the  .sole  issue  on  the  U.S. -Ukrainian  agcnd.i.  U.S.  policy  and 
Dv)D  initiatives  proceed  on  two  irack.s:  developing  and  broadening  dudogue  with  Ukiaiiie  on  a 
full  range  of  defense  and  .security  issues  and  encoiiiaging  it  to  lionoi  the  coinmiimenis  made 
under  the  Lisbon  I'roiocid  and  associated  in.siruni.''ni.s  of  May  1992.  A  hi.sioric  develojnneiu 
took  place  during  .hinuaiy  1994  in  Moscow  as  I’residciU  Clinton  joined  I’les-dents  Yeltsin  and 
Kravchuk  in  signing  a  irilatcial  joint  statement  ou'.'ining  the  steps  the  three  goveinmenis  would 
lake  lo  ensure  lire  removal  of  all  nucleai  wea|ion.s  i.oin  Uki.nne.  Thi''  was  the  culmiiiatioii  ol 
months  ol  joint  work,  which  began  wiili  a  proposa.  to  U'krain  '  and  Russia  by  Seeielaiy  A-gun. 
on  a  loinuila  lo  implement  Ukraine  s  deck'  1  inien  ion  lo  become  a  non  inieleai  weapon  smie 

The  iJelensc  Depaiiment  lia.s  taken  several  sigiiilici  nl  sie|)s  m  tins  diieeiion 

•  Secrelaiy  Aspin  liaveled  to  Kiev  m  June  -903  to  nieei  with  loin  ei 
Ukiamian  Delensi-  Minrsiei  Konsianim  Mom/ov,  iH-eoiniiig  the  insi 
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Sccreuiiy  ol'  Dclcnsc  lo  visit  iiulcpciuloiu  Ukraine.  Mino/i'v  ilu'ii  paul  a 
rciiirn  visit  to  Wasniiivlon  in  .fiily. 

•  In  siinimor  1 993,  the  Pcnlaaon  hosted  a  group  ol  nine  key  nieinboi  s  ol  the 
Ukrainian  Rada,  or  paiiianrent,  all  ol'  whom  sit  on  eommilieos  eoneerned 
witli  national  security  issues.  They  met  with  .senior  Remagon  ei\  ilian  and 
Joint  Slal’l  ori’icers  and  discussed  various  apiiroaches  loassuiing  Uhaine's 
seeurity. 

•  A  Delense-led  leant  ti'om  the  l.kS.  governmeni  traveled  lo  Ukraine  in 
(Jeloher  1993  lo  discu.ss  sirecitic  mililiiry  and  delense  eontaci  programs 
heiween  ih-'  United  States  and  Ukraine.  Seventeen  Inlateral  progianis 
wore  agreed  to  ;it  ihtit  time.  This  grttup  is  a  regular  lorum  lor  diseu-  sion 
on  delense  matters  tuid  meetings  hiannually. 

•  A  C'aliloi  niii  Air  N'atioind  Guard-led  team  oi  medies.  dentists,  and 
optometrists  deployed  to  Ukraine  in  Septemher  1993  lor  eooirerative 
medical  tra.mmg  with  Uknunian  counierparts.  The  I'nsi  l.'.S.  milittny  uni' 
lo  deploy  lo  Ukitiine  since  World  W.ir  II.  U.S.  personnel  iiVLiied  various 
patient  populations,  including  children  who  were  victims  ol  the  Uhernoliyl 
ntielciir  disaster.  C'alil'ornia  has  since  propo.sed  a  National  Gtnird  State 
Partnership  w'ith  Ukraine 

U.S. -Kazakhstan  Defense  Cooperation 

Ka/.akhstan,  as  one  ol  ihe  lour  successor  slates  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  w'hose  territory  luicletir 
weapons  are  localed,  is  ol  considerahle  imporlanee  to  U.S.  naliontil  seciirily  and  global  arms 
control  negotialors.  Ka/akhsian  is  imporiani.  though,  not  ju.'.i  because  ol  the  risks  which  SS-  ISs 
now-  there  can  po.se,  but  because  ol  the  oirporlunilies  it  may  pieseni.  A  .secuie.  pi  ssperous 
Ka/.akhslan  is  likely  lo  serve  as  a  I'orce  lor  .stability  in  Central  Asia;  lUul  because  no  single  ethnic 
gioup  comprises  a  majority,  also  as  a  model  ol  a  suceesslul  inullieihnie  state.  Thus,  U.S. 
seeurity  inleiesi.s  would  be  well  served  by  lacililating  Ka/akh.stan’s  evolution  lowsud  a  maiket 
economy  and  democracy.  Ka/ttkhsian's  recent  deci.sion  to  raldy  the  NP  1  as  a  noiMuicleai  state 
was  a  mtijor  step  in  that  rlireclir'ii. 

Tlie  Uhiiterl  Slates  and  Ka/tikhstan  Inive  taken  steps  in  the  pa>t  year  lo  lav  the  grotindwoik  loi 
a  cooperatire  delense  relationship.  The  militai  v-to  iniiitary  progiam  shows  great  [loiential. 
Already  Kazakhstan  has  received  Itinds  uiulei  the  Intel nalu'iial  Mililaiy  l.dacalion  and  l  iaiiimg 
(IMIr’l'i  [irogram  that  weie  used  to  sironsor  an  oiienlalion  lour  lo  the  United  States  loi  .seveutl 
senior  Ka/akhslaiii  militai}  ollicer.s.  1  )oD  heki  a  Bilateral  Working  Gioup  planning  session  in 
Almaty  m  Gctobei.  with  ;i  tulUscale  meeting  to  take  place  m  eaily  1994. 

At  Ihe  lull-scale  meeting,  Ka/.akh.stani  ollicials  aie  to  idenlily  priority  I'-iogiams  and  make 
specilic  proposals  lor  cooperative  ellorls.  U.xamples  ol  lltese  progianis  meliule  Umglish  language 
training,  instiucimn  in  tlic  role  ol  a  mililiiry  in  a  democratic  society,  iniliuirv  lusiiCv'  iiaini.,g.  and 
edticatmiial  activities  designed  to  teach  ollicers  how  to  manage  and  pioii;  iiom  ellinie  diwisii} 
within  tlie  ranks. 
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U.S.-Belarus  Defense  Cooperation 

IJ.S,  willingness  to  engage  in  even  closer  dci'enso  cooperation  with  lieiarus  is  based  on  the 
Belarusian  government's  demonstrated  commilinoiu  to  arms  control  and  conridence-buildme 
cl'torLs  to  enhance  international  security.  Aside  Irom  its  decision  to  reduce  sharply  the  si/e  ol  its 
own  armed  lorecs,  Belaru.s  now  has  ratified  START  and  NP  T  and  is  moving  to  comply  with 
its  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  obligations.  Del'en.sc  cooperation  with  Belaiiis  thus 
demonstrates  U.S.  support  for  these  Belarusian  actions  while  helping  to  achieve  the  additional 
goal  of  reduced  international  tensions.  The  goal  of  developing  closer  U.S. -Belarusian  defense 
cooperation  advanced  several  steps  in  1993; 

•  For  the  fir.st  time,  Belarus  received  lunds  under  the  Inieniationtil  Military 
Education  ;uid  Training  program,  which  were  used  to  provide  a  language 
lab  and  other  support  for  the  MOD'S  new  English  language  program. 

•  In  July,  Defense  Minister  Ko/lov.skiy  made  his  fir.st  visit  to  the  United 
States  when  he  accompanied  the  Mead  of  State  on  a  visit  to  Washington. 

He  reti  ned  to  Washington  in  October  as  the  guest  of  the  Secretary  of 
Dcfen.se. 

•  In  September,  the  fir.st  resident  U.S.  Defen.se  Attache  assumed  his  [lo.sl. 

During  MOD  Kozlovskiy’s  October  1993  visit,  the  two  .sides  signed  a  Memorandum  ol 
Understanding  e.stahlishing  the  I'ormal  btisis  for  a  broad  range  of  delensc  cooperation  activities, 
including  exchanges  of  visits  between  the  Secretary  of  Delense  and  Belarusian  MOld,  the 
respective  chiefs  of  stall,  and  various  other  .senior  defen.se  officials;  and  wan  king  level  meetings 
on  such  issues  as  defen.se  budgets,  the  environment,  the  transition  I'f  militaiy  personnel  tti 
civilian  Jobs,  and  other  naiitnial  .security  i.ssues.  Milit;iry-to-mililaiy  eoniacls  will  l  ocus  on  wtiys 
to  help  Belarus  meet  its  goais  of  creating  a  niueh  .smaller  force,  improving  tilficer  education,  and 
enhancing  the  social  welfare  of  military  per.sonnel  and  their  families. 

U.S.  Dcfen.se  Cooperation  with  Other  Successor  States 

Since  the  emergence  ol  independent  delen.se  cstablislinienls  in  the  new  slates  following  ihv 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  DoD  i  litiatod  jiiograms  designed  to  address  the  tormalion  ol 
military  institutions  committed  to  the  .security  ol  their  nations,  demoeralie  principles,  and  ready 
to  coopertue  with  olhei  nations  in  the  support  of  international  efforts  to  guarantee  sceuriiv  in 
tioubled  legions.  Senior  defen.se  olficials  have  visited  each  new  .state  m  licgin  ;i  dialogue  on 
mutual  iiiteresls,  and  DoD  has  ho.'ilcd  viv-iKs  l,y  iiie.se  officials  to  U.S  military  units.  Delense 
attaches  are  in  place  in  owi  lialf  ol  ihe.sc  nations  to  engage  the  host  government  in  a  continuing 
.security  dialogue. 

The  Secretary  of  Delen.so  in  M;iy  19  ''3  look  part  in  the  dedication  ol  the  Marsliall  (.'eniei  in 
Garmi.sch,  Cjcmiany.  This  center  has  been  designed  in  bring  togctfiei  delense  and  imliiai}- 
olficials  of  Easierii  Uuro|)e  and  the  former  .Soviet  republics  to  eoiuluel  seminais  and  nibei 
programs  U)  assist  the  new'  Ministries  ol  Deten.se  in  e.stahlishing  laws,  policies,  and  pioeeduics 
that  will  best  protect  the  interests  oj  their  n.vlions  and  their  eili/.eiis  in  coopeialion  with  ether 
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nations  supponinj’,  democratic  rol'orm.  Representatives  of  most  of  the  stales  have  already  visited 
the  center  to  take  pan  in  on'',  or  more  of  the  available  programs. 

As  it  has  with  many  other  countries  with  whom  the  United  States  has  positive  relatitins,  the 
United  States  has  offered,  or  will  propo.se,  to  provide  a.ssisiance  to  the  former  Soviet  republics 
under  the  IMET  pr(>gram.  Establishment  of  programs  with  Moldova  ;ind  the  Caucasus  nations 
(Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  a;.d  Armenia)  awaits  a  peaceful  .settlement  to  their  armed  conllicus,  and 
cooperation  with  other  Central  Asian  nations  has  been  deferred  Uiitii  they  iniplcment  political 
and  economic  refomis.  Noncthele.ss,  the  United  Stales  hopes  ultimately  to  be  able  to  establish 
programs  with  ea'.'h  sucecssoi  state. 


Conclusion 


The  initiatives  that  the  United  States  is  developing  with  the  .‘states  of  the  former  Siwiel  Union 
have  produced  a  solid  basis  for  continued  progre.ss.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  comacls 
established  in  1993  involving  senior  detense  officials  are  unprecedented  and  reHectivc  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  fundamentally  alter  relations,  moving  from  the  dangeiou.s  confrontations 
of  the  Cold  War  period  to  a  cooperative  defense  partnership. 


Prc.sidcnts  Clinton  and  Veltsin  charted  a  path  for  their  re.spcctivc  nations  to  build  trust  and 
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success  of  this  relationship  one  of  the  key  U.S.  .security  policy  objectives  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  ability  to  reallocate  resources  to  critical  domestic  needs  and  to  .simultaneously  provide 
.security  for  its  citizens  beyond  that  which  was  provided  over  the  past  four  decades  will  be  the 
measure  of  U.S.  success. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY 


Introduction 


The  new  seeurity  era  has  gcneiated  increaserl  enipliasis  on  ein  ironnienial  Unvais  to  naiion.  1 
seeurily.  As  a  result,  the  Deparinteni  ntobili/ed  aejiressively  to  nii'ct  ih.ese  en\  ironnienial  lineals 
and  better  lulfill  its  responsibilities.  Retleeling  the  Clinton  Admini.siraiion's  eoniniiinicni  to 
presewe  and  protect  the  environment,  DoD  created  a  new  Ollice  ot  the  Deputy  Under  Secreiarv 
of  Del'en.se  for  Environmental  Security  (1)USD{ES)).  The  importance  of  environmental  .security 
to  national  defense  was  acknowledjted  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review. 


A  New  Approach 


New  environmental,  heallii,  and  saleiy  threats  lit  U.S.  .security  base  emei  ued  over  the  past  two 
decades.  They  ihieaien  U.S.  national  .security  and  quality  ol  lile.  '1  hey  also  threaten  the 
Depaiimeni's  military  mission.  DoD  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  to  clean  up  contaminated 
sites,  to  dispose  of  the  wastes  generated,  and  to  solve  other  environmental  problems.  'Die 
Department  s  cnviroi'inicntal  program.s  aie  ’** 
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Technology  —  $343M 


Cleanup  — $1.96B 
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The  new  securiiy  ci  ■  requires  a  conipreliensivc  appmaeti  le  solving  DolTs  en\  ironnienial 
problems.  In  ihe  Del'en.se  Perrormance  Review  ami  the  Fioiumi-Up  Review,  ihe  Secreiary  ol' 
Defense  oiulined  his  new  vision  of  naiional  .security.  It  includes  I'le  deten.se  ot  naUu  al  resources 
that  sustain  quality  of  life  and  are  a  source  t'f  strength  for  the  nation. 

The  mission  of  DoD’s  Environmental  Security  program  is  to  strengthen  national  .security  by 
integrating  environmental,  safely,  and  occupational  health  considerations  into  IJ.S.  defense  and 
economic  policies;  to  ensure  responsible  perlormance  in  deten.se  operations;  and  to  maintain 
quality  installations  to  support  a  ready  force.  The  premise  for  this  program  is  that  investing  in 
preventive  measures  is  the  best  way  to  protect  health  and  the  environmen;,  to  reduce  ’.he  costs  ol 
complying  with  environmental  laws,  and  to  clean  up  jiast  contamination,  and  liability  associated 
with  pollution.  The  rna|or  components  of  the  Environmental  Securiiy  program  are  cleanup, 
compliance,  conservation  and  installations,  pollution  prevention,  and  technology. 


Restoring  DoD  Facilities 


DoD  is  responsible  lor  environmental  contamination  resulting  from  decades  ol' operations 
both  in  the  Uni,  -d  States  and  overseas.  DoD  has  hcen  eng.iged  in  cleanup  activiiies  at  about 
1,X()()  military  installations  and  at  over  H,0()0  Formerly  Used  Defense  Sites.  Ninety-four  of  the 
siatc.Mui.*  1  i i.stai latioi i.N  aie  li.Nlcu  oii  Ii'k;  ia.irviionmc'iittu  PiutocliCMi  Agency  .s  (!,dW)  vStiperlund 
National  Priorities  List  of  most  contaminated  sites.  DoD  is  also  cleaning  up  about  66  military 
installatitins  that  arc  scheduled  for  closure  or  realignment  under  the  Fast  'lYack  Cleanup  Program 
announced  by  President  Clinton  in  July  199.T  This  program  is  intended  to  return  property 
expeditiously  to  local  communities  for  reu.se  and  economic  redevelopment. 


In  19K4,  Congress  created  the  Delen.se  Environmental  Restortiiion  Accouni  (DERA)  to  fund 
cleanup  of  contaminated  sites.  Although  .some  progress  has  been  made,  the  Department 
rccogm/.es  the  need  for  lundamenud  change  in  the  cleanup  process.  Too  much  effort  has  been 
devoted  to  studies  rather  than  to  actual  cleanup,  resulting  in  paralysis-by-analysis  The 
Depanmeni  is  now  expanding  its  el  forts  to  shift  from  study  to  actual  cleanup  of  conliuninaied 
sites.  In  1994,  DoD  will  devote  .S2  billion  of  DERA  funds  to  cleanup  activities  and,  for  the 
first  lime,  will  spend  more  money  on  cleanup  ilum  on  .studies  and  investigations. 


The  De[iarimeni  is  committed  to  making  the  process  more  efficieni  and  buying  maximum 
cleanup  I'or  the  jniblic’s  tax  dollars.  I'he  Environmental  .Securiiy  progiam  is  developing  a  ri.sk 
reduction  framework  that  will  tie  decisions  on  cleanup  remedies  to  risk  and  cost-el Icciiveness. 


Other  near-term  goals  foi  cleanup  at  active  insttillalions  include; 

•  Making  more  use  of  innovative  cleanup  technologies; 

•  Using  more  interim  mciisures  to  reduce  threats  at  en\  ironmemal  hot  spots; 
lor  example,  providing  alternate  drinking  water  supplies  to  ne.irby 
populations  or  quickly  removiog  sources  of  contamination; 

•  Develo|iing  and  enhancing  partnerships  with  stakeholders,  especially 
affected  communities  and  federal  and  .stale  regulators; 
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®  Using  lessoiis  Icanicd  from  conipicicd  sites  to  design  generic  remedies 
and  technologies  for  solving  common  cleanup  problems  and  screening  ail 
sites  for  adoption  of  such  remedies;  and 

Shortening  die  time  for  completion  of  studies  and  designs. 

FAS  T  i  itA  CK  CLEA  NUP 

The  cleanup  process  is  complex,  time  consuming,  and  burticnsome  to  communities  affected  by 
closing  bases.  On  July  2,  1993,  President  Clinton  announced  a  new  Fast  Track  Cleanup  Program 
for  DoD  installations  designated  for  closure.  Tins  program  is  a  sharp  departure  from  the  past.  It 
consists  of  the  following  elements: 

•  Establishing  Base  Cleanup  Teams  -  ■  An  oii-silc  professional  cleanup  team 
of  DoD,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  state  environmental 
experts  established  at  all  closing  installations  where  piopcriy  will  be  made 
available  for  transfer  to  the  local  community.  This  team  oversees  the 
installation  cleanup  program  and  makes  appropriate  decisions.  ITic  team 
will  conduct  a  bottom-up  review  of  all  cleanup  schedules  and  projects  and 
will  develop  a  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC)  cleanup  plan  for 
the  instuliatiOii. 

•  Speeding  up  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  Process  — 

DoD  will  prepare  a  single  NEPA  document  for  outlining  alternate 
property  uses  with  the  community’s  own  reuse  plan  as  the  preferred 
alternative.  With  the  help  of  a  planning  grant,  which  DoD  will  provide, 
the  community  can  quickly  develop  its  reuse  plan.  Tlic  De[)'inment  will 
then  complete  the  required  NEPA  documenuuion  within  12  months  from 
the  date  Congress  approves  the  base  closure  list. 

•  Involving  the  Public  —  DoD  will  promote  local  community  and  public 
involvement  through  establishment  of  Restoration  Advisory  Boards  at 
each  closing  in.stai’.ation,  llicsc  boards  con.sisi  of  DoD,  EPA,  and  state 
and  local  community  rcprc.scntalivcs  reflecting  diverse  interests.  They 
serve  as  a  forum  for  exchange  and  di.scu.ssion  of  cleanup  program 
information,  llirough  thc.se  boan'-,  the  Department  will  make 
information  readily  available  and  will  encourage  and  respond  to  public 
comment, 

’*  Parcclization  —  Through  the  use  of  an  Environmental  Baseline  Survey, 

DoD  will  determine  the  availability  of  clean  parcels  for  rou.se  by  the  local 
community.  This  determination  will  be  made  within  18  monihs  of  listing 
a  closing  base.  If  the  property  has  a  .specific  use  ideniificd,  the  process 
will  be  completed  within  nine  monUis. 

Cleanup  is  one  of  the  mo,'-.',  important  aspects  of  DoD’s  work  to  revnali/,e  clo.sing  bases.  1  low 
well  the  Department  returns  property  to  productive  civilian  use  will  serve  as  an  indicator  ol  us 
ability  to  work  with  slate  and  federal  regulators.  Congress,  and  the  public.  In  1994,  DoD  will 
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spend  $617  nii!lii)n  Ironi  the  Base  Rcalignmeiu  and  Closure  Aceouni  eslahlislied  l)y  C'oneress 
lor  environmenial  work  ui  closing  bases.  DoD  iniends  lo  have  last  Hack  cleanup  plans 
compleied  I'crall  bases  by  April  30,  1994. 

Complying  with  Environmental,  Safety,  and  Hcaltli  Laws 

DoD'.s  operations  are  subject  lo  ih:.'  same  environmental,  sal'ety.  and  health  laws  and  regulations 
as  piivale  industiy.  as  well  as  to  additional  recpj.rements  toi  tederal  laciliiies.  Overseas  there  are 
myriad  laws  and  acceptable  standards  ol  beha'  lor.  The  DoD  goal  is  lo  achieve  lull  and  sustained 
compliance  with  all  U.S.  legal  requirements.  To  comply  with  environmental  protection,  sareiy, 
and  health  laws,  the  DoD  annually; 

•  Obtains  ihou.saiids  ol  air  cmi.ssion  permits;  hundreds  ol  water  discharge 
pennits  I'rom  sewage,  industrial,  and  waste-water  treatment  plants;  and 
storm  water  permits  lor  every  base; 

•  Manages  300  lo  400  permits  to  treat,  store,  or  dispose  ol  ha/.ardous  waste 
under  the  P.c.sourcc  Con.servalion  and  Recovery  Act; 

•  Abates  thousands  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 

1  r  V  [  'UI  I V  » V*’ . 

•  Manages  30,000  regulated  underground  storage  tanks;  and 

•  Prepares  spill  prevention  and  respon.se  plans  at  every  ba.se. 

The  Department  also  faces  new  challenges  in  compliance,  including  the  waiver  of  sovereign 
immunity  under  the  Fedcrai  Facility  Compliance  Act  and  new  requirements  to  report  the 
accjuisiiion,  use,  and  relea.se  of  toxic  chemicals  at  eveiy  base  under  the  President's  Executive 
Order  t)n  Pollution  Prevention  and  Right  to  Know  in  the  Governmenl. 

During  I-Y  1994,  DoD  will  spend  about  .$2.03  billion  on  environmental  compliaiiec.  The 
Department  has  identified  several  opportunities  lo  improve  overall  piogram  performaiiee  and 
cost  control  including  periodic  compliance  .self-a.sse.ssmcnls,  improved  training  and  education, 
and  an  improved  budgeting  system. 

Near-term  compliance  goals  include  the  implementation  of  annual  eomprehensive  audits  for 
every  major  installation,  reducing  open  cnloreemeiu  actions  30  pciccnt  f'  om  1993  levels, 
upgrading  fire  training  areas;  eonsirucliiig  wa.sle  water  irealmenl  plants,  and  upgrading 
underground  storage  tanks  lo  meet  new  groundwater  protection  requirements. 


Conserving  Resources 

d'he  goal  '.'1  DoD's  •'onservalion  progiam.  is  to  provide  a  healthy  eoexisience  between  naluial  and 
cultural  resources  aad  the  readiness  requirements  of  the  military,  DoD  eonsumes  approximately 
2  percent  of  the  nation's  total  energy  supply,  u.ses  over  200  billion  gallons  of  liesh  watei  each 
year,  and  is  the  steward  for  23  million  acres  ol  public  lands  across  llic  country.  I'hc.sc  lands 
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CdiUain  lYagilc  ctH)systcms  and  endangered  speeies,  irreplaeeable  liislei  ieal  and  archeologieal 
siies,  and  many  oiher  imperiani  natural  and  euluiral  resouiCLS.  ie.cluding: 

•  300  llirealened  and  endangered  speeies  residing  tin  2 1 1  bases; 

•  The  largest  federal  areheologieal  et)llectioi.  >n  the  werkl;  and 

•  Facilities  on  the  National  Historic  Register. 

Good  stewardship  in  addition  to  numerous  public  laws  and  regulations  requires  that  the 
Department  eon.scrve  and  protect  these  resources  including  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  and 
the  Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act.  DoD  is  committed  to  ensuring  that  all  ba.ses  have 
inventories  and  plans  for  managing  their  wetlands,  threatened  and  endangered  species,  and 
cultural  and  historical  resources. 


The  Department  faces  the  difficult  ta.sk  of  protecting  the.se  resources  while  supporting  the 
military  mission.  Military  operations  do  not  have  to  result  in  abirse  ol'  the  land.  In  lact,  military 
ownership  often  provides  sanctuaries  for  many  species  or  protection  lor  cultural  resources  as 
these  lands  do  not  have  the  kind  of  development  and  other  activities  that  degrade  natural 
habitats.  But  because  military  operations  can  cau.se  significant  damage,  DoD  is  seeking  new 
tiaiiiiiig  mciiiuds  (li'id  iiii'nivativc  technciuigical  .seiluiions  to  mitigate  tlicse  cilecfs.  Ft'r  ex;imple, 
the  Department  is  promoting  the  increa.sed  u.se  of  computer  simulations  to  reduce  the  need  for 
field  operatitms  that  cau.se  environmental  damage. 


DoD  is  also  committed  to  accomplishing  the  new  energy  anu  Witter  conservation  requirements 
under  the  1 992  Energy  Policy  Act,  including  establishing  goals  to  reduce  energy  consumption 
20  percent  by  the  year  2000  and  converting  a  portion  of  DoD's  nearly  200,000  iidministrative 
vehicles  to  use  alternative  fuels.  By  the  end  of  1993,  the  Department  will  have  acquired  over 
lO, ()()()  Alternative  Fuel  Vehicles.  The  Secretary  of  Del'en.se  has  directed  that  .$9K3  million  he 
added  to  the  Department's  existing  .3-year  budget  of  .$200  million  for  energy  resource 
mitnagemcni. 


LEGACY 


The  Legacy  Resource  Management  Program  has  also  helped  Dt;D  to  be  a  better  stewiud  oi 
U.S.  resources.  'Fhe  Legacy  progiam  was  established  by  Congress  through  FT  1991  legislation 
to  support  innovative  projects  that  protect  and  care  lor  DoD’s  natural,  cultural,  and  historic 
resources.  In  the  past  three  years,  Ixgacy  has  funded  almost  800  projects  including; 

•  A  program  to  catalog  DoD's  archeological  collections  and  determine 
luturc  curatory  needs.  DoD  owns  one  ol  the  largest  archeological 
collections  in  the  nation.  DoD  is  seeking  to  ensure  facilities  can  caie 
for  these  collections  forever. 

•  A  project,  conducted  in  partnership  with  the  San  Diego  Zoological 
Society,  the  University  of  C'alifomia,  Berkeley,  the  Western  Foundation  ol 
Vertebrate  Zoology,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  C’alitornia 
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Dcparimciii  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  the  Animal  and  1  lealUi  Inspeciion 
Service  of  die  U.S.  Deparimem  of  Agriculiure  to  aid  in  the  population 
recovciy  of  an  endaneered  bird  species,  the  San  Clemente  Island 
Loggerhead  Shrike. 

•  A  project  to  study  and  develop  the  legal  framework  for  allowing  Native 
Americans  access  to  religious  and  .sacred  sites  located  on  DoD  lands. 


Preventing  Poltution 


The  newest  DoD  strategy  in  environmental  protection  —  pollution  prevention  —  seeks  to  attack 
environmental  problems  at  the  source  by  considering  mateiial  and  energy  used  in  design, 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and  di.spo.sal.  The  solution  to  long-term  cleanup  and 
compliance  problems  is  the  development  and  acquisition  of  environmentally  sound  systems. 
Pollution  prevention  will  limit  .skyrocketing  cleanup  and  compliance  costs  and  reduce  risks  to 
public  health,  workers,  and  the  environment. 


The  Department  is  committed  to  becoming  a  leader  in  pollution  prevention  through  acquisition 
and  procurement  practices,  through  the  development  of  innovative  technology,  and  through  the 
creation  of  heltcr  chemical  management  and  accounting  systems.  DoD's  goal  is  to  prevent 
future  pollution  by  reducing  hazardous  materia!  use  and  releases  of  pollulanh.  into  the 
environment  to  as  near  zero  as  feasible.  For  example,  the  Department  .set  a  goal  of  reducing 
hazardous  waste  50  percent  between  1987  and  1992,  and  attained  the  goal  in  1991.  'I'he 
Department  is  also  committed  to: 


•  Implementing  the  Pollution  Prevention  Executive  Order  signed  last  year 
by  President  Clinton  requiring  tcderal  facilities  ti^  comply  with 
requirements  of  the  Emergency  Planning  and  Community  Righi-to-Know 
Act  to  notify  local  emergency  planning  committees  of  all  toxic  chemicals 
stored  or  u.sed  at  tacilities.  Federal  agencies  will  also  be  reijuired  to 
develop  a  written  strategy  to  eliminate  or  minimize  acquisition  of 
hazardous  or  toxic  chemicals  and  to  develop  a  strategy  to  meet  a  vuluntary 
goal  of  50  percent  reduction  by  December  1999. 

•  Reducing  or  eliminating  provisions  of  military  specifications,  militaiw 
standards,  technical  orders,  and  standardized  ilocumenus  that  direct  DoD 
to  u.se  hazardous  or  toxic  substances; 


•  Reducing  toxic  releases  and  the  generation  ol  .solid  and  hazardous  w-asie, 
focusing  on  source  reduction; 

•  Providing  incentives  to  promote  more  efficient  mateiial  and  energy 
procurement  and  u.se,  including  reu.se,  recycling,  and  markei  creation  lor 
recycled  mateiials; 

•  Ensuring  lilc  cycle  environmental  costs  and  benefits  are  internalized  in 
acquisition  and  supply  system  standards;  and 

•  Reducing  non-mission  cs.sential  u.se  of  ozone-depleting  substances. 
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Technology:  The  Cutting  Kdgc 

Cutting  across  all  Dol)  environmental  programs  is  technology.  Accelerating  the  development 
and  use  ol  new  environmental  technology  will  result  in  taster,  cheaper,  and  moic  elfectiv  e 
cleanup;  less  co;;l  in  complying  with  enviromnenlal,  salcly.  and  hcaltli  laws;  more  creative 
conservation  initiatives;  and  a  greater  ability  to  prevent  pollution  at  the  source. 

The  DoD  Environmental  Technology  strategy  is  to  matcli  technology  investments  to  address  real 
environmental  needs;  to  identify  technologies  which  provide  the  highest  payback;  to  engage  in 
technology  partnerships  to  stimulate  innovative  dual-irse  technology  development;  and  to 
expedite  the  use  and  commcrciali/ation  of  technologies. 

The  DoD  Environmental  Technology  program  has  o.stablished  a  proces.s  to  coordinate,  integrate, 
and  prioriti/c  environmental  tLx'hnology  re.search  and  development  protects  across  the  military 
departments.  By  FY  lyp?,  the  piograin  will  implement  a  tri-.service  environmental  L|uality 
research  and  development  strategic  plan. 

Under  the  Strategic  Environmental  Re.search  and  Development  Program  (SERDP)  established  by 
Congress,  the  Department  is  working  to  stimulate  the  development  ol  environmental 
technologies  to  meet  both  DoD  and  commercial  environmental  goals.  With  a  $16()  million 
budget  for  FY  1994,  DoD  is  supporting  some  of  the  technologies  of  the  future,  such  as  the 
Electron  Beam  Dry'  .Sciuhbe  that  may  be  able  to  efficiently  turn  dirty,  high-sulfur  coal  emissions 
into  a  fcit'li/.er,  resulting  in  cleaner  water,  air,  and  a  commercial  product. 

Finally,  the  Department  is  working  in  partnership  with  the  Western  Governors'  Association 
and  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Energy,  EPA,  and  .state  rcgulato'y  agencies  to  demonstiate 
innovative  technologies  for  environmental  restoration  at  military  ba.ses  and  to  meet  federal 
and  state  regulatory  requirements.  Under  a  pilot  initiative,  regional  working  groups  have 
been  established  ti,  explore  waste  technology  development  lor  four  major  waste  areas:  mixed 
hazardous  and  radioactive  waste,  abandoned  mine  wastes,  munitions  wastes,  and  wastes  at 
military  ba.ses. 


A  Global  View 

The  Department  has  historically  lacked  a  coordinated  apiiroach  to  iiUeinational  environmenta] 
security  issues.  As  a  result,  DUSD(ES)  has  established  a  new  office  of  International  Activities. 

The  Department’s  new  international  environmental  strategy  is  based  on  the  following  critical 
elements; 

•  Overseas  Site  Returns.  By  mid-.Sepiember  1993,  the  United  States 
had  announced  51  percent  of  its  over.seas  sites  lor  closure.  By  199b, 
that  figure  is  likely  to  reach  54  percent,  or  approximately  900  sites. 

Environmental  considerations  ate  central  to  ensuring  tliat  U.S.  resource 
constraints  and  timetables  are  met  and  host-nation  ccononuc  concerns 
addre.s.sed.  DUSD(liS)  developed  a  policy  ba.sed  on  consultation  and 
burdenshaiing  with  host  nations  ti'  meet  the.se  objectives. 
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•  Overseas  Restoralion  Policy.  DoD  is  currenily  working  with  tlie  Military 
Services  to  develop  a  unilorm  policy  with  respect  to  environmental 
restoration  at  operating  bases  overseas.  The  policy  will  be  based  cn  the 
principles  of  protection  oi  human  health  and  safety,  and  joint  financing 
with  the  host  country. 

•  Intern:-  onal  (Cooperative  Agreements.  Cooperation  m  the  development 
of  environmental  technology  is  one  of  the  Department's  great  untapped 
opportuniiie.-i  for  fulfilling  the  environmental  security  mission.  By 
facilitating  bilateral  agreements  with  advanced  nations,  the  Department 
can  speed  the  development  and  tran‘‘er  of  innovative  technologies  for 
defense-related  environmental  problems. 

•  Environmental  Security  Leadership.  The  Department  is  earning  a 
reputation  for  strong  environmental  leadersliip  within  NATO  and  the 
expanded  forum  of  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council,  in  1994, 

DUSD(ES)  will  convene  international  meetings  on  a  variety  of  topics,  one 
of  which  is  Noise  Abatement  Receiver  Technology  used  to  minimize  noi.se 
pollution  from  overtlight  activity. 

•  International  Environmental  Security  A.ssistancc.  Part  of  DoD’s  effort  to 
prevent  the  reversal  of  democratic  refonns  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  is  bilateral  security  a.ssistancc.  Environmental 
security  a.ssistancc  is  an  important  component  of  this  aid.  Educating 
Eastern  European  military  personnel  on  environmental  issues  holds  the 
potential  to  stop  the  rampant  spread  of  contaminants,  imp  ive  the  health 
of  soldiers  and  surrounding  populations,  speed  conversion  of  military 
facilities  to  economically  viable  u.sc,  and  ea.se  historical  distrust  between 
populations  and  militaries  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Many  of  thc.se 
principles  were  applied  to  a  .$2.^  million  environmental  security  assistance 
pilot  project  granted  to  Belarus  in  1994  under  congrcssionally  directed 
Project  Peace. 

Defense  Environmental  Security  Council  (DESC) 

The  Department  recognizes  that  Environmental  Security  is  affected  by  many  Defense  functions. 
In  order  to  steer  and  cotirdinate  the  overall  program  and  integrate  participation  of  the  many 
functional  areas  involved  in  Environmental  Security  matters.  Secretary'  Aspin  created  DESC 
and  the  committee  structure.  This  Council,  which  is  chaired  by  the  DU.SD(ES),  and  the 
committee  structure  is  vital  to  the  succe.ss  of  the  Environmental  Security  mission.  The 
Council  and  committee  stmeture  will  have  central  roles  implementing  the  Environmental 
Security  aspects  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  Defen.sc  Perlormance  Review,  and  Sccretai-y  of 
Delense  Decisions  on  Roles,  Mi.ssion;;  and  Functions  of  the  Armed  F-'orces  of  tne  United  States. 
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Conclusion 

The  Department  of  Defense  recognizes  the  importance  of  ach.ieving  and  m  'iniaining 
environmental  quality  at  all  DoD  installations  and  facilities.  Thus,  it  is  (  ..imiued  to  cleaning  u| 
environmental  damage  resulting  from  past  practices;  meeting  all  environmental,  saiety,  atid 
health  standards  applicable  to  its  present  operations;  managing  responsibly  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  it  holds  in  public  trust;  and  eliminating  pollution  resulting  from  its  aciivitic.s 
wherever  possible. 
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ECONOMIC  SECURITY 


Introduction 

American  nalional  sccuriiy  has  always  rested  on  the  twin  pillars  t)l  military  capability  and 
economic  strength,  but  the  rclationsliip  between  ihe.se  two  assumes  new  siginficance. 
complexity,  and  dimensions  as  the  delense  budget  is  reduced.  In  the  new  securiiy  ora,  the 
Department  is  taking  important  steps  to  strengthen  economic  .securitv  jncluding  increased  elTorts 
to  develop  dual-use  technologies  with  military  and  commercial  ajiplications,  more  e!'l'ccti\e 
assistance  lor  base  closure  communities,  a  robust  program  I'or  defen.se  reinvestment,  and 
enhanced  armaments  cooperation  widi  aiiies.  do  locus  attention  on  the.se  and  other  economic 
issues,  the  Department  established  a  new  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Delense  tor 
Economic  Security. 


Dual-Use  Technology 


Since  the  end  of  World  W;ir  II,  the  Department's  spending  lor  mililaiy  systems  and  re.search  has 
been  concentrated  in  a  technology  and  indu.siriiil  base  built  excltisively  to  meet  del'en.se  needs. 
Tiie  leducedi  delense  budget.')  ol  tlte  19yv).^  aie  simpiy  i'uti  large  enougli  to  cuniinuc  Di.)D  s 
reliance  on  an  int'rasiruciurc  that  is  unique  to  deren.sc.  Instead,  new  approaches  are  retjtiired. 


The  Department  is  charting  a  new  course  in  del'en.se  acquisition,  re.search,  and  development  by 
taking  greater  advantage  of  dual-use  technology  and  the  strength  of  the  entire  U.S.  economy. 
Wherever  possible,  emphasis  will  be  on  technology  that  is  dual  use  rather  than  military  unique 
From  the  out.sel,  re.search  ami  development  will  he  pursued  to  achieve  both  commercial  and 
military  applications. 

This  new  emphasis  on  dual  use  represents  a  clear  break  with  the  past.  Belore,  making  the 
fruits  of  defense  re.search  availatile  to  the  public  has  not  been  a  high  prioiity.  The  Department 
assumed  defense  technologies  would  spin-off  into  commercial  applications,  more  or  less  on  their 
own.  This  spin-off  mttdel  mt  longer  applies.  DoD  rccogni/.es  that  transferring  technologies 
from  defense  to  commercial  applications  is  a  complex  process  that  requires  a  new-  approach  and 
more  active  involvement  from  the  Department. 


An  increased  emphasis  on  dual  use  (t.fers  broad  advantages  to  the  nation's  economy.  1  he 
Department's  research  and  uevelopment  stitilegy  will  now  focus  on  technologies  with  impoiiaiit 
commercial  as  well  as  military  applications.  Tins  strategy  will  vastly  increase  the  tuimbci  ol 
cost  eflective,  productivity-enhancing  technologies  that  DoD-supiiorted  research  contributes  to 
the  commercial  economy. 


DoD  is  implementing  the  new  focus  on  dual  ii.se  on  a  number  of  fronts.  The  Department's 
[tremier  dual-use  program  for  industry  is  the  Technology  Reiir.cstmcnt  I’ro|cct  (  TRl'j.  The  TRI’ 
will  develop  dual  u.se  technologies,  pimvide  manufacturing  and  technology  extension  tissisiaiice 
to  small  businesses,  enhance  U.S.  manufacturing  .skills,  ;uid  assist  displaced  defense  industiy 
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workers.  The  Dcparlmcnt  is  al.so  carrying  oui  .separate  dual-use  research  and  dcvelopnicni 
programs  in  key  technology  areas  such  as  advanced  materials,  communicatio^^.  and  inlurmalion 
processing.  In  addition,  the  Dcparimenl  recently  encouraged  its  contractors  to  take  advaiUiigc  ol 
statutoiy'  and  regulator)'  changes  that  allow  ilicm  to  pursue  dual  ti.sc  re.search  and  tlovelopmciu 
through  DoD-Uinded  independent  research  and  development. 

The  Department  is  encouraging  ctimpanies  to  develop  dual-u.se  technologies  throtigh  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Re.search  (SBIR)  program.  The  SBIR  program  supports  innovaiivc 
technologies  being  developed  by  small  companies,  and  DoD  has  incica.scd  the  program’s 
emphasis  on  funding  projects  with  dual-u.se  apphc  iiions. 

The  Department  is  also  providing  more  llexibility  with  respect  to  intollccttial  propeil)  rights  to 
encourage  more  companies  to  participate  in  dual-use  efforts.  Many  lirms  have  been  reluctant  to 
perform  government  research  and  development  hecaii.se  ol' concerns  that  patent  and  technical 
data  rights  will  become  available  to  competitors.  The  Department's  dual-trse  partnerships  for 
advanced  re.search  restrict  government  patent  and  technical  data  rights  to  those  deemed 
absolutely  necessary. 


Authorilics  provided  by  Title  III  of  the  Defense  Priiduction  Act  have  successfully  been  used  to 
establish  dua.l-u.se  capabilities.  These  authoiiiics  allow  DoD  to  provide  purcha.sc  commitments 
and  scp.'e  a.s  an  incentive  for  manufaettircrs  to  establish  or  expand  vital  defense  prodtiction 
capahililics.  In  many  ca.scs,  the  capability  can  he  adapted  for  contmercial  use  as  well.  For 
instance,  discontinuous  reinforced  aluminum  is  an  advanced  composite  material  ihai  iv  as  liglu 
a.s  aluminum  but  siilfer  than  titanium.  'I he  material,  which  is  used  in  aerosirace  applications,  is 
also  being  marketed  for  high  pciToimancc  bicycles. 


To  further  dual-u.se  efforts,  the  Department  is  .seeking  clo.ser  ties  to  the  .  immcrcial  high 
technology  industrial  ba.se,  striving  to  heller  understand  the  dynamics  of  industries  critical  to 
national  .security,  and  developing  policies  and  programs  lo  provide  key  industries  with  a  strong 
economic  foundation.  It  is  emphasi/ing  dual  u.sc  early  in  the  development  of  new  military 
systems  to  maximize  the  use  of  commercial  components  and  subsystems.  It  is  also  seeking 
to  mure  closely  integrate  commcrcitil  munufacluring  and  business  practices  into  military 
purchasing,  the  benefits  of  whioli  arc  de.scribed  in  the  chapter  on  actiinsilmn  reform. 


Dual-use  [lohcics  and  acxj  nisi  lion  reform  will  remove  barriers  to  dclensc  use  ol  the  commercial 
sector  and  that  v/ill  have  big  payolfs: 

•  Allow  DoD  lo  take  advantage  of  superior  lechnoktgics  in  the  commercial 
sector.  In  some  areas  impunaiil  lo  defen.se.  commercial  technologies 
increasingly  exceed  inililary-imique  ones.  Incorpoi  ating  these  into 
military  systems  will  help  maintain  unqiie.stioncd  icchnologica'  leailership. 

•  Result  in  reduced  costs.  The  Cvimpelitive  iiressiires  of  the  marketplace 
incica.se  the  cost-effectiveness  ofdual-u.se  technologies. 

•  .Sliniicii  the  lime  ii  takes  to  incoi|)oKitc  the  sutlc-ol-llic-tiM  into  militaiy 
systems.  By  ineieasiiig  its  reliance  on  available  cominciciitl  icclmologies, 

DoD  can  reduce  considcrttbly  the  lime  rcqiiiicd  to  fiold  new  cajiabiliUcw. 
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•  Allow  IjoD  to  draw  upon  a  larger  indi.  '.;nal  ba^o  that  is  more  discrsc. 
capable,  responsive,  and  Hexib'e,  instead  ortinique  dei'ense  pioduclion 
lacilities  that  may  have  iiijuted  expansion  capacity.  DiiriiiL'  a  crisis  or 
given  the  need  ii.vonstitute  larger  forces,  dual-use  outpui  coidd  he 
translerietl  "-oni  commercial  to  military  uses. 

There  are.  ol  course,  a  limited  numlier  of  military  capabilities  for  which  the  dual-use  approach  is 
iiiapprcqiriaie  —  those  that  are  lioth  essential  lor  meeting  delense  requirenjcnis  am!  are  nuK 
tiiiiipie  to  detense.  'I'he  [department  will  .seek  to.  eiisiue  a  ciatu^  tcciuiology  and  indusUial  Ivis.' 
for  these  captibilitiits  through  tippropriate  industrial  base  policies  and  programs. 


The  Industrial  Base 

Idefense  budget  redtictions  have  been  e.specially  steep  in  areas  related  to  the  industrial  base.  'I'he 
entire  defense  btidgel  declined  in  real  terms  by  30  percent  between  Tiscal  Year  (I- Y)  19X5  and 
I-Y  1993,  but  the  portion  devoted  to  military  procurement  fell  more  than  50  [lercenl.  Thi'. 
suggests  that  the  delense-unitiue  industrial  base  of  the  lulure  will  become  \er}-  tiillerent.  and 
much  smaller. 

In  light  of  ihe.se  reductions,  the  Uepartment  is  developing  [dans  and  policies  to  assure  the 
contimied  avaiiahility  of  eiiiicai  miiiiaiy  .systems  to  (lie  aimeii  ioices.  'file  Depaiimeiii  is  also 
developing  plans  to  ensuie  that  designated  critical  items  will  be  as  ailable  to  support  contingency 
operations.  The  Department  is  rigorously  assessing  relevant  sectors  ol'  the  industrial  base  to 
identily  iheit  essetiiial  elements  and  to  ascertain  their  [iresent  and  lutiire  viahility.  In  cases 
where  anticipated  commercial  capabilities  are  not  adetjtuiie,  steps  may  be  rctjuired  to  sustain 
djfense-imitiuc  d  sign,  engineeritig,  and  production  assets.  The  Department  has  alre<id>' 
impdemented  special  actions  to  ensure  that  a  number  ol  defense-unique  capabilities  are 
maintained,  including  tiucletu  propulsion  tor  ,shi|i.s  and  submarines.  1  hese  cases  will  be  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  As  a  practica  matlei,  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  the  si/e  and  di\ersit\ 
td  the  defense-unique  industrial  base  Irom  eveniuiilly  icllecling  the  reduced  lesel  ol  demand  lot 
its  products. 

The  Department  will  rely  oti  market  lorces  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  to  guide  the 
consolidation  (d  the  defense  indiistt  ial  base.  Recogni/ing  the  inevitability  of  smaller  mai  kets 
and  heavier  conijietition,  many  delettse  contractors  luive  taken  tlr.'ir  own  steps  to  adiuo  -  Iw 
divcisil^  ing  itilo  iiondefeiise  maikets.  meiging  with  oi  ptiichasing  oihei  liitns,  oi  shrinking 
to  match  the  sinallei  market.  These  step'S  repre.sent  tlte  nornud  response  ol  maiket  loices  to 
declining  demand.  Tb  'v  will  |iioduce  a  .smaller,  but  still  \iable  delense  industry 

Base  Closure  and  Realigninent 

The  I’resident  anti  the  iXqniilmetit  ate  cotnmitletl  to  closing  and  realigning  donmsiic  milit.ii  v 
liases  in  ways  that  dramatically  reduce  the  local  economic  impact.  On  .Inly  3.  1993,  the 
I’resident  aiinouticctl  a  ma|oi  new  program  to  speed  the  economic  reeo\  ei  v  ol  communities 
where  bases  are  slated  to  close. 
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Rapid  rcdevclopmcni  and  croaiion  ot'  new  jobs  in  base  closure  coinnmniiies  are  the  eoals  id'  ihe 
Prcsidcnl’s  inilialive.  From  FY  19')3  ihroueh  FT  1997.  program  resources  will  lolal  aboul 
$5.0  billion,  including  $2.X  billion  in  economic  developmeni  and  iransiimn  assisiance  lor  base 
clo.surc  communiiics  and  v/orkers,  plus  $2.2  billion  for  environmenial  cleanup.  The  Deparimeni 
is  now'  aggressively  pursuing  ihe  Presidcni's  inilialive,  which  has  ihe  following  live  key 
clemenis: 

•  Johs-ceniered  properly  disposal  lhal  puts  local  economic  developmeni 
first.  Working  with  Congress,  '.he  Admini.siraiion  changed  Federal  law  lo 
allow  the  Deparimeni  to  lurn  over  properly  al  a  discouni  or  for  free  when 
community  developmeni  plans  generate  economic  roviiali/aiion  and  job 
creation. 

•  Fast-track  cleanup  lhal  removes  needle.ss  delays  while  proiecimg  human 
health  and  the  environment.  The  Admini.siraiion  is  tackling  one  of  the 
main  roadblocks  to  rapid  ba.se  reu.se  by  sending  professional  teams  imo 
action  at  closing  bases,  quickly  identifying  clean  parcels  for  early  reuse, 
selecting  appropriate  parcels  for  Ica.sing  where  cleanup  is  underway,  and 
accelerating  the  entire  cleanup  process. 

•  Transition  coordinators  at  major  bases  I'orclosuie.  The  Department  has 
named  irat'snimi  coordinators  for  major  bases  scheduled  for  closure  oi 
subsian'ial  icalignmcni  to  work  with  communities  on  culling  federal  red 
tape  and  freeing  the  base  for  rapid,  productive  reuse.  DoD  also  created 
the  Ba.se  Transition  OlTice,  which  supports  the  work  ol  the  coordinators. 

Past  ba.se  closures  were  hindered  by  the  lack  of  a  single,  w'ell-inlormed 
point  of  contact  and  community  champion  on  the  base. 

•  Easy  access  to  iiansiiion  and  redevelopment  help  for  w'orkers  and 
communities.  The  Administration  is  reviiali/.ing  lederal  transition  and 
redevelopment  assisiance  programs  with  adequate  lundiiig,  vigorous 
administration,  and  streamlined  access. 

•  Larger  economic  development  planning  grants,  F'asiei,  more  lobusi 
linancial  support  is  the  c.s.seniial  first  stop  in  base  reuse  and  economic 
developmeni. 

V/hile  the  task  ol  remaking  the  economic  foundation  of  a  community  allecied  by  ba.^e  closure  is 
never  easy,  ba.se  land  and  facilities  —  previously  inaccessible  —  can  be  a  commuiiiiy’s  single 
greatest  as.sci  in  charting  a  dillcreni  future.  The  Pre.sideni's  inilialive  will  give  local  communities 
the  funds  and  tcclinical  assistance  necc.ssaiy  to  suitably  u.sc  tlrcse  assets  and  jdaii  lor  the  lutuie. 

Defense  Reinvestment 

The  Department  is  deejily  committed  to  elfeclive  dclense  reinvcslmeiii  piograms  It  recogm/.es 
that  adjusting  lo  smaller  deleitse  budgets  will  not  be  easy  foi  military  peisonnel,  Doi)  civilian 
employees,  defense  industry  woikers,  communities,  and  companies.  As  the  President  said, 
how'cver,  “Delense  conversion  can  be  done  and  can  be  vlone  well.”  The  Deparimeni,  in  close 
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cooperation  with  the  White  House  National  Economic  Council  and  other  dcp;u  tnietUs  and 
PfeCncics,  is  working  hard  to  ensure  that  it  is  indeed  done  well.  The  Deparinietu  is  carrying  out 
programs  to  help  people,  communities,  and  businesses. 

PEOPLE 

The  Department  seeks  to  reduce  the  si/c  ol  the  armed  lorces  by  honoring  the  voluntary  choices 
of  career  personnel  to  the  maximum  cxiem  possible  and  by  minimi/.ing  hiyolis.  To  accomplish 
these  goals,  DoD  is  carrying  out  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive,  Special  Separation  Benelit. 
Temporary  Early  Retirement,  and  other  programs  loi  military  personnel,  as  well  as  retirement 
and  resignation  incentives  I'or  civilian  employees.  DoD  is  also  oiieiiiig  uaiisiiion  a.s.sistance 
and  employment  .services  and  is  executing  new  programs  to  tram  former  defense  personnel  in 
teaching,  law  enforcement,  and  environmental  fields.  The.se  and  other  iransiiion  assistance 
programs  are  de.scnbcd  in  greater  detail  in  the  chapter  on  iiersonnel. 

The  Department  is  also  working  closely  with  the  Departmenis  of  Labor  and  Veterans  .At fairs  and 
othc»‘s  to  carry  out  effective  Uansiiion  assistance  programs,  including  the  Defense  Diversification 
Program  and  Service  Member  Occupational  Conversion  and  Training. 


For  over  30  years,  DoD  has  worked  clo.sely  with  communities  to  ca.se  the  cl'lecis  ol  changes 
in  defense  spending.  During  the  drawdown,  this  mi.ssion  takes  on  increased  impmiance. 
Accordingly,  the  Dcpartiiient  is  expanding  dramatically  its  cmnmuniiy  revitali/ation  ellort.s. 

The  key  to  DoD’s  approach  is  working  with  and  supporting  community  ellort.s,  lather  than 
imposing  solutions  from  the  outside.  The  Depanment  recogni/es  that  local  comnumities  aie 
the  best  judges  of  their  strengths  and  opportunities.  Experience  over  the  years  has  demonstrated 
that  unified,  well-organi/.cd,  innovative,  and  energetic  communities  can  iiuleed  successfully 
adjust  to  defense  cuts. 

In  addition  to  implementing  the  President’s  initiative  for  speeding  the  reuse  of  closing  bases,  the 
Department  is  expanding  the  work  o!  its  Oliice  ol  Economic  Adjusuiient  (DLA).  C;EA  works 
closely  with  other  federal,  state,  and  local  government  agencies  to  assist  comimimlies  affected 
by  ba.se  clo.sures  and  cutbacks  in  delensc-related  private  imlustry.  I  he  Department  has  tiipled 
OEA’s  budget,  cummensurale  with  its  increa.sed  role  tiiul  lesiionsibilitk  s. 

DoD  is  also  undertakittg  new  elforls  to  help  address  pre.ssing  coiiimunil}  needs.  i\:i  e.xanip''-. 
the  Dcpailmcnt  is  encouraging  former  military  peisonuel  to  take  jobs  in  public  and  comnuiiiitv 
service.  The  Department  is  also  funding  the  National  (iuard  Civilian  Youth  (.ipporuinilies  Pilot 
Program  and  Junior  Reserve  Officeis  riaiitiiig  Corfis  Caieer  .Academies  Programs  to  help  meet 
critical  needs  among  the  nation’s  high  school-aged  youth. 
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REINVESTMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

The  Deparlmcnt  is  moving  aggressively  help  companies  adjust  lo  reduced  DoD  purchases. 
Acquisition  rclbim  is  an  es.seniiai  clement  of  reinvestment  cn\)rts.  The  Depaiimcnt  is  also 
executing  several  programs  that  will  foster  reinvestment  in  dcfemsc  industries,  including  the  'hKH 
and  other  dual-u.se  programs. 


Armaments  Cooperation 

Armaments  cooperation  with  allies  can  contribute  significantly  to  economic  secuiity  hy 
leveraging  resources  through  cost  sharing  and  the  economies  of  scale  afforded  by  coordinated 
research,  development,  production,  and  logistics  support.  In  addition,  armaments  cooperation 
will  improve  operational  capabilities  by  furthering  the  deployment  and  support  of  common,  or  at 
least  interoperable,  equipment  with  allies,  and  by  exploiting  the  best  technologies,  military  or 
civilian,  available  for  the  equipping  of  alliance  forces.  For  the.se  reasons,  the  Depanment  has 
committed  it.sclf  to  a  renaissance  in  armaments  cooperation.  A  new  Armaments  Cooperation 
,Stccring  Committee  has  been  created  to  assure  armaments  cooperation  receives  the  appropriate 
priority,  resolve  issues  expeditiously,  and  ensure  the  Department's  approach  is  consistent  with 
U.,S.  national  .security  policy. 

,Somc  initiatives  which  might  be  appropriate  to  begin  such  a  renaissance  were  recently  suggested 
to  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  by  the  United  States.  These  include  alliance 
ground  surveillance,  combat  identification,  theater  missile  defen.se,  dual-use  technologies  and 
defense  reinvestment,  and  computer-aided  acciuisition  and  logistics.  DoD  has  also  raised  .several 
ideas  for  more  eflective  defemse  technology  cooperation  betw'cen  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
The  goal  of  thc.se  effort''  i,->  to  seek  a  bettor  balance  in  the  How  ot  dehmsc  technology  between 
the  United  States  and  japan. 

Conclusion 

The  new  era  requires  new  thinking  about  economic  .security.  It  is  clear  that  in  tins  era  meeting 
national  del'ense  needs  and  enhancing  economic  security  are  complemcntao',  not  conllicting 
objectives.  When  DoD  inirsues  dual-use  technologies  and  acquisition  reform,  it  can  purcha.so 
better  products  at  lower  cost  and  help  the  economy.  When  the  Department  eases  the  tiansition  ol 
dislocated  workers  and  separating  military  personnel,  it  speeds  their  reentry  into  the  labor  lorce. 
When  DoD  helps  communities  adjust  to  reduced  dclense  spending,  it  helps  spur  economic 
growth  and  revitali/.alion.  The  Department  will  continue  to  woik  aggressively  to  suppoil  U..S. 
economic  security. 
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FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 


Introduction 

Inhereni  in  ihc  new  sccuriiy  era  is  ihe  call  lor  the  Department  to  assess  and  improve  its  I'inancial 
management  activities.  Bcca'  sc  ot  its  huge  budget  and  support  structure,  financial  problems  in 
DoD  '-an  have  dramatic  and  troubling  con.scqucnccs.  For  example; 

•  Last  year  DoD  could  not  match  some  .$19  billion  in  disbursements  to 
specific  requirements  in  acquisition  contracl.s.  When  a  disbursetnent 
cannot  be  matched  to  an  appropriate  obligation  of  funds,  the  Department 
runs  the  risk  of  paying  twice  for  the  same  good  or  service 

•  During  the  first  six  months  of  FY  1993,  the  Defense  Finance  and 
Accounting  Service  (DFAS)  overpaid  contractors  by  nearly  $750  million, 
which  then  had  to  be  recovered. 

•  About  1,100  Operation  Dc.scrt  Storm  veterans  continued  to  rcceisc 
monthly  pa>  checks,  some  for  nearly  two  years  after  their  discharge  from 
military  .service. 

•  The  Department  received  unfavorable  reports  on  26  out  o!'  28  financial 
audits  during  the  past  year.  Were  a  business  to  receive  .such  audit 
disclaimers,  no  bank  would  loan  it  money  for  operations. 

The.sc  clear  ladings  in  DoD’s  linancial  mantigement  .systems  are  frequently  cited  as  evidence 
of  an  inept,  dispirited  bureaucracy  with  little  regard  for  its  stew'aidship  responsibilities  to  the 
taxpayer.  Often  in  the  pa.st,  the  Department’s  respon.se  vas  to  claim  that  the  charges  were 
exaggerated,  or  that  the  accusation  was  a  simplistic  di.sto.  tion  of  the  facts.  Irrespective  of  the 
truth,  such  a  dialogue  did  not  engender  much  uut.side  confidence  in  the  Deptirtmcnt’s  candor 
or  ability  to  deal  with  its  problems. 

The  DcpanmciU’s  new  leadership  is  determined  to  make  fiiiiineial  management  improvement 
one  of  the  major  initiatives  of  its  tenure.  DoD  will  work  with,  not  against,  congressional 
comniitlces  and  others  seeking  to  help  it  advance  genuine  remedies. 


Fundamental  Causes  of  DoD  Financial  Management  Problems 

There  are  several  underlying  cau.ses  for  the  current  linancial  management  problems  cotifronting 
the  Dejiarlnkin. 

LEGACY  OE  VERTICALLY  ORIENTED  DISPARATE  OPGANIZATlONS 

Wlien  DoD  was  established  in  1947,  it  lotained  the  existing  orgaiii/atioiis  with  their  veitictil 
chaiii'Ol-commaiul  mode  of  operations.  Management  system.s,  including  liiiancial  ones,  wcie 
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geared  lo  rcpoil  inromialic'ii  up  ihmugh  ihcsc  vertical  ciuiniicls.  When  aulomaling  or 
modernizing  their  systems,  these  organizations  were  not  compelled  to  emphasize  horizontal 
connections  across  organizations  of  like  functions,  such  as  pay  or  contracting.  These  sporadic, 
uncoordinated  actions  produced  duplicative  and  nonintcropcrablc  systems,  with  policies  and 
practices  inconsistent  across  the  Department. 

EMPHASIS  ON  COMBAT  OVER  SUPPORT 


Over  the  years,  the  Department  gave  top  priority  to  the  development  of  combat  and  combat 
support  capabilities,  as  well  it  should.  Accounting,  bu.siness-type  efficiency,  and  indirect  support 
1  unctions  were  .secondary  considerations  of  top  DoD  leaders.  Now,  however,  this  limited 
attention  to  financial  management  threatens  U.S.  combat  power  in  two  ways;  (1)  financial 
management  problems  waste  money  that  is  needed  more  than  ever  to  sustain  sufficient  combat 
power;  and  (2;  whenever  mismanagement  .surfaces,  imdenstandable  congressional  and  public 
response  is  to  often  reduce  overall  DoD  spending  by  more  than  would  othcrwi.se  be  the  ca.se. 

PREDOMINANCE  OF  PHYSIC  AL  OVER  FINANCIAL  CONTROLS 


DoD’s  undcrsiandable  emphasis  on  combat  requirements  places  I'ar  more  importance  on 
developing,  maintaining,  and  operating  weapon  systems  such  as  tanks,  ships,  and  aircraft  than  on 
tracking  costs,  it  was  fai  more  important  to  know  where  combat  aircraft  were  ba.scd,  how  soon 
they  could  be  readied  for  combat,  and  vzhat  spare  parts  were  on  hand,  than  to  capture  the  cost  of 
any  of  these  activities.  This  produced  management  .sy.stcms  ba.scd  on  physical  ctintrols  — 
personnel  strengths,  numbers  of  weapons,  operations  and  training  tempo,  etc.  —  not  financial 
controls.  Financial  management  systems  were  geared  largely  to  the  question,  “Is  the  Department 
spending  its  funds  the  way  Congress  directed?” 


COMPLACENCY  ABOUT  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 


Complacency  has  been  widespread.  'I'hc  financial  management  eomnnmity  adapted  to 
shortcomings  and  lacked  a  sense  of  urgency  Uir  correcting  them.  Senior  DoD  leaders  did  not 
consider  financial  management  shortcomings  as  .serious  as  lho.se  in  other  areas;  and  Congress 
never  demanded  the  same  ailcniion  to  financial  management  and  mudcrnizaiion  as  it  did  to 
readiness,  weapons  modernization,  size  and  location  of  military  lacilihcs,  and  other  i.ssucs. 

The  combination  of  these  fundamental  causes  produced  a  financial  management  community 
lacking  horizontal  integration  across  common  funciions  and  businc.ss  atcas.  It  resulted  in  over 
270  disparate  finance  and  accounting  sy.stcms  many  of  which  are  incapable  of  interoperability. 

It  produced  astoundingly  eoniplicaicd  opeialing  procedures  for  integrating  activities  ol'dilferent 
coiiimuniiies  when  forced  lo  work  K.gether,  sucli  as  payments  (a  finance  function)  lor 
procurement  contracts  (an  acquisition  activity). 


Blueprint  to  Reform  Dol)  Financial  Management 

The  Department  has  adopted  a  six-clcmcni  hlucprini  to  .solve  its  financial  management 
problem.'.; 
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•  Strict  compliance  with  cuiTcnt  rctjnircnicnts.  Current  legal  and  policy 
requirements  may  foster  some  inefficiency  and  redundancy,  but  DoD 
leaders  will  insist  on  strict  compliance  with  them  until  new  business 
practices  are  lormulated  and  adopted. 

•  Rc-engineer  business  practices.  Long-term  solutions  will  deirend  on 
re-engineering  DoD  business  practices  to  break  down  the  barriers  that 
persist  from  the  legacy  ol'  vertically  oriented  chain-of-command  types  of 
organization.s.  DoD  needs  to  introduce  fundamental  changes  in  the  way 
organizations  operate.  Merely  modernizing  the  proce.ssing  of  information 
currently  being  generated  would  simply  mean  faster,  laiicier  handling  of 
daui  incapable  of  integration  into  u.seful  results.  The  essentia!  and  most 
difficult  remedy  is  to  thoroughly  study  current  procedures,  eliminate 
needle.ss  or  duplicative  proces.ses,  and  then  standardize,  consolidate,  and 
make  compatible  the  multitude  of  systems  for  generation  ol'  useful 
information. 


•  Standardize  definitions,  concepts,  and  practices.  Currently,  the  Military 
Services  and  other  DoD  components  lack  common  del  initions  for 
activities  that  arc  or  should  be  c.s.scniially  alike  for  all  major  Dcpaiiment 
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compared  with  anothm-  for  seemingly  similar  activities.  Commonality  and 
consistency  across  the  Department  clearly  must  be  central  to  a 
re-engineering  of  its  business  practices. 


•  Design  modern  finance  and  accounting  .systems.  After  developing  new 
business  practices,  the  Department  will  design  ami  implement  new'  finance 
and  accounting  systems  that  can  provide  reliable  ;ind  iimely  informalicm. 

•  Align  tinancial  controls  with  management  incentives.  In  DoD’s  past 
operations,  no  one  —  from  senior  commanders  to  supply  .sergeanus  — 
knew  or  could  determine  the  true  cost  of  clioices  they  faced,  for  exaniple, 
whether  to  repair  or  replace  a  damaged  piece  of  equipment.  At  best,  this 
meant  that  the  least  cost  choice  could  not  be  identified.  At  worst,  people 
chose  the  course  that  minimized  costs  to  them,  v/hen  that  was  not  the  least 
cost  option  lor  the  Department  if  all  costs  were  considered  —  a  classic 
example  of  suboptimization.  In  one  of  the  most  importtmt  initiatives  of 
the  previvius  administration,  the  Defen.se  Business  Operations  Fund 
(DBOF)  took  the  first  steps  in  the  right  direction  of  identilying  the  true 
cost  of  bu.siness-Iike  decisions  and  introducing  those  costs  as  management 
incentives  at  all  levels  of  command. 


•  Practice  candor  and  engender  conliJence.  The  Depaitment  ol  Defense  has 
serious,  long-standing  financial  management  problems.  II  DoD  docs  not 
candidly  acknowledge  that  reality,  it  cannot  expect  suiq'oit  in  solving 
those  proldems  and  conlidence  in  the  overall  stewardship  ol  defense 
matters  w'ill  he  undermined. 
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Tools  to  Implement  DoD’s  Financial  Management  Blueprint 
THE  DEFENSE  BUSINESS  OPERATIONS  FUND 

The  Dcpartmcni  ct)minucs  lo  iniplemcni  and  rcl'inc  the  DHOF  csiablisliod  in  FY  1992  lo  servo  as 
the  corporaic  DoD  financial  sinicinrc  within  which  many  of  the  DnD  support  activities  operate. 
'Flic  Fund  essentially  combined  live  indust,  lul  funds  and  four  stock  funds  into  a  sinele  revoh  ing 
fund. 


Revolving  fund  activities  operatiriu  within  the  Fund,  such  as  supply  management  and  depot 
maintenance,  function  much  like  a.ny  pri\  ate  .sector  business.  They  .sell  their  goods  and  services 
to  their  customers,  which  arc  typically  the  Department's  operating  lorces.  They  are  then 
reimbursed  by  the  customer  for  the  costs  of  iho.se  goods  and  services.  The  lYind  activities,  that 
is,  the  providers  of  the  goods  and  services,  .set  prices  that  recover  the  full  cost  of  producing  those 
goods  and  seniccs.  Only  the  full  cost  is  charged;  fund  activities  openite  on  a  break-even  basis. 
The  cu.stomers  make  decisions  about  how  much  ofihe.se  goods  and  services  they  are  willing  to 
purchase.  It  is  this  business-like  relationship  that  prtivides  the  necessary  incentives  for  both  the 
customer  and  the  provider  to  first  understand  the  total  cost  ol  these  support  seiA  ices  and  then, 
more  importantly,  make  decisions  that  will  minimi/.o  the  support  costs  ultimately  incurred  by  the 
Deparimcni  v/hilc  meeting  operational  needs. 

In  April  199.'^,  a  comprehensive  review  ol  DBOF  was  initiated  to  examine  implementation  ol 
the  Fund,  as.scss  it.s  viability  as  a  financial  mechanism,  and  propose  appropriate  changes.  The 
review  validated  the  Fund's  ba.sic  concepts.  An  extensive  DBOF  Improvement  Flan  was 
developed  based  upon  this  review  and  endorsed  by  the  Deputy  Secretaiy  of  Defen.se  and  the 
three  .Service  .secretaries.  This  plan  identifies  .specific  actions  to  improve  the  implementation  ol 
DBOF  in  four  broad  areas;  accountability  and  control,  DBOF  structure,  policies  and  procedures, 
and  financial  systems. 

A  major  benefit  of  this  review  was  the  collaborative  management  process  used  to  develoi) 
the  DBOF  Improvement  Flan.  Financial  and  functional  officials  Irom  across  the  Department 
worked  together  to  solve  shared  problems.  This  collaborative  eflort  now  has  been 
institutionalized  by  the  establishment  of  a  DBOl-  Corporate  Board.  'Fhe  Board  is  comprised 
of  functional,  as  well  as  financial  senior  executives,  w!io  re|ire.sent  the  interests  of  both  DBOF 
customers  and  providers  atid,  ultimately,  the  corporate  needs  of  the  Department. 

The  DBOF'  review.  Improvement  Flan,  and  Fund  itself  represent  a  .serious  and  substantial  elfort 
by  the  Department  to  manage  the  costs  of  government  .services.  The  results  of  these  efforts  will 
provide  decisionmakers  the  tools  critical  in  niimmizing  costs  and  improving  suppoit  to  miliiaiy 
forces. 

SENIOR  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  OVERSIGHT  COUNCIL 

The  centet  piece  of  DoD  elf  oils  to  improve  its  linancial  maiiagenienl  is  the  Senior  Finano.d 
Management  Ovei.sight  Camncil  established  on  .July  1,  199d,  and  chaired  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Council  iirovides  a  lorum  for  .senior  DoD  leaders  to  leview  linancial 
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management  problems  and  to  promptly  lormulatc  concctive  actions  lor  managers,  w.bo  then  will 
be  held  directly  accaiuntable  for  results. 

The  Council  has  nine  members;  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  as  chair;  the  Secrei.u  ies  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force;  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  ;  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition;  the  DoD  Comptroller;  the  Chief  Financial  Officer;  and  the  DoD 
General  Coun.scl.  The  Comptroller  serves  as  the  Executive  Secretary.  The  DoD  Inspector 
General,  although  not  a  member,  is  invited  to  attend  as  an  observer,  in  order  to  avoid  potential 
conlTet  of  interest.  The  Council  meets  on  the  call  of  the  Deputy  Secrciaiy'  of  Defense,  generally 
monihiy.  The  Council  is  especially  useful  in  providing  a  framework  for  re-engineering  busine.ss 
practices  across  organizational  or  community  lines,  most  urgently  between  DoD's  financial 
systems  and  its  various  acquisition  and  personnel  systems.  TTie  Council  also  seiwes  as  a  forum 
for  accountability  —  in  effect  it  is  ihe  ultimate  guarantor  of  accountability  in  the  Department. 


DEFENSE  FINANCE  AND  ACCOUNTING  SERVICE 


DFAS  serves  as  the  primary  mechanism  for  achieving  .standardi/.aiion  and  integration  of 
financial  management  practices  within  the  Department.  Us  objectives  ate  to  provide  ntore 
timely,  comprehensive,  and  accurate  financial  data;  consolidate  and  standardize  the  Department’s 
diverse  finance  and  accounting  operations;  and  improve  customer  .service  while  reducing 
costs.  DFAS  was  activated  in  .lanuaiy  1991  and  siatuis  as  a  major  step  taken  by  the  previous 
administration  toward  genuine  reform.  It  now  comprises  5  finance  and  accounting  centers, 

6  financial  systems  activities,  European  and  Pacific  piogram  management  offices,  and  over 
300  finance  and  accounting  offices  situated  on  defcn.se  installations  nationwide  sei’  ing  all  DoD 
componenLs. 


DFAS  began  standardizing  finance  and  accounting  systems  by  atlapiing  and  deploying  the 
former  Air  Force  militai7  pay  system,  presently  known  as  Joint  Service  Software  (JSS). 
Currently,  both  Air  Force  and  Army  active  duty  and  re.serve  paiy  and  Air  Force  Academy 
accounts  arc  operational  on  JSS  Active/Re.scrve  component.  I-urthcr,  the  Defense  Civilian 
Payroll  System  provides  standauli/.cd  payroll  support  for  apinoximaiely  192, OOO  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  civilian  employees,  including  45.()()()  added  in  F'Y  1993.  Roughly 
190,000  additional  employees  are  scheduled  to  be  added  m  1-Y  1994.  1  he  Defense  Retiree 
and  Annuitant  Pay  System  pays  both  Air  Force  and  Navy  annuilaiil  and  relirec  accounts. 


A  DFAS-wide,  structured  program  —  designed  around  a  concept  of  Toial  C’ustomer  Service  -- 
was  initiated  during  FY  1993.  The  jirogram  incorporated  such  initiatives  as; 

•  A  benchmarking  effort  'o  facilitate  comparisons  and  dialogue  with  private 
and  public  firnis  consiu  .ed  the  best  in  the  husinoss  with  lespect  to 
customer  .service; 

•  A  global  survey  program  to  determine  the  curreiu  level  ol  cusiomet 
satisfaction  and  the  kind  and  quality  o!  set  vice  cu.stoiiieis  w  ant; 

•  Periodic  field  visits,  symposia,  and  opei.itional  iv'  iew  and  analysis 
meetings  with  DI  AS  customeis; 
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•  Spccil'ic  customer  service  training  for  employees;  iuui 

•  Teleservices  with  technology  initiative  to  provide  customer  service 
oriented  tools,  such  as  interactive  voice  response  systems,  automatic  call 
directors,  and  imaging  to  the  field  offices. 

The  Dciense  Debt  Management  System  has  been  implemented  at  all  DTAS  centers.  The  system 
standardi/es  how  DFAS  manages  debts  owed  by  individuals  to  the  government  and  reduces  the 
cost  of  the  debt  collection  proce.ss. 

The  first  major  step  tor  DTAS  —  the  consolidation  program  —  is  well  in  hand  and  transition 
plans  are  now  under  way.  Modernization  of  proce.sses  is  alre  uiy  being  identified  and 
programmed.  Additional  I'unctions  will  be  transferred  to  D1  is  it  coniiiiU''s  lo  streamline 
and  standardize  DoD  finance  and  accounong  operations. 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICERS  ACT  MASTER  FLAN 

The  Chief  Financial  Officers  (CFO)  Act  of  1990  challenged  the  Department  to  reconfigure,  its 
financial  processes  to  achieve  the  goal  of  an  integrated  financial  management  system  and  to 
produce  auditable  financial  statements.  Meeting  this  challenge  will  require  the  investme  u  of 
major  DoD  resources  over  the  next  .several  years  and  will  de.mai.  J  new  business  approtiches  in 
financial  and  other  major  operations.  Diversity  within  the  Department  must  be  harmonized  and 
complexity  simplified  to  as.surc  success  in  this  endeavor.  The  Senior  Financial  Management 
Oversight  Council  provides  the  institutional  mechanism  to  focus  high-level  attention  on  the.se 
required  actions. 

A  CFO  master  plan  has  been  developed  to  lormiilatc  actions  and  identify  mile.stones  for 
achieving  needed  changes  in  the  Department’s  financial  and  other  information  systems. 

Included  arc  efforts  to  improve  compliance  with  rcvi.scd  policies  and  procedures  and  to  create 
a  single  DoD-wide  financial  management  manual,  to  replace  numerous  component-unique 
issuances.  The  jdaii  has  been  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  ITidget  as  part  of 
the  Department's  CF'O  Financial  Management  Five-Year  Flan.  The  CFO  master  plan  addres.ses 
system  modernization  across  the  Depaitmcnt,  including  more  than  DFA,S  plans. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

The  lutuic  DoD  I'inancial  management  environment  will  be  dynamic  and  characterized  by 
fast-paced  technical,  management,  and  organ iz.ationai  changes  that  will  particularly  affect 
business  management  practices  and  systems,  education  and  training  aie  the  key  comiionents 
in  DoD  strategy  to  tis.sist  the  financial  managetneni  work  I'orce  in  eflectively  dealing  w'ith  a 
dynamic  environment.  The  DoD  Cuminroller  established  the  Defense  Business  Management 
Utiiversity  (DBMIJ)  to  coordinate  this  elloit.  DBMU  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the 
linancial  management  work  force  (approximately  XX,t)l)()  civilian  and  military  members)  is  being 
trained  in  the  most  cost-el  (ecu vc  and  efficient  manner.  Consisting  of  a  small  stalf  reporting  to 
the  DoD  Comptroller,  it  will  become  the  focal  point  ol  a  consortium  ol  all  DoD  instiuitions  that 
teach  business  and  financial  management,  as  well  as  a  vehicle  to  implement  the  responsiimities 
iii  the  CFO  Act. 
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This  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  University,  established  under 
Title  10  for  the  procurement  community,  and  is  congruent  with  appioachcs  being  used  to  manage 
education  and  training  in  other  DoD  functional  areas.  DBMU  will  provide  an  ongoing  capability 
tv)  identify  and  quickly  implement  needed  changes  in  business  management  curricula,  to 
eliminate  redundant  eour.se  development  and  delivciy,  and  to  implement  distance-learning 
technology  into  the  deliveiy  of  husine.ss  management  cour.ses  and  training.  It  will  also  provide 
educational  quality  control  through  the  direct  paiticipalion  of  subject  matter  experts  in  curricula 
restructuring  and  course  development. 


Conclusion 

Genuine  reform  of  financial  management  in  DoD  will  be  nearly  as  monumental  a  ta.sk  as 
restructuring  America’s  dcfen.se  posture  to  rcllect  the  end  ol'  the  Cold  War.  That  daunting  reality 
seems  fitting,  however,  because  the  roots  of  DoD’s  financial  management  failings  stretch  hack 
to  the  start  of  a  combined  Department  of  Dcfen.se  replacing  a  War  Department  and  a  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

There  is  much  to  learn  from  the  example  .set  by  combat  forces.  Recent  years  have  seen  great 
progre.ss  toward  ensuring  cohesive  or  joint  operations  involving  the  combat  forces  of  the  four 
Military  Services,  due  primarily  to  Goldwatcr-Nichols  reforms.  In  contrast,  DoD  has  barely 
begun  such  progre.ss  for  its  support  structure,  and  there  is  not  yet  a  con.sensus  between  il.sclf 
and  Congress  on  the  mechanics  of  achieving  progre.ss. 

Unfortunately,  the  Departnteni  cannot  shut  down  its  activities  to  correct  its  financial  systems. 
Therefore,  reform  will  be  like  changing  the  tire  on  an  automobile  travelling  60  miles  per  hour. 
On  the  other  hand,  progress  of  DFAS  toward  rationalizing  finance  aiid  accounting  is  a  po.siiivc 
I'irst  step. 

To  a  large  extent,  improvement  of  dcfen.se  financial  management  will  depend  on  how  Congress 
reacts  to  DoD  refomi  cffoits  and  to  candid  dc.scriptions  of  the  current  shortcomings.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  example  of  DBOF  rai.sc.s  concern;  when  implementation  problems  occurred,  the  calls 
to  abandon  the  initiative  did  not  seem  tt)  acknowledge  the  pre.ssing  need  for  reform  along  the 
lines  of  DBOF.  On  the  positive  side,  however,  mcmbci  ■;  of  Congrc.ss  generally  understand  the 
duplication  now  plaguing  DoD’s  support  activities  and  .seem  amenable  to  fair  ways  of 
streamlining,  such  as  through  the  BRAC  Ci)mmi.s.sion. 

Too  ot  len  in  the  past,  DoD  has  not  faced  up  to  its  financial  management  problems,  and  in 
rcspon.se,  Congrc.ss  impo.sed  new  reporting  requirements  and  certifications  or  reduced  DoD’s 
management  flexibility.  Such  measures  were  not  directed  toward  the  fundamental  cau.ses  of  the 
problems  and  so  were  of  limited  u.se  in  addrcs.sing  tho.sc  problems.  Sometimes  the.se  measures 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Tlie  Department’s  current  leadership  urges  Congrc.ss  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  dcmon.strate  its  commitment  to  genuine  financial  management  iniprovemcni. 
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ACQUISITION  REFORM 


Introduction 

The  posl-Cold  War  era  poses  new  political,  economic,  and  military  security  challenges  lor  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world.  Tlie  Administration  is  committed  to  maintaining  a  strong, 
clTective  I'orce  capable  of  deterring  aggies.sion  against  the  United  Stales  and  its  allies  and 
responding  to  threats  anywhere  in  the  world  where  U.S.  national  interests  are  at  risk.  'I  he 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  arc  committed  to  maintaining  a  lean,  high-tech,  agile, 
rcady-to-fight  military  force.  At  the  .same  time,  defense  budgets  are  declining.  By  FY  1997, 
dcfcn.se  spending  will  decline  in  real  terms  by  over  40  percent  from  IbX.S.  Another  pertinent 
trend  involves  advanced  technology.  It  is  increasingly  available  to  the  world  -  and  p'.teniial 
adversaries.  In  order  to  meet  the  challenges  to  national  security  and  the  reijuiremeius  of  national 
domestic  policy,  acqui.sition  reform  is  imperative. 


Why  Change  is  Necessary 

The  DoD  acquisition  system  is  a  web  of  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  adopted  for  laudable 
reasons  over  many  years.  This  .system  was  intended  to  ensure  standardized  treatment  r)f 
contractors;  to  prevent  fraud,  waste,  and  abu.sc;  to  ensure  that  the  governmem  acquisition  pl  oces,^ 
was  fair;  to  check  the  government's  authority  and  its  demands  on  suppliers;  and  to  I'urther 
socioeconrtmic  objectives.  The  result  is  a  system  which  is  too  cumbersome  and  lakes  too  long 
to  satisfy  customer  requirements.  In  addition,  the  .system  adds  cost  to  the  product  in  terms  f 
the  burden  placed  upon  both  DoD  and  its  suppliers,  lhe.se  are  costs  which  DoD  can  no  loi.ger 
afford  if  it  is  to  efficiently  meet  mission  requirements. 

What  Needs  to  be  Changed 

MAINTAIN  TECHNOLOGICAL  SUFERIORITY  AND  A  STRONG  NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Historically.  DoD  has  relied  on  an  industrial  ba.se  principally  dcrlicalcd  to  su[iporimg  its 
requirements.  Today,  howevei,  fewer  vendors  are  cither  capable,  or  willing,  to  provule  items 
or  services  DoD  requires.  DoD  cannot  alford  to  rely  on  an  industrial  base  that  is  dependent 
on  DoD  for  its  existence.  The  Department  mu.st  be  able  to  promote  the  conveision  ol 
defense-unique  companies,  and  expansion  of  a  national  industrial  ba.se  capable  ol  meeting  its 
needs  and  competing  in  the  world  commercial  marketplace.  This  can  only  be  done  by  reducing 
bairiers  to  companies  .selling  commercial  or  dual-u.se  technology  products  to  the  government. 

Because  the  current  acquisition  procc.ss  does  no*  allow  DoD  to  lake  lull  ad\  aniage  ol  the 
procurement  of  commercial  items  to  meet  its  requirements,  the  Deiiarlinem  sometimes  jiiocmes 
items  that  arc  technically  interior  to  their  commercial  equivalL'nis.  While  DoD  drove  technology 
developments  for  many  years,  today  the  pace  of  commercial  technology  ad\'ancemem  in  some 
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sectors  tar  ouircachcs  governnicra  sponsored  research.  The  lecltnoloyy  sectors  wlierc  this  is 
occurring  are  the  same  sectors  that  are  critical  technoUigies  lor  military  siipei  itirii)  doi  example, 
computers,  sot'tware,  integrated  circuits,  communications,  and  advaneed  materials).  By  stiongly 
encouraging  procurement  of  commercial  items,  DoD  will  ensure  the  latest  technology  is 
procured  to  meet  its  requirements  and  a  larger  industrial  liase  is  avaulable  to  meet  its  needs 

REDUCE  ACQUISITION  COSTS  THROUGH  ADOPTION  OF  liUSINESS  PRACTICES 

characteristic  of  worufclass  suppliers 

The  cost  of  the  current  acquisition  process  is  loo  high.  Reporting  requirements,  cost  accounting 
practices,  oversight,  audit,  and  quality  a.ssurance  provisions,  while  important  to  the  process  as 
a  whole,  typically  add  little  or  no  value  to  the  item  it.sell  and  m  combination,  add  cost,  and 
contribute  to  an  overloaded  system.  Government-unique  product  and  process  specil'icaiions  and 
standards  inhibit  purchases  of  commercial  and  dual-use  technology  products,  and  olien  prevent 
companies  from  adopting  the  best  management  and  manulacturing  processes.  In  many  cases 
suppliers  have  decided  to  establish  separate  businc.ss  activuies  m  order  to  conduct  business  with 
DoD,  or  alternatively,  they  choose  to  avoid  business  with  DoD.  Reforming  the  procurement 
process  will  reduce  costs  while  increasing  the  si/.e  of  the  vendor  base  DoD  reoes  on  to 
accomplish  its  mission.  Concomitantly,  tho.se  vendors  whose  businesses  are  built  around 
DoD  specific  requirements  can  be  made  more  competitive  in  the  world  marketplace  when  the 
costs  of  military-unique  requirements  are  eliminated  from  product  costs. 

The  internal  DoD  acquisition  system  is  ba.sed  on  outdated  management  tcchniijues  and 
philosophies.  The  system  emphasi/.es  conformance  with  rigid  rules  and  regulalions  rather  than 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and  risk-taking.  The  layer  upon  layer  ol  organi/alions.  legislation, 
regulations,  and  policies  is  an  impediment  to  the  adoption  by  DoD  of  business  processes  that 
arc  cliaracteristic  of  world-class  customers  today. 


The  Solution  —  A  Vision  for  the  Future 

The  world  in  which  DoD  must  operate  has  changed  beyond  the  limits  o)  the  existing  acquisition 
system’s  ability  to  adjust  or  evolve.  It  is  not  enough  to  improve  the  existing  system.  There 
must  be  a  carefully  planned,  fundamental  re-engineering  of  each  .segment  of  the  acquisition 
system  if  DoD  is  going  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  demands  ol  the  next  decade.  In  order  to 
meet  the  national  .security  requiremcnl.s  ol  die  post-Cold  War  v-orkl  and  comply  with  nalional 
domestic  policy,  DoD  must  be  able  to  procure  .siate-vil-lhe-art  lechiK.logy  aiul  juoducls  ia|)ully 
from  reliable  sufplieis,  utili/.ing  the  latest  manulacturiiig  and  manageinent  leciimque.s;  assisi  in 
the  conversion  of  U.S.  delensc-unique  conqianies  to  dual  use  puiducers;  aid  in  the  iianslei  ni 
military  technology  to  the  commeicial  .sector;  and  pre.sorve  delensc-uniriue  core  capabilities. 
DoD  must  integrate,  broaden,  and  maintain  a  national  industrial  ba.se  su'.i.iinerl  primarily  by 
commercial  demand  but  capable  ol  surging  to  meet  DoD's  needs. 

The  cuiTent  acquisition  process  does  not  always  meet  ihe.se  needs.  To  change  this  siiiKiiioii. 
acquisition  reform  at  both  the  statulon  and  regulatory  level  is  lerimred.  ('luuiges  need  to 
be  made  in  several  specilic  areas:  rcc|uirement.s  deteiminatioii  ami  re.souice  allocation,  die 
acquisition  process,  aiul  contract  terms  and  conditions. 
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The  National  Pcifornnincc  Review  provided  DoD  with  the  lollowiiie  guidLlincs  tor  reiiiaking  its 
procurement  system;  move  from  rigid  rules  to  guiding  principles;  get  bureaucracy  out  of  the 
way;  give  line  managers  more  authority  and  accouiitabiliiy;  give  line  managers  expanded  access 
to  competitive  sources  ol  supply;  and  I'osicr  competition,  commercial  practices,  and  exeellence 
ol'  vendor  perlormancc.  Using  these  guidelines,  DoD  has  developed  its  vi,^ion  ol'  a  re-cngineeied 
acquisition  process  —  one  which  will  ensure  DoD  will  he  able  to  maintain  its  technological 
superiority  and  a  strong,  globally  competitive  industrial  ba.se,  and  allow  DoD  to  reduce  its 
acquisition  co.sts  through  adoption  ol  commercial  and  othe,r  best  business  practices, 

REQUIREMENTS  DETERMINATION  AND  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  {WHAT  TO  BUY) 

The  requirements  process  must  he  more  clo.sely  integrated  wiili  the  operational  concepts  and 
objectives,  as  well  as  the  long-term  resource  allocation  and  budget  process.  The  most  elteciive 
solution  to  a  del'icicncy  in  current  military  capability  or  an  emerging  need  should  be  developed 
alter  balancing  the  most  at'lordable,  environmentally  sound,  technically  feasible,  and  best 
solutions  against  realistic  costs,  schedule,  perfonnance,  and  industrial  base  considerations. 

There  must  be  a  preference  for  commercial  items  in  order  to  benefit  from  a  broader  industrial 
ba.se.  Requirements  for  systems,  subsystems,  and  non.sy.stems  acquisitions  (iitcluding  services) 
must  be  stated  in  terms  of  required  performance.  DoD-umque  product  specifications  that  inhibit 
the  purchase  of  commercial  items  (either  systems,  subsystems,  components,  or  services)  or 
dictate  to  a  contractor  how  to  nrodiice  a  nnnluct  or  provide  a  .service  will  not  be  used,  unless  the 
DoD-unique  product  or  process  specilications  or  standards  arc  the  only  practical  way  to  ensure 
user  needs  arc  met. 

New'  technology  must  be  attainable  through  DoD's  procurement  process  so  that  new  systems  arc 
fielded  with  the  latest  technology  available.  This  will  be  accomplished  through  prototyping, 
limited  fabrication  of  advanced  systems  to  determine  producibiliiy  and  operational  cllcciivencss, 
and  evolutionary  development  of  and  infu.sion  of  new*  capabilities  in  long-term  stable  production 
programs.  As  a  result,  the  time  needed  to  introduce  new  capabilities  will  decrease,  excess 
contractor  ca.jiacity  will  be  miniini/.ed,  and  lean  produci’on  processes  will  be  encouraged. 

Potential  supiilieis  must  be  involved  as  early  as  iio.ssihli;  in  DoD  ci oss-l unctioiial  integiaicd 
product  and  process  teams,  lor  example,  when  generating  new  oi  modified  sysiem  requirements. 
.Such  involvement  will  enhance  the  ability  of  tlie  government  to  incorporate  tiic  latest  technology 
in  its  planning  and  define  the  stai'miciit  of  requirements  as  clearly  as  possible. 

DoD  ACQUISITION  PROCESS  (HOW  WE  BUY  IT) 

Acquisition  proces.scs  and  policies  should  be  simplilied,  focused  on  continuous  jnucess 
improvenent,  be  more  flexible  and  agile,  and  he  tailoied  specilically  to  the  type  ol  acquisition 
(lor  example,  commcicial  items,  re.se, ach,  development,  major  systems  acquisitions  with  little 
tisk,  with  significant  icchnica!  risk,  etc.)  while  still  protecting  the  public  trust.  The  new  process 
must  facilitate  and  encourage  the  sharing  ol  innovative  oi  time-tested  appioaches  to  siiecilic 
issues,  so  that  lime  is  not  lost  as  processes  are  tinnece.ssarily  i cur-  ented. 

Oversight,  testing,  and  inspection,  buth  iiiteinal  and  exieinai.  should  ne  designed  in  llic  least 
obtrusive  manner  iiecessaiy  to  add  value  to  eillicrthc  oveiali  ptv.ccss  or  the  jiaiticulai 
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acquisilion.  DoD  organizations  (with  the  exception  ol  those  organizations  whose  mission  is 
to  perform  inspection)  should  be  leaiti  participants,  not  inspectors,  both  in  relation  to  oihei' 
organizations  in  the  department,  and  w'ith  respect  to  their  supiiliers. 

Reporting  requirements,  as  necessary  to  ensure  caunpliatice  with  policy,  shoukl  inchiUe 
loquircmenis  lor  data  that  already  exist  and  can  be  collected  without  undue  iuklitional 
administrative  burdens,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  There  must  be  a  shill  in 
management  philosophy  from  u.sc  of  al'ter-the-lact  inspections  to  review  of  supplier 
process  controls  as  a  means  of  ensuring  product  quality. 

Policies  and  processes  should  he  structured  so  that  the  fewest  number  of  people  are  iinoh  ed  in 
a  giveii  process,  and  the  need  for  reconciliation  or  coordination  is  min.imized.  The  need  I'or  a 
particular  law  or  policy  to  protect  the  government's  interest  must  be  balanced  with  the  need  lor 
efficiency,  cost  savings,  and  the  need  to  manage  risk  rathei  than  avoid  it.  The  acquisition 
process  must  lie  responsive  to  customer  needs  in  a  timely  maiiner.  The  process  must  encouiagc 
continuous  improvement  through  innovation  in  products  and  practices,  both  in  government  and 
iiidu.stry  (for  example,  increased  u.se  ol  Integrated  Product  and  Process  Dcweloinneiit;  agile 
manufacturing,  information  technology,  and  other  commercial  practices).  The  acquisition 
inlrastructurc  and  the  time  it  takes  to  acquire  products  and  services  must  be  reduced.  C’leai 
measurements  ol  system  output  must  be  established  and  lunctional  stove-pipes  eliminated. 
I'inally.  the  Ucpiiriment  Dli'.'uld  liiciliiate  the  development  ol  people  it  employs  irt  th.e  piocess, 
enabling  them  to  excel  by  providing  appropriate  education  and  training;  empoweiing  them  to 
make  decisions  at  the  lowest  level  possible;  and  providing  them  with  appropriate  guitiaiice,  not 
rules. 

CONTRACT  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

One  of  the  major  themes  ol  the  new  acquisition  reform  is  that  the  Deiiaiimeni  can  icap  bcneliis 
from  adopting  commercial  practice  wherever  praciicable.  Tliis  is  true  m  contiiict  terms  and 
conditions  loi  commercitil  products  or  .services. 

If  two  coiiditions  exist,  no  government-unique  teims  oi  conditions  sliouki  be  required.  1  hese 
conditions  are; 

•  The  buyci-seller  lelalionship  is  aderjuately  legulaterl  by  maiket  loices. 

•  The  linancial  and  ethical  integrity  ol  the  govei nment’s  accjui.sitioii  pmccss 
is  adequately  jiroiccted. 

If  there  is  a  question  about  the  intcgiity  ol  the  piocess  oi  iheic  is  a  nccti  to  luilhci  a  social  policy 
through  use  ol  a  government-unique  rule,  then  the  benelit  ol  those  icims  oi  condiiions  should  be 
balanced  against  the  cost  to  the  govcinmcnt  and  industiy  of  complying  with  the  unique  i  tiles.  As 
discussed  ttbove,  the  guiding  [ilnlosophy  should  be  lisk  management,  not  total  risk  a\ oKlaiu  e. 

In  all  coiiliacts,  the  Itepailmenl  shoukl  lie  inlying  on  the  basis  ol  best  value  and  lewaitlmg  fiasl 
conliacloi  peiloimancc.  iJoD  should  also  be  moving  away  liom  a  cost  based  sysicni  to  a 
pi  ice  based  system  itt  the  ina.ximum  extent  piactic.ible. 
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Approach 

Because  of  ils  complexity,  total  acquisition  reform  will  not  happen  overnight.  Acquisition 
rclomi  has  been  attempted  many  times  before  without  overall  success.  In  addition  to  identifying 
the  need  for  change,  deveh'ping  propo.sals  for  change,  and  enunciating  the  guiding  principles  lor 
a  nev/  acquisition  system,  DoD  must  en.sure  that  changes  will  be  accepted  and  institutionali/ed. 


The  Deputy  Under  Secretai'y  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  Relorm  tl  'USD(AR))  is  the  focal 
point  for  the  development  (if  a  coherent  and  practical  step-by-step  plan  lor  re-engineering  e.icli 
and  every  segment  of  the  acquisition  system.  The  plan  includes  proposals  to  address  the 
recommendations  of  the  Section  XtiO  Acquisition  Streamlining  Raiiel,  and  the  creation  ol  I'rocess 
Action  Teams  to  address  other  statutory  and  regulatoiy  issues.  In  addition,  the  I)ljSl)(AR;  will 
conduct  regular  town  hall  meetings  at  various  lield  organizations  tvi  hear  firsthand  issues  (d 
concern  to  the  acquisition  work  lorce. 

The  DUSD(AR)  has  a  small  dedicated  professional  staff  to  lead  or  assist  Riocess  Action  Teams 
and  Working  Groups  to  coordinate  clforts  addressing  the  priority  change  areas  identified  by  the 
Department’s  senior  management.  The  Ollice  ol  the  DUSDtAR)  will  also  follow-up  to  ensure 
implementation  of  lecoinmcnded  changes.  The  siaiT  is  pull'n).^ely  smidi  ii)  lostcr  leliance  on 
integrated  decision  teams  made  up  of  individuals  who  are.  actively  invoiced  in  the  day-to-day 
acquisition  process,  and  wlio  are  in  the  best  position  to  develop  specific  plans  loi  change. 


Dol)  ACQUISITION  REFOKM  SENIOR  STEERING  GROUT 


'Ihe  DUSDtAR)  chairs  a  DoD  Acquisition  Reform  Senio:  Steering  Group  comprised  ol  tlic  Vice 
Ghairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall;  OSD  General  Counsel;  the  Ciomiitrollcr;  the  Director, 
Dclense  Research  and  Ungmeering;  the  Diiector.  I'rogram  Analysis  and  Hvaluation;  the 
Assistant  Sccrciaiy  lorCM;  the  Director  ol  the  Delense  Contact  Audii  Agency;  the  Inspocioi 
General;  the  Dircctois  of  iJclense  Procurement  and  Acquisition  I'logiam  Imcgration;  the  Seivice 
Acquisition  Uxecutives;  and  the  Director,  Defense  Logistics  Agency.  Member.s  Irom  othei 
oigani/.ations  within  DoD  with  acquisition  au'dioiity  or  inteicsi  are  invited  to  paitieipate  a-, 
advisors  to  the  Steering  Group.  Re|ire.scntativcs  f?om  the  civilian  agencies  aie  also  un  ited  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Steering  Group  whcie  common  interests  converge.  Tiie  Steeling  (.jioup 
members  make  recommendations  on  the  proposed  acquisition  reform  goals  and  objectives, 
further  identify  areas  lor  change,  assisl  in  estahlishing  piioiities,  designate  exiieits  fiom  their 
actis'ities  to  scive  on  the  piocess  action  teams,  make  lecommendatioiis  to  the  DUSDtAR)  on 
issues  that  could  iioi  be  resolved  by  the  teams,  and  en.sure  implementation  oi  imal  plans  ol 
action  within  their  organi/.ations. 


TROCESS  AC  TION  TEAMS  AND  WORKING  GROUTS 


The  Process  Action  learns,  which  are  key  to  the  success  ol  the  aeaiuisiiion  leloim  ellort,  will  be 
cioss-lunctional  and  cross-service.  Ihey  will  be  responsible  lor  analy/mg  a  ctiiieni  piactice, 
identilying  the  resouiee  implications  associated  with  that  piactice,  and  ideiitilying  allei native 
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approaches  consisieiu  with  the  principles  of  the  new  acquisition  system.  They  will  he  charicred 
to  identily  incentives  to  make  the  change  to  the  now  practice,  recommend  the  best  option  for 
addressing  the  issue,  and  develop  any  new  legislative,  regtdatory,  or  administrative  changes 
required  to  implement  proposed  options.  They  will  afso  deveUip  measures  of  success  in  making 
the  changes  so  DoD  can  track  progress;  develop  specific  iriplcmeniation  plans,  including 
training  ol  DoD  personnel;  and  develop  a  process  for  lollow-up  to  ensure  the  changes  have  been 
instituiionali/.eti  (in  particular  to  identify  incentives  and  other  mechanisms  to  ensure  change  to 
and  compliance  with  the  new  processes  and  procedures).  The  Process  Action  Teams  will  include 
operational  experts  and  staff  advisors  (as  identified  by  the  Acquisition  Reform  Senioi  Steering 
Group)  from  OSD,  the  military  departments,  and  the  defen.se  agencies.  The  teams  will  also  seek 
advice  and  participation  from  other  federal  agencies,  congressional  offices,  and  industry  as 
appiropriate. 

While  the  DL'SD(.MT>  examines  ways  to  re-engineer  DoD's  business  processes,  other  DoD 
organi/atioiis  will  coiuinue  to  pursue  changes  in  policies,  practices,  and  regulations  to  make  the 
existing  system  function  more  effectively.  These  efforts  will  be  coordinated,  as  appiopiiate, 
with  the  DU.Si.)(AR),  either  directly  or  through  theii  Steering  Group  member,  to  ensure  changes 
arc  consistent  widi  the  appioaches  being  pursued  by  the  Acquisition  Reform  Ollicc. 


Actions  to  Date 

SECTION  HOO  PANEL  RLPOHl 

Through  passage  of  the  National  Del'en.sc  Authori/ation  Act  lor  I'Y  1991  (Public  Daw  lOO  510], 
C'ongicss  lecogni/.ed  and  started  (he  process  ol  rationali/ing,  simplilying,  and  streamlining 
acquisition  laws.  Section  SOO  ol  this  Act  directed  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  lor 
Acquisiiion  to  appoint  an  advisory  panel  of  government  and  civilian  expeits  for  reviewing 
all  actpiisition  laws  affecting  DoD.  The  Section  SOO  Panel  completed  and  submitted  its  leport 
lo  the  Secretary  and  Congress  m  January  1993.  The  report  identified  laws  unnecessary  loi  the 
establishment  of  the  buycr-.seller  relationship  in  government  contiacts  while  cnsui  uig  continued 
linaiicial  and  ethical  integrity  in  dclensc  programs  and  protecting  the  liest  interests  of  Dol).  The 
icpoit  was  thoroughly  reviewed  liy  all  acquisition  elements  ol  Do!;).  The  comments  received 
Irom  these  vaiious  elements  wcie  reviewed,  compiled,  and  iitili/.cd  as  a  basis  loi  the  |irc[)aration 
ol  legislatne  pn'iiosals  to  implement  many  o!  the  iecommend;uion.s  ol  the  Section  XOO  Panel  by 
the  DUSD(AR).  CdiicI  tuiiong  the.se  were  lecommendtitions  concei  niiig  the  piocuienient  ol 
commeicial  items  and  the  establishment  ol  a  Siinplilied  Acquisition  Thieshold.  'Phe  legislatisc 
liioposiils  wcie  leviewcil  and  ctimbined  with  the  National  Peiloimancc  Review-  initiatives  lot 
acquisition  relorni  and  combined  into  a  single  administration  projiosal  loi  aci|uisition  relorm.  In 
October  199U  the  Piesidcnt  and  Vice  Presidcni  announced  major  initiatives  on  piocuiement  as 
pait  ol  the  National  Perfoimance  Review.  In  addition,  ihey  enclosed  congiessional  elloiis  to 
rciorm  legislation  govciiiing  the  ac(.)U)sition  piocess. 


PROCESS  ACTION  TEAMS 


As  discussed  aliove,  the  use  ol  Piocess  Action  Teams  (PA'ls)  is  essential  to  acliKwing  acquisition 
leloim  within  DoD.  Two  PA'ls  were  lormed  in  1993.  The.se  PA’ls  w'cre  cliarteied  to  addiess 
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issues  rclalcd  U)  Electronic  Comiricrce/Eleclionic  Data  Interchange  (liC/EEI)  and  noliiars 
Specilications  and  Standards  (SPECS  &  STANDARDS).  The  ECdiDl  PAT  looked  at  DoD's 
current  EC  capability  in  contracting  and  has  made  recommendations  to  relorm  the  actiuisition 
process  to  accommodate  greater  use  ol'  EC.  The  SPECS  &  STANDARDS  PAT  looked  at  how 
to  implement  the  Deputy  Secretary-  ol  Defense’s  direction  that  milittiry-unioue  specilications 
and  standards  he  prohibited  unless  they  are  the  only  practical  alternative  to  ensure  a  |)roduct 
or  .service  will  meet  user  needs.  The  EC/F.DI  PAT  lias  received  final  appro\al  ol  it.s  report, 
and  the  Department  is  beginning  to  implement  the  recommended  changes.  The  SPIT'S  & 
STANDARDS  PAT  has  submitted  its  draft  report  to  the  Actjuisiiion  Reform  Senioi  Steeling 
Group  for  review  and  comment.  That  report  will  be  finali/.ed  in  early  February  1P94. 


DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  PILOT  PROGRAMS 


'I  he  Secretary  of  Defense  was  authori/.ed  to  conduct  a  Defense  .'\ci)uisition  ISlot  I'rogram  in 
the  Authorization  Act  for  1-Y  1991.  The  purpo.se  of  this  program  is  to  determine  the  potential 
for  increasing  efficiency  and  effectivciies>-'  of  the  accjuisition  process  through  the  use  ol 
innovative  procedures  and  waivers  of  certain  statutes  and  regulatory  rec)uircnients.  Seven 
acquisition  programs  were  .selected  for  inclusion  in  the  Pilot  Program.  'I'hose  programs  are: 
Fire  Support  Combined  Arms  'lactica!  drainer  (FSCA'n');  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition  1 
(JDAM):  Joint  Primary  Aircraft  Training  Sy.stem  (JPATS);  Commercial  Derivative  Aircraft 
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demonstration);  and  certain  medical,  sub.sistcncc,  and  ciulhing  product  lines  procured  by  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency’s  Dcfcn.se  Personnel  Support  Center,  Defense  laigistics  Agency. 

Each  of  these  programs  will  demonstrate  the  u.sc  of  commercial  components  w'hich  arc  |uocuied 
usitig  commercial  practices.  A  legislative  package  to  grant  the  statutory  exemptions  requited  to 
implement  this  program  was  prcfiared  and  submitted  to  Congress  lot  action.  Action  to  consider 
the  Pilot  Program  package  is  expected  in  early  1994. 


Conclusion 

II  DoD  is  to  continue  to  become  a  world-class  customer,  reduce  acquisition  costs,  lostei  the 
develofimeiU  ol  a  national  industrial  base  compo.sed  ol  companies  that  can  compete  in  the  global 
maiketplace,  and  maintain  its  technological  superioiity.  it  must  change  the  way  it  does  business 
Simplilying  the  acquisition  process  is  the  single  most  im|)ort;int  step  DoD,  the  Administration, 
and  Congress  can  take  to  help  defense  coniractois  compete  successfully  in  today's  global 
market|diice.  DoD  must  adopt  the  best  ['laciices  ol  world  class  customeis;  elimimite,  to  the 
maximum  extent  luacticable,  siiecilications,  terms,  and  conditions  unique  to  DuD;  mev'’  away 
liom  broad  reliance  on  buying  deleiise-unique  items  lu.m  delense-only  business  units,  while 
supporting  tho.se  defense-unique  entities  necessaiy  to  maintain  a  requited  source  oi  suiiply;  and 
convert,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  from  a  regulation  ba.sed  system  to  a  m.uket  1'  ised 
sy.stem. 
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Introduction 

In  hi.s  Suilc  of  ihc  Union  addiess,  Frcsidciu  Clinion  promised,  lon^  as  I  am  your  presirlcni, 
our  men  and  wr)mcn  in  unilorm  will  coniinuo  to  be  the  best  iraincd.  ihe  besl  prepared,  die  best 
equipped  lighting  lorce  in  the  world."  Tlie  American  people  and  die  Ameiican  military  luive, 
alter  40  years  ol'cU'orl,  chanjted  the  world.  They  won  the  Cold  War  creatine  a  new  .security  er;i 
and  in  the  Persian  Gull' War  proved  thom.selves  to  he  the  best  military  lorce  in  the  world  today. 
DoD  is  commilted  to  ir.ainlainine  a  qiutlity  lorce  as  it  retissesses  the  security  dancers  tiiiit  face 
America. 


Reduced  Force  Structure  and  Manpower  Levels 

Cutting  lorce  sl^'iicture  —  and  the  largely  cisilian  iidrastnicture  required  to  support  tho.se  forces 
—  is  central  to  the  Department's  plan  to  maintain  Italance  in  defense  posture.  The  UY  1994 
budget  accelerates  planned  force  structure  reductions.  The  Army  will  go  Irom  24  divisions  ;it 
the  end  of  FY  1992  to  20  disisions  by  FW  1994  (12  active,  X  Re.scrve  coninonent).  The  Nttvy 
Ship  Battle  P'orces  will  level  oil  to  3XX  ships  in  FY  1994.  Included  in  that  ligurc  is  a  reduction 
of  1  aircrafi  ettrrier,  bringing  die  total  to  1 2  aircraft  carriers.  Tlie  Marine  Corps  will  maintain  its 
three  active  and  one  Reserve  divisions.  By  tltc  end  ol  I'Y  1994,  the  Ail  Force  will  htive  reduced 
to  13.7  Fighter  Wing  Ihjuivalents  (F'WU)  and  K.7  Rc.sorve  FWj-s.  'I  here  will  he  I9I  boinbers 
by  the  end  ol  FY  1994.  'I'he  Air  Force  will  also  reduce  the  numbei  of  inteicontinental  Ixillistie 
missiles  (ICbMs)  to  667  by  the  end  of  F'Y  1994.  Other  F'.S.  altack/lighter  air  I'oices  will 
include  1 1  acOvc  and  2  Rc.servc  Navy  carrier  wings,  and  the  Matine  Corps  will  liavc  3  amivc 
and  1  Re.scrve  attack/'fighter  wings. 


The  President’s  budget  request  for  active  military.  .Selected  Re.scrve,  aiul  civilian  maniiower  loi 
FY  1994  shows  signilicant  progiess  towaid  achieving  the  dotal  Force  dial  will  supitoil  reduced 
ftnee  .structure.  At  the  beginning  of  FY  1993,  ticlivo  dtiiy  mililaiy  suvnglli  was  at  1 ,70.Y0()0;  by 
the  end  of  F'Y  1994,  acti  ve  slrenglh  will  deciea.se  to  1,61 1,200.  Selected  Kesers  e  end  sticnglh 
will  be  reduced  to  l,024,X00,  and  civilian  vinploYi_e.s  will  tot.d  979.000  by  the  cud  ol  FY  1994. 

The  challenge  is  to  Iniild  the  right  forces  for  the  right  mission.  To  mamlain  high  peisonnci 
readiness  levels,  Dold  inieiuls  to  implcmcin,  nioniloi,  and  iiroiect  policies  and  progranrs  that 
will:  (1 )  attract  talented,  motivated  young  Anictieans  into  the  armed  loiccs.  (2)  irtiin  them 
rigorously,  realistically,  and  often,  and  (3)  lieal  them  fairly,  by  pmviding  loi  their  health  and 
welfare,  and  for  ihtil  of  then  dependents. 


Recruit  rhcni 

'File  lirsl  leg  ol  the  ix'isonnel  readmess  in. id  is  ailiacting  new  icciiiits  I  he  l)i  |iailmeni  h.is  been 
successhil  both  in  the  niimhei  and  quality  ol  accessions.  Dm  mg  l  Y  1994,  9.4  pLicenl  ol  new 
rocrtiils  were  liieli  school  diploma  giaduales  com|)aied  widi  an  tiveiagc  91  peiccnt  between 
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1980  and  1993.  The  same  pattern  exists  in  above  average  aptitude  recruits  —  the)-  conipnsod 
about  70  percent  of  FY  1993  intake,  compared  with  an  average  oraln)ut  60  percent  between 
1980  and  1993. 


Table  II 1-1 

Quality  and  Numbers  of  Enlisted  Accessions 
(Numbers  in  Thousands) 

—  Active 

1  FY  1993  Quality  Indices 

Accessions’ 

Component/ 

Service 

Percent  High 
School  Diploma 
Graduates 

Percent  Above 
Average  Aptitude 
AFQTI-IIIA 

FY  1993 
Objectives 

FY  1993 
Achieved 

FY  1994 
Planned^ 

FY  1995 
Planned^ 

Arnrty 

95 

70 

76.9 

77.6 

69.3 

70.1 

Navy 

94 

70 

63.1 

63.1 

56.5 

56-9 

Marine 

Corps 

97 

68 

34.8 

34.8 

31  1 

34  3 

Air  Force 

99 

80 

31  5 

31,5 

30  1 

31  6 

TOTAL 

95 

71 

2063 

207,0 

187  5 

192  9 

.  - 

1  '  inciuvuv  pr  lui  t>oi 

1  *  Based  on  DoD  budget  plans  for  F/  1994-93 

Table  111-2 

Quality  and  Numbers  of  Enlisted  Accessions  —  Selected  Reserve 

(Numbers  In  Thousands) 


FY  1993  Quality  Indices 

Non-Prior  Service  (NPS) 

Total  Accessions 

Non-Prior  and  Prior  Service  (PS)) 

Component/ 

Service 

Percent  High 
School  Diploma 
Graduates 
(NPS) 

Percent  Above 
Average  Aptitude 
AFQT  l-IIIA 
(NPS) 

FY  1993 
Objective 

FY  1993 
Actual' 

FY  1994 
Planned’ 

FY  1990 
Planned’ 

Army  Nationd  Guard 

85 

61 

66  2 

67.2 

62  7 

Anny  Resotve 

95 

74 

006 

49.4 

53  8 

40  0 

N.avol  Resarvo 

94 

63 

22  1 

2C  4 

18  2 

14  1 

Manno  Corpo  Hocurve 

98 

80 

102 

8.2 

8-9 

10  3 

Aiir  Naliijnal  Guard 

94 

81 

92 

8  2 

10.9 

9.3 

All  F'oico  Reboive 

95 

81 

9.0 

8  6 

9  2 

b  t) 

TOTAL 

yi 

68 

169  3 

1fj8  2 

177  6 

158  4 

’  Reserve  Component  Consolidated  Personnel  Data  System 
^  FY  1995  budget  estimates 
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High-quality  recruits  arc  a  cosl-clTcctivc  invcsimcni  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  readiness  ol' 
the  Military  Services.  Research  has  shown  that  about  XO  percent  ol  high  schot)l  graduates  will 
complete  their  initial  three  year  obligation,  while  only  hall' of  the  nongraduates  will  make  it. 

High  .school  diploma  graduates  also  have  fewer  di.sciplinaiy'  problems.  In  addition,  higher 
aptitude  recruits  learn  faster  and  perform  belter  on  the  job  than  their  lower  aptitude  peers  (see 
related  chart).  Lower  numbers  of  high  .school  graduates  will  require  more  accessions  to  replace 
higher  attrition,  con.scquently  driving  up  recruiting  costs.  Resources  allocated  to  recruiting  must 
be  sufficient  to  keep  military  recruits  above  90  percent  high  sclu)ol  dipUmia  graduates  and  60 
percent  high-aptitude  (Category  I-IIIA)  recruits  (the  recruit  quality  lloor).  As  indicated  in  the 
next  chart,  the  past  four  years  have  been  the  best  in  recruiting  history  and  remain  above  the 
quality  benchmark;  however,  sustaining  the  quality  is  becoming  more  ol'  a  challenge  as  recruiters 
must  battle  both  a  declining  propensity  of  American  youth  to  enlist  in  the  armed  forces  and  a 
growing  perception  that  military  service  is  no  longer  a  .secure  or  desirable  opiu)n. 


’  Arrrc'd  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT)  -  represents 
percent  scores  of  American  youth  (composite, 
matfiernatics,  and  verbal). 

ISil  CS-OT  mu  31  49 
lilA  50  64  IV  10  30 
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RECRUITING  IN  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE 


Alilioui;!!  itic  Reserve  coniponems  are  either  downsi/ing  or  remaining  at  relatively  level 
manpower  strengths,  an  etlective  recruiting  program  is  necessary  loi'  a  balanced  lorce.  While 
all  the  Reserve  components  remain  optimistic  concerning  then  ability  to  maintain  a  steady  How 
of  accessions  —  both  with  and  witlmui  prior  service  —  to  fill  ciitical  skills  and  to  maintain 
required  grade  distribution,  turbulence  associated  with  downsi/ing  and  restructuring  offers  new 
challenges  and  opportunities.  While  the  military  is  recruiting  for  fewer  positions,  many  o|  these 
positions  are  hard  lo-lill,  ciitical  skills. 

The  Reserve  components  are  placing  increased  emphasis  on  the  recruitmem  ol  jn  loi-sei  vice 
peisonnel  to  minimize  training  teqiiireinents  and  to  capture  Active  component  i.'xiK-i  ience  during 
the  force  drawdown  iieriod.  Since  Reserve  comironent  recitiitmg  must  necessaiily  locus  on  units 
and  skills  within  specific  geographic  areas,  matching  .skills  aiul  grades  to  accommodalv  unit 
needs  lemains  a  signilicant  lecruiting  challenge.  The  quality  ol  enlisted  accessions  remains 
high.  Incentive  inograms,  such  as  targeted  bonuses  and  the  Montgoineiy  G.I.  Hill,  lemain 
es.sential  to  the  success  ol  Reserve  component  manpower  programs 


l  ULL-TIME  SUrrORT  TO  THE  RESERVE  COMTONENTS 

There  am  lour  categories  r)!  full  lime  suppoit  per.soiinel  in  the  Reserve  components  '1  iiese 
categories  are  Active  Guard.d<e.serve;  mihlaiy  technicians;  Aciive  coniponem  members  who  aie 
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assigned  to  support  Reserve  component  organi/ations;  and  federal  civil  service  personnel 
Table  ni-3  displays  the  strengths  of  full-time  support  personnel. 


Full-Time  Support  Personnel® 

(End  Strength) 

Table  IIW 

Actual 

FY  1992 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

Estimate 

FY  1994 

Planned 

FY  1995 

Army  National  Guard 

55,671 

52,318 

52,006 

51,282 

Army  Reserve 

22,595 

22,119 

22,563 

21,795 

Naval  Reserve 

22,925 

26,657 

22,706 

22,881 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

7,389 

7.070 

6,508 

6,468 

Air  National  Guard 

36,578 

37.527 

36,416 

36,057 

Air  Force  Reserve 

16,319 

15,854 

17,576 

17,751 

TOTAL 

161.477 

_ 1 

lbl.545 

_ 1 

157,775 

_  _ 1 

156,234 

_ 

°  Includes  active  Guard  and  Reserve,  military  technicians 
service  personnel. 

Active  component,  and  civil 

I-ull-timc  support  personnel  provide  the  cs.seniial  foundation  itir  Reserve  component  unit 
readiness.  FulRtime  support  personnel  assist  in  organi/.ing,  administering,  recruiting,  rctaitung, 
instructing,  and  training  the  Reserve  components.  Increa.scd  mission  responsibility  continues  to 
be  placed  on  the  National  Guard  and  Re.serve  components.  Since  training  time  of  part-time 
members  of  die  Guard  and  Reserve  is  limited,  it  is  imperative  that  there  arc  sufficient  numbers 
of  qualified  full-time  personnel  to  ensure  that  available  training  lime  is  u.sed  elTectively  and  tlitu 
the  sophisticated  equipment  in  today's  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  is  maintained  properly 
The  Department  is  currently  developing  moic  detailed  policies  to  improve  the  qiudity  and  utility 
of  fuli-timo  sup|ioti  to  Reserve  component  units  and  adiviiies. 

RETEmiON  AND  SEPARATION 

During  the  draft  era,  the  Department  recnlisied  one  in  live  of  its  lirst-ieim  enlisted  menibeis.  By 
the  late  1970s,  ilitii  rate  had  improved  to  one  ouiol  eveiy  three  first  termers  rcLiilistiiig.  By  the 
eaily  lOXOs,  tlie.se  reenlisimeni  rales  siabili/.ed  at  alniui  one  out  of  two,  wlieie  it  lemains  today. 
This  tratislaiLS  into  a  much  more  experienced  force  than  existed  in  the  early  197()s.  Tins 
increased  retciuioii  is  valuable;  it  piovides  more  experienced  .'lUpervi.sors  and  leadeis  while 
improving  the  return  on  training  iiivesimeiit.  h  ahso  liel|).s  demonstrate  a  comniitment  by  the 
.Services  to  take  care  of  their  own  --  to  treat  peojile  light. 


Active  military  sireiigtli  has  decrea.sed  nearly  470,0(M)  -  from  2,174,000  in  I'Y  19S7  to 
1,705,000  at  the  end  of  BY  1993.  While  .some  additional  sliength  reductions  ate  planned,  the 
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Dcpartmcnl  remains  eommiitcd  to  aehieviny  ilicni  on  a  voluiUary  basis  lo  ihe  maximum  cxiciii 
possible.  In  laei,  more  ilian  95  pereeni  ol  ihe  drawdovvn  is  being  aceomplislicd  ihrmigli  ai'.riunii. 
reduced  accessions,  and  voluntary  .separation  incentive  programs  —  the  Voluntary  Separation 
Incentive  (VSl),  the  Special  Separation  Benel'ii  (SSB),  and  the  Temporary  Early  Retirement 
Authority  (TER.A).  As  in  the  past,  involuntary  separations  such  as  Reduction  in  Eorce  (RIF) 
and  mandatory  early  retirement  actions  will  be  tiiken  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Two  trends  are  emerging  from  the  drawdown:  los.ses  are  occurring  early,  and  they  are  voluntary. 
During  FT  1992  and  1993,  60  percent  of  all  .service  lo.sses  had  fewer  than  six  years  ol  .ser\  ice; 
almost  X0,O(K)  career  members  .separated  voluntarily  under  VSI,  SSB,  or  TERA;  and  over  half  of 
the  mere  than  90,000  retirements  occurred  within  the  individual's  first  year  of  eligibility.  As  a 
result,  DoD  has  been  able  to  maintain  reasonable  promoti>  i  Hows,  avoid  involuntar;,  separation 
actions  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and  demonstrate  a  continuing  commitment  to  treat 
people  fairly  —  both  those  who  stay  and  those  who  leave. 

DoD’s  civilian  work  lorce  began  the  draw'down  in  1989  with  over  1,1 17,000  civilian  employees. 
By  September  30,  1999,  there  will  be  fewer  than  800,000  civilians.  1  he  Department  is 
developing  a  strategy  to  adjust  civilian  reductions  with  changes  in  military  force  structure  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient,  cost-effective  work  lorce  mix.  In  achieving  tiie  nece.ssiiry  reductiop.s, 
DoD  also  intends  to  minimi/.c  layoffs,  assist  laid-off  employees,  and  achieve  work  force  balance. 

Last  year  Congress  authori/.ed  the  Department  to  use  separation  pay  to  avoid  involuntary 
separations  of  civilian  employees.  The  Department  has  used  these  incentives  extensively,  with 
positive  results.  During  EY  1993,  civilian  strength  came  down  about  70,1)1)0,  significantly 
minimi/.ing  the  need  for  invtiluntary  separations.  For  example,  using  incentives,  the  Air  Force 
and  Army  Materiel  Commands  avoided  RIEs  at  most  locations,  and  naval  shipyards  and  aviation 
depots  significantly  reduced  the  number  of  employees  .scheduled  for  involuntaiy  .separation. 
Because  of  the.se  incentives,  reductions  have  come  without  a  disproportionate  impa  i  'ii  women 
and  minorities,  d'he  DoD  approach  has  been  adopted  by  other  agencies  and  is  the  ba.s.s  .'fir  the 
Administration’s  proposal  lor  a  government-wide  incentive  program. 

The  Department  has  issued  policy  guidance  for  the  transition  initiatives  for  the  Selected  Resei  \e 
contained  in  the  National  Detcn.se  Authorization  Act  for  EY  1993.  'I'hi.s  guidance  ensures 
that  Selected  Rc.scrvists  who  are  involuntarily  separated  during  the  force  drawdown  iieriod  aie 
treated  fairly  and  equitably  for  their  .service.  The.se  enacted  initiatives  include;  ( 1  >  special 
separation  pay  for  personnel  with  20  or  more  years  of  .service.  (2)  early  qualilication  foi 
retired  pay  at  age  60  for  tho.se  with  15  to  20  years  of  .seivice,  (3)  sepaiation  pay  lor  tb.o.se  with 
6  to  15  years  of  .service,  (4)  post-separation  use  of  commis.sary  and  exchange  privileges. 

(5)  continuation  of  the  Montgomei'y  G.l.  Bill  educational  assistance,  and  (6)  prioiii)'  alfiliation 
with  other  Selected  Reserve  units  for  tho.se  Rc.servi.sis  involuntarily  .separated  short  o)  a  lull 
career. 


'I'he.se  programs  are  helping  Reservists  whose  billets  or  units  are  inactivated  as  well  as  tho.se  v-hu 
are  translerred  to  the  Retired  Re.serve  as  the  result  of  progranu  designed  to  balance  and  sliap.; 
Rc.scrve  lorces  of  the  fiituie.  In  addition,  use  of  active  duty  voluntriiy  incentives  -  l  ERA,  'v'SI, 
and  SSB  —  has  been  approved  where  needed  to  a.ssi.st  National  Cjuardsmen  and  Resei  visis 
serving  on  full-time  duty  in  support  of  the  Guard  and  Re.serve.  These  benefits  and  incentives. 
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U)gclhcr  with  a  more  gradual  reduction  in  Reserve  forces,  will  help  the  Deparltncni  treat 
Reservists  fairly,  while  ensuring  the  smaller  Re.serve  force  includes  the  proper  balance  of  age, 
grade,  skills,  and  experience 

Train  Them 

In  order  for  military  units  to  he  mission  ready,  the  individuals  within  those  units  must  perform 
their  jobs  proficiently.  The  Department  continues  to  identify  ways  to  enhance  individual  skill 
performance  and  to  explore  alternative  ways  to  meet  occupational  training  requirements.  'I\) 
improve  the  elTiciency  and  elTcctivenc.ss  of  individual  training,  as  well  as  achieve  budget 
savings,  DoD  is  making  better  use  of  training  facilities,  improving  training  technology, 
consolidating  training  courses,  and  investigating  new  ways  to  deliver  training.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Report  on  Roles  and  Mi.ssions,  as  well  as  the  Military'  Training  Structure 
Review,  will  result  in  further  consolidations  of  training.  At  the  same  time,  care  is  required  to 
avoid  shifting  training  to  operational  units  when  such  training  would  be  more  efficieiuly  and 
effectively  provided  by  training  institutions  established  for  that  inirpose. 

COMMITMENT  TO  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 

individual  training  provided  to  seiwicemembers  is  mic  of  the  eoinei  stones  U)  jiio.^ci  ving 
American  defense  capabilities.  The  readine.ss  of  Active  and  Re.serve  forces  is  directly  u^pendent 
upon  the  individual  performance  of  .scrvicemembers,  and  training  allows  the  military'  to  achieve 
and  maintain  the  highe.st  levels  of  performance.  Military  personnel  bec'ome  qualified  for  and 
progress  in  their  occupations  through  individual  training.  The  Department’s  commitment  to 
maintaining  high  standards  of  training  and  recruiting  high-quality  personnel  will  continue  the 
success  of  the  volunteer  lorce.  Training  programs  and  rc.sourccs  were  a  major  part  of  the 
Bottom-Up  Review,  which  carefully  looked  at  individual  training  resources  in  each  of  the 
Military  Services,  and  will  continue  to  receive  high-priority  management  attention. 

INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  RESOURCES  —  FY  1995  BUDGET 

Training  rcsouiccs  have  been  maintained  at  a  level  comsistent  with  DoD's  adjusted  force 
siructure.  I  hc  FY  199.'i  budget  includes  the  e.s.sential  Operations  and  Maintenance 
resources  needed  to  support  critical  individual  training  programs,  d  ins  level  ol  resources  avoids 
shifting  training  mi.ssions  to  operational  units  and  prevents  the  hollow  force  ul  the  197(),s,  when 
the  .scarcity  of  training  resources  adver.sely  affected  military  readine.ss  and  morale. 


CURRENT  PROGRAMS  TO  IMPROVE  TRAINING 

d  he  Department  is  continuing  to  emphasize  improvements  and  efficiencies,  d'he  Joint  Staff  is 
working  with  the  Services  to  conduct  a  compichensive  review  tif  all  training  Cuurses  in  order  to 
achieve  further  consolidation.  In  order  to  improve  the  portability  of  course  development 
software  and  reduce  costs,  the  Department  is  giving  additional  emphasis  to  setting  siandaids  for 
computer-based  training  and  distance  learning.  Lou'-cosi  applications  of  advaticed  trainitig 
technology  are  cuirently  being  tested  and  implemented  to  assist  both  active  and  reserve  units. 
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The  niosl  ambilious  joint  clTort  to  dale  is  the  ongoing  aec|ui.silion  of  a  Joint  Primary  Airmail 
Training  System  (JPATS)  as  the  eniiy-level  trainer  aireral't  lor  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

CAREER  FORCE  TRAINING 

Experienced  personnel  represent  a  signilicant  invesimeni  ol' resources  and  ellori,  particularly  as 
the  force  drawdown  continues.  For  that  rea.son,  the  Depanmeni  is  placing  incrca.sed  emphasis  on 
preserving  and  upgrading  the  skills  of  career  members.  Professional  and  advanced  training  for 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  prepares  them  to  handle  the  more  complex  challenges  associated 
with  a  smaller  force  which  operates  more  technical  .systems  and  manages  .scarce  resources.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  an  increa.se  in  joint  training  requirements  to  improve  and  support  joint 
military  operations  and  planning.  Improving  technical  cxpcrti.se,  developing  management  and 
leadership  skills,  and  supponing  joint  training  will  continue  to  receive  a  high  level  of  attention. 


Treat  Them  Fairly 

Finally,  the  third  leg  of  the  readiness  triad  —  treating  people  fairly.  The  Department  is  working 
hard  to  demonstrate  (both  in  word  and  actions)  a  genuine  concern  for  the  well  being  of  its 
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ncrSwPiiicl  (nhliui!''  iind  civiliun) 
aft  eels  not  only  readine.ss  but  al..o  future  recruiting.  People  .serving  in  the  military  accept 
dangerous  duty,  frequent  relocations,  and  extended  periods  of  I'amily  separation  as  a  ncce.ssary 
condition  of  scrA'icc.  While  they  pursue  this  noble  profession  of  arms  wit''  pride,  they  need  u) 
he  reassured  that  the  nation  appreciates  and  values  their  contributions  tuid  sacrifices.  The 
Department  is  committed  to  providing  a  supportive  environment  to  its  people  to  ensure  fair 
compensation,  a  decent  quality  of  life,  and  career  .system  that  encourages  retention. 


HEALTH  CARE 


The  Department  of  Dclen.se  has  a  dual  health  care  rni.ssion  —  to  provide  medical  .services  and 
support  to  the  armed  loices  during  military  operations,  and  to  provide  continual  medical  .services 
and  support  to  members  of  the  armed  forces,  their  family  members,  and  others  entitled  to  DoD 
medical  care.  There  arc  8.2  million  beneficial  ies  w'ho  arc  eligible  to  receive  health  care  from  the 
Military  Health  Sciwices  System.  Direct  care  is  delivered  worldwide  in  140  hospitals.  Care  is 
also  purchased  from  the  civilian  sector  under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Frogram  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  for  eligible  beneficiaries.  Substantial  resources  arc  required 
to  accomplish  the  DoD  medical  mission.  The  Department's  medical  portion  of  the  Presidem's 
FY  1994  budge,  approximates  .SI  5. 1  billion. 

The  Department  is  planning  to  meet  the  challenge  of  bringing  military  health  care  into  harmony 
with  national  health  care  rcleirm.  The  ll’.ree  key  elements  of  the  Department’s  plan  are  readiness, 
security,  and  choice.  In  support  of  the  primary'  rni.ssion  ol  readiness,  military  hospitals  and 
clinics  will  continue  to  be  o|)erated,  .stalled,  and  managed  by  uniformed  hcaUh  care  providers. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  health  care  for  active-duty  personnel,  nor  w'ill  m.liiary  health  care 
over.icas  be  affected,  llie  plan  offers  the  Department  an  opportunity  to  give  lamily  members 
and  retirees  more  .secure  acce.ss  to,  and  more  choice  about,  health  care  providers.  'Fhcy  w-ould 
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have  ihc  choice  of  three  options;  (1)  they  may  enroll  in  the  military  health  care  plan,  known  as 
TRICARE;  (2)  they  may  elect  to  participate  in  a  private  scctttr  I'ec-for-service  plan;  ur  (3j  they 
may  join  in  a  civilian  preferred-provider  option  and  get  health  care  tlirough  a  network  ol 
carefully  selected  civilian  providers. 

Until  the  Department  is  ready  to  implement  this  plan,  the  current  military  health  care  options 
will  stay  in  place.  Tlic  Def  rtment  will  continue  to  engage  and  consult  with  the  Services,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  appropriate  committees  of  Congre.ss  to  develop  and  iii'iiilement  the  specific 
elements  of  these  changes  to  the  military  health  care  system. 

Medical  Readiness 

Medical  readiness  support  of  national  security  objectives  has  expanded  military  medical 
operations  beyond  DoD's  wartime  response  role.  The  Department's  aliility  to  rapidly  transport 
medical  capability  and  to  intricately  plan  and  execute  medical  operations  in  the  face  ot 
devastation  and  destruction  has  led  to  greater  involvement  in  disaster  reliel,  humanitarian 
assistance,  and  peacekeeping  operations. 

Medical  support  provided  by  DoD  to  domestic  activities  includes  the  assistance  provided  to  the 
Midwest  flood  relief  effort.s  and  the  continued  si.pport  given  to  Hurricane  Andrew  recovery 
initiatives.  In  connection  '>  th  U.N.  initiatives,  U.S.  military  medical  capabilities  were  deployed 
as  major  medical  elements  f  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  assistance  forces.  In  Croatia,  the 
Department  is  providing  a  t  ilitary  hospital  to  .support  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  I'orces  and  to  treat 
severely  wc.urided  children,  ’n  Somalia,  DoO  medical  .services  ;ue  supporting  both  humanitarian 
and  peacekeeping  forces.  '.se  are  not  new  roles  for  the  U.S.  military  medical  community, 
which  has  a  long  tradition  ( 1  ivic  action  to  countries  throughout  the  world.  Additionally, 
medical  support  provided  a  art  of  .security  assistance  programs  continues  t('  provide  medical 
material  and  training  to  mat  ,  nations. 

Managed  Care 

During  the  past  year,  .substan  lal  progress  has  been  made  toward  systemic  integiation  ol  direct 
care  capability  and  CHAMPl  S  through  managed  care  initiatives.  The  Department  is 
implementing  a  regional  iiealm  care  delivery  concept  developed  Irom  the  most  ellective  leatures 
ol  DoD’s  managed  care  demonstration  projects  such  as  the  Catchment  Area  Management  (C.AM) 
program  and  the  CHAMPUS  Reform  Initiative  (CPI).  T  ins  comprehensive  managed  care 
approach  for  DoD  health  .services  will  be  accomplished  through  a  nationwide  system  ol  regional 
arrangements  centered  on  12  military  medical  centers  designated  as  legional  lead  agents,  with 
responsibility  and  accountability  for  managing  health  services  witliin  their  region. 

Under  the  regional  lead  agent  system,  the  Department  will,  for  the  first  time,  allocate  resources 
ba.sed  on  a  modified  capitation  strategy.  Under  a  caiiitalion  linaiicmg  system,  resouices  ate 
allocated  ba.sed  on  responsibility  to  provide  health  seivice;.  to  a  del  ined  population  loi  a  tixed 
funding  amount  per  u.ser  of  sei  vices.  C’apitation  financing  is  a  stiategy  hu  containing  the  co>i 
of  health  care.  It  will  lestiuctuie  incentives  lor  deliveiing  Dol)  healtli  care  by  encouraging 
beneficiary  wellness  and  cost-effective  aiiproaches  such  as  use  ol  preventive  scisices  and 
providing  care  in  the  most  cost  ellective  .settings. 
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The  health  service  regions  will  be  .supported  by  managed  tare  supi'iorl  coniracls  liiai  .suirpleiiieiU 
and  extend  the  services  provided  by  rnililary  medical  lacilities.  This  will  enable  these  repioi'al 
managed  care  plans  to  oiler  comprehensive  health  services  to  military  treatment  facility 
catchment  areas  and  .selected  geographic  locations  iiol  served  by  a  miiitaiy  hospital,  including 
areas  affected  by  base  realignment  and  closure  actions. 

QUALITY  OF  UFE 

Personnel  Tempo 

As  tl  ;  total  force  downsizes,  sacrifice  and  readiness  must  be  balanced,  loo  great  a  deployment 
tempo  means  real  sacrifice  to  military  families.  At  the  .same  time,  readiness  must  be  achieved, 
fiequently  by  trying  to  do  more  with  less.  America’s  economic  slrenglh  retjuire.s  an  cllicient 
national  defense  program,  but  prectiutions  should  be  taken  not  to  weigli  too  lieavily  on  those 
who  provide  that  defense. 

When  operating  tempo  (OP  FliMFO)  is  increased  significantly,  personnel  can  be  stretched  too 
thin.  The  all-volunteer  lorcc  expects  and  is  entitled  to  a  decent  tjualily  of  lile  in  return  for  its 
dedicated  .service  to  the  nation,  lixperience  shows  that  when  scrvicemembers  aic  deployed  for 
long  periods  of  time,  pcrson;d  problems  and  lamily  conllicts  begin  to  reduce  their  effectiveness 
l-'or  that  reason,  personnel  tempo  goals  must  contribute  to  higlt  morale.  Tod.iy,  these  goals  are 
stretched  to  the  limns  —  sometimes  exceeding  them.  Keeping  per.sonnel  deployed  away  I'loin 
their  lamilics  more  during  peacetime  than  during  the  height  ol  the  C'old  War  denies  tf.c  peace 
dividend  to  those  w'ho  worked  hardest  to  earn  it.  Balancing  training  and  operational 
rctjuircnicnts  with  deployment  tempo  ises.seniial  if  the  Depatimcnt  is  to  iccitiit  and  retain 
tjualiiy  people,  it  is  also  essential  iliai  quality  of  lil'e  benelits  be  upheld  so  dial  the  nuira’.; 
of  DoD's  people  —  its  most  [irccious  commodity  —  docs  not  decline. 

FAMILY 

Quality  of  life  is  diflicult  to  measure;  yet  without  a  doiilu,  the  imiiacl  of  a  good  quality  of  hic 
contrihutes  to  an  intangible  product  -  a  motivated,  satisfied  lorcc.  Phis  is  the  essence  ol  a 
ready  force.  As  the  De|)artmeitt  evolves  to  a  predominantly  mairied  career  lorcc,  lamily  issues 
play  an  increasingly  imporUint  lole  in  military  planning.  Over  60  peiceni  ol  the  total  lorcc  has 
family  responsibilities.  I-amilies  are  an  important  part  of  the  readiness  equation  and  must  be 
cotisidcrcd  m  |)laitning  lor  successlul  o|)eiatioits  and  deployments.  Thcrclore.  the  Oepaitmeiil 
will  continue  to  sustain  and  develop  a  lamily  .sujiport  .structure  designed  to  meet  the  challenge.', 
of  sliort-liise  deployments,  like  .Somalia.  Additionally,  theie  are  a  host  ol  suppoil  activities 
designed  to  support  the  scrviccm.'mbcrts)  and  their  lamihes.  I.istcd  below  arc  a  representatise 
sample  ol  these  suiipoit  actuitics: 

•  I-atnily  Advocacy  Piogtaiiis.  llic.se  iirogiaiii''  lespond  to  lamil} 
dysl unctions.  (.'Iiild  and  spouse  .ilitrsc  pievciiti'in,  iiitci  veiition,  and 
trcatmciU  piogiams  in  the  mibtaiy  lemai  i  on  tin  cutting  edge  ol 
excellence. 

•  t'hild  Oevelopmeiit  I’logiaiti'..  Cliild  caic  is  uiuiuesiiimably  a  piiorii\  lor 
the  maioiity  o!  lamihes  Most  mihtaiy  laiiiilies  lels  on  f’liild 
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Dcvclopmcni  Programs  to  sustain  the  ccointmic  strength  of  the  family. 
Child  care  development  centers  arc  offered  on  400  installations  aiul 
provide  over  166,000  child  care  spaces.  This  is  an  incrca.se  of 
approximately  16,000  spaces  compared  to  last  year.  Resources  will  he 
added  to  increase  the  availability  of  child  care.  A  target  .)f  208,000  child 
care  spaces  is  planned  for  I-Y  1995.  DoD  continues  to  improve  the 
quality  and  availability  of  care.  Long-range  plans  call  for  increased 
availability  of  services  by  10  percent  per  year  over  the  next  five  years. 

•  Department  ol  Defense  Dependent  Schools.  The  overseas  dependents’ 
schools  arc  a  major  Cvintfibutor  to  the  quality  of  life  of  scrvicemcmbcrs 
and  their  families  stationed  overseas.  In  this  important  area,  the 
Department  seeks  to  ensure  that  children’s  education  is  not  impacted  by 
the  drawdown.  High  quality  education  must  be  sustained  througliout  the 
transition.  Schools  arc  the  cornerstone  of  the  American  community  and 
cvciy'  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  .school  environments  stable  until  the 
drawdown  is  completed  and  .school  populaticais  and  locations  are 
finalized. 

•  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWPj  Programs,  Exchange,  and 
Commissary.  'Phc-se  activities  represent  three  of  the  most  important 
nunpay  benefits  provided  to  military  menibeis  ami  iheii  iamiiies.  'Hie 
Department  realigned  the  proponent  for  exchanges  and  commissaries, 
along  with  MWR  and  other  quality  of  life  progi  ams  under  the.  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness.  These  programs  allow 
military  tanrilies  to  expand  their  buying  power  in  commissaries  and 
exchanges.  At  the  same  time,  profits  fiom  exchanges  are  disbursed  lo 
other  MWR  prtigrams  on  militaiy  installations.  'Phis  complcmenfs  the 
appropriated  funds  provided  for  MWR  to  afford  scrvicemcmbcrs  and  their 
families  MWR  programs  comparable  to  tho.se  offered  in  communities 
throughoui  the  Uniied  .States. 


Conclusioti 

As  the  total  fmee  diawdowii  piogicssrs,  tlic  Department  will  coiitiiuie  lo  eiisuie  that  the 
U'lnaining  foice  is  fully  maimed,  ii.uned,  .md  leady  foi  any  conlingency.  The  complex  transition 
to  a  smallei  foice  nuisi  Ik’  accomplished  wiihout  .sacrificing  leadme.ss  aiul  quality  ol  personnel 
and  the  corresponding  supnoit  iliey  icquiie.  Key  to  assisting  the  Defiaitment  in  accomplishing 
this  task  will  be  deliberate  clfort:'  designed  to  en.suie  the  tem[)orary  turbulence  created  by 
downsizing  the  force  is  imt  too  much,  toi;  soon,  (amtiiiuing  to  recruit  quality  people,  |U'oviding 
them  with  chaiicuging.  realistic  tiaining,  and  tieating  them  laiily  will  result  m  a  military  force 
that  i.s  ineiiarcd  to  qiiickly  lespond  and  meet  any  ihieat  around  the  world. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE  AND  LOGISTICS 


Introduction 

Prudenily  nninauing  iiirrasiruciuie  and  logistics  is  a  major  and  continuing  ciTon  in  tlic  new 
security  ora.  As  the  lorcos  shrink,  so  must  the  inlrasiructuro  and  logistics  behind  the  lorccs 
shrink.  Otherwise  an  increasing  proportion  ol'the  ntition's  delense  ellori  will  be  consumed  b\ 
overhead  activities  and  less  will  be  available  to  the  operating  lorces.  I'very  dollar,  every  person 
—  ir.ilitaiy  or  civilian  —  that  goes  into  unneeded  overhead  activities  is  one  less  available  loi 
the  real  business  ol  the  Department  —  lieldmg  ready  and  capable  lorces  that  can  deter  and  win 
wars. 


On  the  other  hand  overhead  activities  provide  crucial  .services  and  su|iport  to  the  operating 
lorccs.  support  that,  il  removed  or  impaired,  would  damage  readiness.  Clearly,  a  balance  is 
needed.  The  Department  tb.crerore  conducted  a  major  review  ol  inlrastructure  and  logistics 
as  part  ol'  the  Botlom-Up  Review.  'I  he  purpo.se.  ol  this  review  was  as  tollows: 

•  To  eliminate  excess  capacity; 

•  'I'o  close  down  unneeded  activities; 

•  do  lind  more  elTiciem  ways  of  doing  business;  and 

•  To  accomplish  all  this  without  impairing  readiness  or  sacrilicing  core 
activities. 

The  Dciiartment’s  means  lor  accomplisliing  these  goals  lall  into  three  nroad  caiegoiies: 

•  Consolidation  -  the  merging  ol  ineviously  .separate  acti vines,  theicby 
eliminating  imu.sed  capacity  and  reducing  overhead  through  economies  ol 
scale. 

•  I'rivaii/.alioii  —  the  tran.der  ol  goveinment  activities  to  the  private  sectoi. 
thereby  rea(iing  bcnelit.s  liom  comp/ctition  and  the  more  I'lexible 
operations  ol  jirivate  industry. 

•  Heticr  business  practices  —  using  moie  ellicient  management  processes, 
orgam/atioiis  and  techniques,  olten  acquired  Irom  the  private  .sector. 

The  results  ol  these  elloits  are  |iioducing  major  savings,  as  desciibed  below. 


What  is  Infrastruciurc  and  Logistics 

In  ordei  to  be  comprehensive'  and  systematic,  the  Botti'inTip  Review  took  a  vei)  bmad  view  ol 
iniras'.iucturc  and  iogisiics  b)'  iiichiduig  eveiylhmg  that  was  iioi  pait  ol  the  opeiaimg  loice.s 
Only  iiiielligence,  which  was  covered  b)’  a  sopaiate  leview,  was  exeluded.  I  liese  acti\  itu  s 
together  coiiipri.se  a  huge  [lait  ol  the  dcl’eiise  program,  accounting  lor  .SI no  billion  in  1  iscal  d'eai 
(!  Y)  1994,  "sO  percent  ol  the  total  delense  budget. 
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However,  inlrasuiictiirc  and  k)gisiics  are  not  linniogcnoous.  Ihu  consist  ol  many  diHeieni  kinds 
of  activities.  The  Botioni-lJp  Review  divided  these  activities  into  eight  categories,  as  lollows: 

•  Ceiilral  Uigistics; 

•  Central  medical; 

•  Central  personnel; 

•  Central  training; 

•  Acquisition  management; 

•  Installation  suppoil; 

•  Command,  control,  and  communications;  and 

•  laircc  management. 

The  accompanying  c'hari  shows  their  relaiive  si/e. 


The  Department  as.semhled  eight  interagency  team;,  to  study  these  categoiies.  liacli  team 
looked  ill  its  aica  in  depth.  Reviews  and  analysis  continued  through  the  tall  in  an  elloit  lo 
be  comprehensive  and  thorough. 
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Acliicving  rcduciions  is  not  easy.  Onl)  a  pan  ol'  iiirra.stnicluic  and  Ingislics  will  decline 
automatically  with  rcduciions  in  lorccs.  .Some  parts  are  lied  in  acliviiies  exieinal  m  the 
Department  while  other  pans  are  driven  by  slaUilc,  policy,  or  inanageinem  philosophy.  These 
latter  two  categories  can  only  be  reduced  by  making  explicit  managemeiu  decisions.  Desei  ilvx 
below  arc  the  results  and  initiatives  in  the  areas  oT  Torcc  n.anagemeni,  central  logistics,  aiul 
installations  support.  Tlic  other  areas  mentioned  above  an'  ei'vered  cTsewbeie  in  this  report. 


Force  Management 


Force  Managetncni  includes  various  hcadqiianers  and  doTense  ;igencies.  'These  bearkiuatiei  s 
orgaiii/ations  provide  guidance  and  direction  to  either  the  Depariinenl  as  a  whole  or  to 
multi-.Scrvicc  organi/alions.  The  delense  agencies  are  centiali/.ed  organi/alions  that  pio\  uie 
a  particular  type  oT  Tunclion  or  service  to  all  elemeuLs  oT  the  Department.  The  Department  's 
policy  is  that  these  lieadquaners  and  deTen.se  agency  acttviiies  should  shrink  as  the  aciis  ities 
they  support  shrink. 


To  ensure  this,  the  Department  instituted  a  Dclen.se  Agency  Review  as  pai  t  oT  the  Bottotii-T.'p 
Review  and  as  a  follow-on  to  the  overall  inTrustruciuic  study.  This  Delense  Agenc>  Review 
looked  at  all  the  c  'ntrally  operated  dclcn.se  activities,  agencies  as  well  its  hetidquarters.  'Tlie 
pane!  reviewed  manpower  trends  and  ch.anging'  missions  in  oidcr  i'.,'  align  the  si/e  o!  these 
activities  with  the  new  .security  environment.  'The  result  oT  this  review  is  a  direciise  to  slirink 
the  civilian  work  Torce  in  these  activities  by  Ik  percent  Iroin  T'Y  1994  i^  T'Y  1999.  'This 
reduction  will  bring  the  agencies  in  line  with  reductions  in  the  .Services. 


Central  Logistics 


MANACim  DISTRWVTION  AND  INVtiNTOKlDS 


d’hc  Dcpiirimcni  manages  millions  of  items  to  su.sltiin  its  weapon  systems,  suppoii  equipment 
and  facilities.  It  maintains  extensive  inveniories  in  a  network  o)  supidy  deiiois.  The 
management  challenge  loi  materiel  management  and  disiriluilion  1  unctions  is  to  niaiiiiaiii 
or  inipiovc  levels  of  suppoil  to  military  customers  w'hile  radically  reducing  llie  sliucliiie  and 
overhead  associated  with  deliveimg  itial  suppoil.  In  making  inaiiagemeni  impiovenienis,  ih,- 
Dcpaiimeni  will  not  lo.sc  sight  ol  the  ['lunc  reason  lor  having  a  distritniiion  sysiL  m  -  to.  gi\e 
military  combat  units  the  equipment  and  sup[)oil  .services  they  need  w  T.en  ihe\  need  them, 
'{'he  Dcpailmcnl’s  initial  cfloiis  focu.s  on  the  following: 

•  Reducing  excess  caiiacily  leniaining  in  the  dislrihulion  ss  slem  allci  the 
Cold  War.  Ba.sc  Realignment  and  Closiiie  (HRACj  elloiis  have  [aovidval 
an  ellcclivc  proeess  to  reduce  this  excess  disii ibuliuii  system  ea['.aeilv. 

I'lve  disti ihulion  de|iot.s  were  designated  lorelo.'.ure  ihiuugh  the  1991 
and  199.^  BRAC  piocesses.  Riaiiniiig  lor  BRAC  199.^  ha  ,  inehided 
disiiilnilion  dep'Ots  as  primaiy  candidates  loi  iniihei  downsi/mg.  I  Ins 
wil  righlsi/.e  the  sloiage  needs  o!  the  Depailmeiu  and  eoniidniie  Id  nuni.- 
clfieienl  inaleiiel  disiriluilion  opeialions. 
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•  Disposal  of  niaicrials  no  longer  required.  The  Dcpariincni  lias  been 
pursuing  an  aggressive  inventory  reduction  program  since  ld9()  and  has 
already  reduced  inventories  1'roni  .$102  billion  to  $80  billion  through 
FY  1992.  Current  projections  tor  value  of  invcnioiy  reductions  are 

$2  billion  in  current  dollars  by  next  year.  This  reduction  results  in 
inventory  levels  (.if  $69.3  billion  in  1995;  by  1997  the  inventory  should 
be  dow'n  tt)  $64.0  billion  in  then-year  dollars.  Disposal  actions  have 
also  increa.sed  substantially.  'I  he  total  value  of  items  declared  e.xcess  has 
increased  from  $10.8  billion  in  FY  1991  to  $20.3  billion  in  FY  1992. 
the  last  year  for  which  statistics  arc  available. 

•  Improving  visibility  and  control  over  items  in  the  distribution  system. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Total  As.sct  Visibility  Initiative  is 
designed  to  link  the  Department's  many  logistics  systems  and  will  provide 
the  management  information  and  decision  support  capabilities  required 

to  more  effectively  and  efficiently  manage  a.s.sets  in  stoiagc,  transit, 
maintenance,  and  procurement.  Readiness  will  improve  and  inventories 
decline  as  a  result  of  better  utili/.ation  tif  existing  assets.  Procurements 
and  maintenance  lepair  actions  will  decline  as  excess  as.scts  are  fully  taken 
into  account  in  die  requirements  proce.s.scs.  Visibility  of  property  inside 
shipping  containets  and  in  the  transportativin  pipeline  will  help  iillcviaie 
backlog  problems  at  ptirts  and  reduce  duplicate  orders. 

•  Implementing  the  best  commercial  practices  from  private  .sector  logistics 
Companies  and  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  technological 
advances  present.  The  Department  is  examining  privaitc  sector  models 
not  only  to  improve  asset  visibility  and  reduce  inventories,  as  described 
above,  but  also  to  provide  quicker  respon.se  lor  contingency  support.  One 
means  of  doing  this  is  by  making  moic  direct  deliveries  of  consumable 
items  from  vendors  to  customers.  For  example,  DoD  is  implementing  a 
joint  demonstration  project  of  expanded  u.sc  ol  commercial  distributors  lor 
peacetime  troop  feeding  within  the  continental  United  States. 


The  Department  is  also  increasing  the  degree  to  which  it  buys  standard  cnmmeicial  parts,  instead 
of  military  specification  parts  —  another  way  to  reduce  inventory  while  maintaining  icadincss. 

As  noted  111  the  .segment  of  this  rcpnit  dealing  with  Acquisition  Reform,  the  Idcpartment  is 
committed  to  imtximi/.ing  the  use  of  best  commei  .dal  practices,  including  pursuit  ot  several 
piocurement  icloim  initiatives  uiulcr  the  Nation,,!  Feiloimance  Review  in  urdei  it)  sapport  the 
warfighiei  at  least  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


To  vviaji  all  the.se  initiatives  ttigelher,  the  Department  is  dcvcloihng  a  logistics  sirategic  plan. 
This  idan  will  produce  a  mad  tnaji  tor  iiroviding  nmie  flexible,  responsive  and  icliable  supp^Mt 
to  operating  loiccs.  d  he  plan  is  being  developed  by  a  DoD  wide  group  chaired  by  the  Deputy 
Undei  .Secietary  ol  Defense  (Logistics).  I’rioiilies  idciilitied  in  the  plan  will  be  letlectcd  in 
1  inure  budgets. 
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DEPO  T  MA  IN  TEN  A  NCE 
Requirements 

The  Dcparimcni  possesses  an  extensive  network  of  maintenance  depots  operated  by  the 
individual  services.  These  depots  arc  industrial  lacililics  that  overhaul  and  repair  major  end 
items  (weapons  .systems,  vehicles,  etc.)  and  components,  pcifonn  equipment  modifications, 
and  renovate  ammunition.  After  considerable  .study,  the  Department  has  concluded  that  there 
is  too  much  organic  depot  maintenance  capacity.  This  has  occurred  for  two  rea.son.s.  First, 
the  casing  of  geopolitical  tensions  has  allowed  reductions  in  force  structure  which  have,  in 
turn,  reduced  depot  maintenance  needs  lor  normal  peacetime  operations  and  lor  projected 
wartime  requiremenLs.  Second,  the  recent  changes  in  planning  from  preparation  for  a  large 
scale,  possibly  long  tenn  conflict  to  preparation  for  shorter  duration  contingency  operations 
have  reduced  the  requirement  for  depot  maintenance  infrastructure.  The  effect  of  these  force 
structure  and  .scenario-driven  changes  together  has  been  to  greatly  redticc  new  de[)ot 
maintenance  requirements.  The  Department  has  clo.sed  .several  depot  maintenance  activities 
through  the  BRAC  process  and  will  clo.se  more  in  BRAC  1995. 

Workload  Competitions 

Public-private  eompciition.s  for  depot  maintenance  work  have  achieved  some  beneficial  results 
and  have  driven  efficiencies  that  might  not  othcrwi.se  have  been  realized.  The  organic  activities 
that  have  competed  ate,  today,  more  efficient  than  before  the  competition  program  was  initiated. 
Work  specifications  were  simplified  and  the  pressures  of  competition  motivated  competitors  to 
seek  improved  processes  and  mctliods  to  reduce  overhead.  Furthermore,  contracting  out  work 
turns  fixed  costs  into  variable  costs.  However,  there  are  important  dillerenccs  between 
government  and  private  industry.  Consequently,  the  Department  is  conducting  a  major  study  to 
improve  its  ability  to  compare  the  two  .sectors  in  head-to-head  Cvtmpeiiiions.  This  study,  carried 
out  by  a  major  accounting  firm,  will  accomplish  the  follow'ing:  ( 1 )  determine  whether  t!'.e 
DtiD  accounting  systems  jirovidc  all  relevant  costs  lor  competitions,  and  (2)  propose  needed 
improvements  to  ensure  that  competition  procedures  arc  fair  to  baiili  government  depots  and 
private  conti actors. 

In  die  liituie,  tiow'cver,  the  Department  plans  to  locus  the  le.sources  of  organic  depots  on  the 
accomplishment  of  w'ork  requiied  to  pre.sei  ve  core  capabilities,  (.aire  cajiabilities  repie.seiu 
the  minimum  level  ol  depot  mainlenance  .skills  and  facilities  that  must  be  maint,uned  as 
publicly-owned  operations  in  order  to  meet  contingency  lequirements.  As  the  De[iariment 
iurilier  downsizes  the  depot  tnaitUenance  inliastructuie,  its  Centers  ol  'I'echmcal  Fxcellenee  will 
increasingly  be  relied  upon  to  accomplish  work  needed  to  maintain  core  capability.  More  oi 
the  remainder  ol  the  Depanment’s  depot  maintenance  work  will  be  available  lor  pi i vale  sectoi 
competition 

Weapon  Systems  Support 

Although  there  will  continue  to  be  new  W'eapon  .systems  inirnduced  into  the  inventory,  tlie 
average  age  of  weapon  systems  will  still  tend  to  increase  because  ol  the  declining  numbeis 
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t)f  new  sysicms  purchased.  The.se  aginjj  .systems  will  require  increa.scd  levels  ol  moderni/aiion 
and  maintenance,  which  underscores  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  viable  depot  maintenance 
system  even  in  the  face  of  force  level  reductions. 

Management  of  DoD  Depot  Maintenance  Activities 

In  order  to  pursue  reductions  in  excess  depot  capacity  most  elfectively,  the  Department  evaluated 
various  options  for  managing  and  coordinating  depot  mtuntenance  operations.  The  evaluati'm 
considered  all  options  that  appeared  to  be  .satisfactory  in  terms  of  military  responsiveness, 
ellicicncy.  atithorily  and  responsibility,  and  potential  support  to  the  BRAC  efforts.  Tormal 
evaltiatitin  of  the  options  by  representatives  of  the  ,Services,  Jtiint  Staff,  and  OSD  resulted 
in  a  very  clear  prclerence  for  the  existing  Defen.sc  Depot  Maintenance  Council  (DDMC). 

This  council  is  chaired  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  ftir  Logistics  and  includes 
members  from  all  the  Services,  the  Defense  Logi.stics  Agency  and  the  Joint  Stalf.  The  DDMC 
is  the  best  management  structure  for  managing  and  coordinating  DoD’s  depot  maintenance 
operations.  It  uses  elements  that  are  already  in  place  for  irs  implementation,  arc  the  least 
disruptive,  and  create  no  additional  burcaucrac>.  More  importantly,  the  DDMC  allows  for 
ctmtinued  decentrali/ed  operational  control  ol  actual  depot  maintenance.  I'he  interface  that 
currently  exists  between  the  Service  warfighters  and  their  depot  maintenance  community 
thercioro  remains  intact. 

The  National  Dcl'cnsc  Authorization  Act  ol  l-'Y  1994  requires  the  Secretary  ol  Defense  to 
appoint  a  la.sk  force  to  as.scss  the  overall  performance  and  management  of  deptil  level  activities. 
'I'liis  ta.sk  force  is  cumently  being  Itirmcd.  By  April  1,  1994,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
transmit  to  Congressional  defense  committees  the  results  ol  the  task  force’s  as.scssment  and 
recommendations  for  legislative  ;uid  administrative  action. 

TRANSPORTATION 

'l'rans|iortation  is  one  of  the  major  functions  o!  the  DoD  logistics  system  and  consiittites  a 
significant  portion  of  the  system's  total  cost.  In  LY  1993  DtiD's  worldwide  transponation 
program  cost  more  than  .$10  billion.  This  program  supported  the  movement  of  material, 
personnel,  personal  property,  and  the  maintenance  of  transpo'Uition  infrastructure  services. 
Ongoing  initiatives  arc  achieving  savings  by  reducing  transportation  costs,  impioving  tiansit 
times,  and  providing  for  more  efficient  adminisliation  ol  transportation  functions. 

A  major  transiiortaiion  initiative  is  to  achieve  belter  visibility  of  material  in  transit.  This  means 
knowing  where  items  are  at  all  times  as  they  move  from  the  lactory  or  depot  to  the  ultimate  user. 
Iminoving  In-Tiansit  Visibility  (ITV)  translates  into  rcHluced  procurements  and  smaller  stocks  by 
reducing  reoiders  and  facilitating  prompt  deliveries.  Reduced  procuiements  and  smaller  slocks 
will  result  in  significant  cost  savings,  but  will  place  gre;itor  demand.',  on  the  transportation 
system  for  accurate  ;uid  timely  shipments.  Building  a  unilied,  cmninon-tiscr  I  l'V  system  tb.at 
rciiches  liom  the  depot  and  vendor  to  the  foxhole  is  one  of  the  Department’s  highest  ongoing 
ivigistics  piioritics. 

Other  lrans|iorlalion  efloits  tluil  inomise  .significant  cost  avoidances  ;uc  the  Joint  Transportation 
Coriioratc  Inlormalion  Management  (’enter  (.1  rCC)  and  the  Delensc  Transponation  Llcctronic 
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Data  Inicrchangc  (EDI)  iniiiaiivcs.  The  emerging  .ITC'C  will  iniegrale  exisiing  iraiisporiaiion 
sysienis  nioie  elleeiively  and  will  ensure  ihai  diiplicaiion  in  exisiing  aiul  luture  sysiems  is 
avoided.  The  Delen.se  Transporlalion  EDI  inilialive.s  will  reduce  the  manpower,  lime  and 
papcrllow  currently  required  lor  acquisition  oi'  and  payment  lor  transportation  services. 


The  Logistics  Corporate  Inl'ormation  Management  (CIM)  initiative  is  under  way  ,  /  improve 
operations  in  materiel  management,  depot  maintenance,  materiel  distribution  and  transportation. 
Ill  the  past,  the  development,  modilication,  and  lidding  oi  automated  logistics  udormation 
systems  were  lelt  in  the  hands  of  the  components.  As  a  result  the  Department  presently  has  at 
least  live  dilTerenl  approaches  to  providing  logistics  support,  and  these  ri\e  approaches  ha\e 
produced  over  200  major  mainfianie  soriware  applications,  nitiny  duplictitive  and  most 
incompatihle  with  each  other. 

The  Logistics  CTM  initiative  was  launched  to  sttindardize  data  and  [irocesses  across  all 
components  and  to  impiove  logistics  practices  by  adopting  the  hesi  commercial  practices  and 
using  privatcscctorcxperti.se  w'herevei  [lossihle.  This  corporate  airprotich  will  provide  a  major 
enhancement  to  the  Department's  operating  elTiciency  ;ind  to  the  responsiveness  ol  its  support  to 
the  operating  I'orces.  There  tire  four  tiretis  ol  Logistics  CIM  involvement;  materiel  management, 
uOjJOL  rridiiilCiiaiiCO,  inuliuii,  aiiu  ii iULsj)uMulioii  (uv’scn'ncu  annxo). 

Implementation  ol  a  sttuidtird  mateiiel  management  .system  will  make  the  process  ol  inventory 
control,  requirements  determination,  order  processing,  reptirables  matuigement  and  technical 
support  unilorm  DoD-wide.  Fielding  a  standard  system  will  result  in  phtising  out  approximtilely 
15U  legacy  applications.  For  a  .‘5-year  investment  ol  about  $1  billion,  estimated  s;i\  ings  total 
some  $-5  billion  through  F'Y  20().‘5. 

Depot  maititcnance  runctii,ms  include  project  management  lor  end  item  repair,  production 
management  lor  reptirtibles  repair,  ha/.ardous  materiel  mamigcment.  ;md  tool  control. 
ImplemeiUtitioii  ol  a  sttuidard  system  lor  the.se  activities  will  plitisc  out  apiproximatcly 
100  legacy  sysiems.  For  a  .‘5  year  invesimcm  ol  approximately  million,  estimated 
savings  total  aluiosi  S2  billion  through  F'Y  20015. 

Distiibiuion  depots  leceive,  store,  and  issue  DoD  as.sels.  A  standard  system  will  be  lully 
iniplemeiued  during  FY  1994-0(i  and  will  [diase  out  six  legacy  apiilicaiions.  For  a  5  yeai 
investment  of  about  .1i  FK)  million,  savings  of  ,ip|iroximatcly  ■'f.'iOO  million  w  ill  be  ictili/ed 
by  F'Y  1990. 

Installution.s  Support 

niE  CRIUCAL  MANAGEMENT  CHALLENGE 

By  1997,  the  Department  of  Delense  will  shiink  to  its  smallest  si/e  in  terms  ol  nian|iowci 
since  the  late  1940s.  Ihcrelore,  reducing  the  si/.e  and  cost  of  the  btisc  structure  is  critical  to 
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maintaining  a  balanced  and  alTordablc  defense  program.  Military  bases  support  ibe  lighling 
forces,  and  quality  facilities  arc  es.scnlial  to  combat  readinc.s.s.  Balancing  ibcsc  demands  is  a 
major  managemeni  challenge. 

This  challenge  take.s  place  in  an  environntenl  of  .severely  constrained  resources.  Over  die  past 
five  years,  insiallalion  support  resources  were  reduced  even  faster  than  force  structuio.  I'orce 
stnjcture  is  down  by  approximately  20  percent;  installation  support  is  down  by  about  30  percent 
Installation  support  funding  through  FY  2000  i.s  expected  to  be  roughly  .SO  percent  less  than  tlie 
pv  10X7  funding  level.  Reductions  of  that  magnitude  require  fundamental  changes  in  the  way 
DoD  accomplishes  its  mission  and  operates  its  ba.scs. 

To  meet  this  management  challenge,  the  Department  is  pursuing  a  broad  installations  effort. 

This  strategy  has  six  goals: 

•  To  improve  in.stallation  management; 

•  To  meet  facility  requirements  at  the  lowest  possible  cost; 

•  To  provide  a  high  quality  of  lile  for  .service  members; 

•  To  optitm/.c  base  utilization; 

®  To  improve  energy  rc.sourcc  management;  and 

•  To  conduct  the  Department’s  operations  in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner. 

The  Department's  platis  for  achieving  these  goals  are  de.scribed  below. 

INS  TALLA  TIONIS  MAN  A  CEMENT 

To  continue  to  provide  strong  mission  support  in  a  resource  constrained  environment,  the 
Department  must  manage  its  facility  re.sourccs  wisely.  A  critical  comiionent  of  this  elTort  is  a 
policy  of  providing  in.stallation  commanders  greater  flexibility,  improved  communication,  and 
better  training  and  education. 

The  Department  is  encouraging  the  broad  authority  concept  for  installation  commandcis  tliat 
is  part  ol  DoD  Directive  4001.1.  This  Directive  delegates  to  installation  commanders  broad 
authority  to  determine  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  mission  and  holds  them  accountable 
for  the  final  results  as  well  as  resource  consumption,  ''  he  Department  also  provides  ineentives 
to  installations  to  operate  more  efiieienlly. 

In  order  to  improve  the  tiumagcment  o!  its  lacililtcs,  DoD  is  encouraging  personnel  to 
communicate  their  ideas  and  eoncern:>  llirough  commanders  conferences,  training  irrograms. 
and  existing  inibiicatioi's.  Through  ll’.c.sc  communication  channels,  the  Department  is 
idcniilying  innovative  .solutions  to  particular  problems.  For  example,  DoD.  as  the  largest, 
centially  managed  energy  user  in  the  United  States,  has  lecogni/ed  the  importaiice  ol  ciieigy 
eonservalic.u.  Recently,  DoD  began  publishing  /f/iogv  Matters,  a  newsletter  that  highlights 
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energy  legislation,  DoD  energy  itrogram.s,  installation  sueeess  stories,  and  news  about 
cnergy-clTicicnl  products. 


In  addition,  the  Department  will  .seek  greater  management  cHiciencie.s  witliin  and  between  bases 
and  installations.  Such  techniques  as  streamlining,  eliminating  unneeded  layers  of  management, 
employment  ol  newer  technology,  relying  more  on  competition,  automating  more  work,  and 
continually  improving  work  processes  will  be  used  to  reduce  costs. 

Finally,  the  Department  has  developed  a  set  of  principles  to  help  commanders  inifirove 
management  at  their  installations.  These  principle's,  articulated  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review, 
include  the  following; 

•  Changing  policies  that  inhibit  prudent  management; 

•  Practicing  good  business  sense  including  reliance  on  the  private  and 
non-DoD  public  sectors,  where  appropriate;  and 

•  Providing  incentives  to  commanders  to  obtain  efficiencies. 

With  these  new  management  principles,  commanders  will  be  able  to  operate  installations  more 
efficiently.  This  will  institutionalize  an  improved  management  approach  at  DoD’s  422  major 
domestic  installations. 

FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

DoD’s  ba.se  structure  comprises  over  5,500  properties  worldwide,  includes  more  than  430,000 
buildings,  and  occupies  almost  27  million  acres.  There  arc  495  major  bases  in  the  Continental 
United  States  and  approximately  1,650  sites  overseas.  The  measure  that  is  most  commonly  u.scd 
to  estimate  n.'aintcnancc,  repair,  and  construction  funding  requirements  for  those  structures  is 
Plant  Replacement  Value  (PRVj.  PRV  is  the  estimated  cost  in  current  year  dollars  to  replace  the 
existing  physical  plant,  using  contemporary  construction  materials  and  technology.  FY  1993 
PRV  was  estimated  to  be  approximately  .$600  billion. 

Of  the  many  factors  aftccting  how  the  Department  funds  in.stallHUons  in  the  coming  years, 

BRAC  will  have  the  greatest  impact.  Ba.se  closure  proposals  from  the  198K,  1991,  and  1993 
Base  Realignment  and  Closures  Commission  will  .save  roughly  $7  billion  per  year  and  decrease 
Plant  Replacement  Value  by  approxitnatcly  20  percent  or  $120  billion,  between  FY  1993  and 
1999.  Even  with  these  reductions,  however,  the  Department  will  have  more  installations  than  it 
needs  to  support  projected  future  force  structure,  planned  operations,  and  training  levels  and 
other  mission  activities.  The  Department  therefore  will  need  to  close  more  bases  in  order  to 
provide  adequate  re.s(,)urce.s  for  the  remaining  ba.se  ■  tructure. 

Historically,  facility  requirements  have  been  significantly  underfunded,  thus  adversely  affecting 
readiness  and  increasing  life-cycle  costs.  Undr "  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting 
.System  (PPBS),  capital  and  operating  budget  requirements  were  analyzed  independently,  fuiul 
allocation  decisions  were  shortsighted,  and  the  focus  was  on  minimizing  annual  budget  costs  and 
reducing  outlays.  To  avoid  this  in  the  future,  the  Department  is  implementing  a  new  corporate 
strategy,  lire  life-cycle  costing  concept.  Life  cycle  costs  are  the  total  costs  of  the  lacility  over 
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its  usable  life.  These  costs  include  initial  acquisition,  operation  and  maintenance,  repair  or 
renovation,  anc*  final  disposition,  Tlic  life-cycle  costing  concept  requires  that  caiiital  costs, 
such  as  Military  Con.struction  and  operating  costs,  such  as  those  paid  from  the  Real  Property 
Mai  nienance  Account,  he  considered  together  during  the  PPHS  process.  This  longer -lerm. 
focused  investment  slrmegy  ‘.vill  he  more  economical,  promote  leadiness.  and  extend  the  Hie 
of  facilities. 

QUAUTY  OF  LIFE 

The  Departrneni  is  committed  to  maintaining  a  high  quality  of  life  '.or  its  1 .7  million 
.servicememhers  and  2.5  million  family  members.  Defense  installations  are  an  important  part 
of  the  quality  of  life  by  providing  municipal,  hou.sing,  and  community  facilities  and  services  lor 
servicememhers  and  their  families.  Invc.stmcnl  in  quality  lacililies  is  a  tangible  indication  of 
commitment  to  providing  adequate  living  and  working  conditions  for  DoD  personnel  and  their 
families  and  affects  pride,  perfonnance,  and  readiness. 

DoD  is  working  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  services  provided  to  military  members  and  their 
families.  Supporting  a  high  quality  of  life  includes  a  variety  o)  actions;  vigorous  leadership 
to  ensure  quality  living  and  working  areas,  standards  for  quality  facilities  and  services, 
nianagement  tools  to  installation  commanders  to  evaluate  lacilities  and  ijimlity  of  .ser  vice,  and 
legislation  that  positively  impaels  quality  of  life.  The.se  actions  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 
morale,  retention,  atid  readiness  do  not  decline  along  with  the  downsi/ing  of  DoD  installations. 

IIASE  UTILIZATION 

The  Department  is  working  to  institute  an  integrated  m.inagement  approach  to  base  utiH/.aiion. 
In  the  past  there  was  no  mechanism  to  ensure  ba.ses  were  optimally  used  in  terms  of  capacity 
and  mission.  The  Department  can  no  longer  afford  such  inefficiency.  Achieving  optimum 
base  utili/.ation  requires  each  installation  to  have  a  lacilities  master  plan  that  reflects  current 
and  iuture  use  projections.  Each  .Service  and  defense  agency  is  now  re(]uired  to  have  a  current 
installation  master  plan  that  articulates  the  linkage  between  force  structure  ;md  installation 
requirements.  OSD  will  have  an  integrated  master  phui  that  articulates  the  oveiall  linkage 
between  force  structure  and  installation  requirements. 

I'inally.  the  Department  is  taking  stejis  to  v)[)timi/,e  u.se  ol  the  existing  installation  infrastructuie. 
This  effort  includes  the  following  measures; 

•  Ensuring  installation  commanders  have  tlie  n.eans  and  methods  to  develop 
current,  relevant  master  plans  tor  their  installations; 

•  Ensuring  the  Deiiartmenl  has  a  comprehensive  process  bs  which  tu 
aiialy/.e  and  monitor  base  utilr/atiou; 

•  Integrating  the  various  functioiud  reviews  and  roles  and  missions  studies 
to  ensure  overall  mission  effectiveness  and  base  utili/tuinn; 

•  .Supporting  the  BRAc'  Cd'ninii.'.sion  decisions  and  process;  and 
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•  Allowing  privalc  indusliy  lo  use  excess  capacity  in  DoD  lest  and 
evaluation  I'aciliiics  on  a  favorable  cost  basis. 


ENERGY  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

The  Department  is  the  largest,  centrally  managed  energy  u.ser  in  the  United  States.  The 
.$2.9  billion  of  installations  energy  u.scd  each  year  provides  direct  mission  support;  sustains 
industrial  procc.s.scs;  and  heals,  cools,  and  lights  the  2.4  billion  square  feel  of  DoD's  400,000 
buildings  and  facilities.  As  such  a  large  energy  u.ser,  DoD  cannot  afford  to  waste  limited  energy 
resources. 


Energy  conservation  requires  increasing  energy  elTicieiicy;  it  does  not  mean  doing  without 
energy.  Energy  con.servalion  aims  lo  reduce  costs,  improve  environmental  compliance,  enhance 
workplace  productivity  and  morale,  and  in  the  h.aig  run  save  money. 


Two  new  initiatives.  Energy  2(K)5  and  the  Nai'onal  Energy  F\)licy  Act  of  1992,  are  helping  the 
Department  make  progress  in  improving  energy  management.  Energy  2005,  the  Clinton 
administration’s  congrcssionally  authorized  program,  provides  renewed  support  and  motivation 
for  installation  energy  con.servalion  efforts.  Energy  2005  provides  the  resources  to  accomplish 
the  administration’s  goals  of  energy  and  environmental  stewardship,  and  allows  the  Services 
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energy-saving  efforts  and  one-half  for  discretionary  u.se  by  the  installation’s  commiuidcr.  'rite 
goals  of  Energy  2005,  as  codified  in  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  ol  1992,  arc  as  lollows: 


•  To  achieve  a  10  percent  reduction  in  instalhitions  energy  use  by  FY  1995, 
and  a  20  percent  reduction  by  FY  2005,  as  compared  with  FY  19X5  usage; 


•  To  improve  industrial  energy  use  elticicncy  by  20  percent  compared  with 
FY  19X5  usage;  and 


•  To  identify  and  implement  by  FY  2005  all  energy  and  water  conservation 
opportunities  that  provide  ;i  return  on  investment  m  10  yetus  or  less. 


Progress  is  already  being  made.  The  interim  goals  oi  a  20  pmceni  reduction  in  energy  ustigc 
per  .square  fool  and  the  inciea.se  in  pr  oduction  energy  ellicic.-'-x'  are  on  target.  ElTorts  tuc  on 
schedule  to  accomplish  by  FY  2005  all  the  energy  and  water  w  u.ser  vation  projcct.s  that  [lay 
lor  themselves  in  loss  than  10  years.  To  help  accomplish  ihe.se  goals,  the  Department  has 
established  a  centrally  managed  lurid  of  over  $1.1  billion  over  the  period  F'Y  1994  to 
FY  1999. 


The  potential  benclits  of  the  program  are  sigmlicani.  A  20  per  cent  amiual  energy  cost  avoidance 
will  save  approximately  .$5X(.t  million  per  year  with  the  coincidetUtil  benelit  id  reducing  annual 
carbon  dioxide  production  by  -t.4  million  tons,  sulfur  dioxide  [iroductio,i  by  ninety-three 
rhousam!  tons  and  nitrous  oxide  production  by  lorty-thiee  thousand  tons. 

RASE  REAUGNMENT AND  CLOSURE 


In  19XX  the  Department  el  Dclcn.se,  laced  with  unneeded  ha  .es,  sought  auth.Hity  I  tom  C’ongtess 
to  clo.se  or  realign  domestic  bases,  f ’ongtc.ss  responded  in  October  19XX  by  jiassing  the  Pa.se 


Closure  and  Realignment  Act.  This  Act  provided  llic  procedures  and  tlic  legislative  mandate  to 
enable  the  recommendations  ot  the  19XX  Dercn.sc  Secretary’s  Commission  on  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure  to  become  law. 

Congress  in  1990  replaced  this  one-time  comm.ission  process  with  an  improved  procc.ss 
involving  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commissions  in  1991 ,  1993,  and  1993. 

In  passing  the  Defense  Base  Chtsurc  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990.  Congrc.ss  stated  tliat 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  provide  a  fair  process  that  will  result  in  the  timely  closuie 
and  realignment  of  mililar)'  installations  inside  the  United  States. 

Closing  and  realigning  bases  worldwide  supports  DoD  goals  ol  maintaining  militaiy 
effectiveness  while  drawing  down  the  force,  reducing  the  deficit,  and  reinvesting  in  Ameiicti 
DoD’s  overall  ha.se  closure  policy  has  five  guiding  principles: 


•  To  save  money  that  would  otherwi.se  go  to  unnccessaiy  overhead.  C  losing 
military  na.scs  watrldwide  saves  taxpayer  dolhirs  ;ind  frees  up  valuable 
defense  assets  (people,  facilities,  and  unirsed  real  estate)  lor  productive 
private  sector  reuse. 

•  To  improve  military'  effectiveness  by  reducing  the  competition  lor  ever 
.scarcer  resources.  'I'his  permits  DoD  to  invest  properly  in  the  forces  and 
bases  it  retains. 

•  To  be  fair  and  objeettve.  The  Department  is  committed  to  recotiunending 
closures  based  stilcly  on  objective  amilysis  of  military  lequirements  and 
nut  on  politics. 

•  To  close  more  tiver.scas  than  domestic  bases  DoD  i.s  reducing  more  of  Us 
overseas  military  forees  and  ba.se  slrueturc  than  m  the  United  Slates 

(15  percent  at  home  versus  over  50  percent  overseas), 

•  To  ca.se  transition  by  supporting  local  economic  giowth,  Dol.)  can  hell) 
facilitate  local  economic  growth  through  iiivcsimcius  in  people,  indu.sli  v, 
and  conimuniiics. 

Domestic  base  closures  approved  to  dale  will  draw  dow',  the  domestic  inlittsinieiurc  by  about 
1.3  percent,  measured  by  plant  replacement  value.  The  Depaiimeiii  i.-,  cuirenl’y  nnplcmciumg 
three  rounds  of  domestic  ba.se  closures  emanating  tiom  the  iccommcndaiiuns  of  the  19SS,  1991 
and  1993  Base  Ulusurc  Commissions.  Overall.  DoD  i.s  closing  70  major  Iniw's  and  realigning 
38  others,  as  well  as  im[)lcmcnling  over  200  smaller  elosuics  and  lealigninciits.  The  table 
below  depicts  the  major  domestic  closures  by  Military  .Service  fur  each  round  ul  closure. 
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Table  IV-1 

Major*  Domestic  Closures 

U.S.  Bases 

BRAC  80 

BRAC  91 

BIAC  93 

Bases  Remaining 

Army 

109 

-7 

-4 

-1 

97 

Navy/USMC 

168 

-4 

-9 

-21 

134 

Air  Force 

209 

-5 

-13 

-4 

187 

Defense  Agencies 

12 

0 

0 

-2 

10 

TOTALS 

498 

-16 

-20 

-28 

428 

1 "  Az  defiried  in  the  UoD  Base  Structure  Roport  for  FY  1993,  February  1993 

Base  closures  in  are  cxpcclocl  ic  exceed  those  ol  previous  }»eais  Irccause  the  closures  to 
dale  have  not  kept  pace  with  manpower  and  lorce  striiclure  reductions.  'I  he  Iditlom-lJp  Review 
concluded  that  although  the  world  is  still  daiijicrous,  delense  lorces  can  be  prudenils'  reduced  as 
a  result  ol'  the  cikI  oi  the  Cold  War.  'Hie  delense  Inid^ei  will  decline  b)  inoie  than  40  pciceni 
Ironi  its  peak  in  llic  nud- 1  ■-'{SO.'i  and  b'S  1  'i  Ivvv  iiidiu.iis  |u'isoiiik’i  siaiiniiL’u  in  me  i  'mii.'u  .Sutics 
will  he  reduced  by  about  30  percent  (compared  with  R'i'  10X9;  Since  the  iloineslic  ha.se 
structure  has  been  reduced  by  only  1 .3  perceni  so  lar  (as  measured  b)'  phml  replacemeni  s  alue), 
nuire  domestic  closures  will  he  necessary  in  1993  to  align  inliasiruciuie  with  loice  leducimns. 


'I  he  Department's  process  lor  recommending  liases  lor  closure  or  realignment  in  I'Y  1993  will 
include  increased  emphasis  on  cross-service  usage  ot  bases  that  peiiorm  common  .support 
luiictions.  The  Department  will  also  look  al  a.ssigniiig  oper;itional  units  Irom  moie  than  one 
service  to  ;i  base.  In  this  way  unused  or  underused  capaciiy  can  he  eliminated  svithoul  any 
decrea.se  in  necessary  services. 


■)  lie  Dep.u tment  is  substantially  reducing  its  oveiseas  base  sliiLtiuc  as  loiccs  ictui  n  to  the 
United  Slates.  Since  1990,  DoD  luis  annoiinccd  it  will  md  oi  icdticc  its  opeiations  al  X40  sues 
(almul  .30  peiceiil  of  the  oserseas  total;.  l  ulure  announcements  will  raise  the  total  reduction  to 
about  34  peicent,  thereby  leducing  overseas  base  Miucluie  to  liic  imnimum  level  neccssaiy  to 
supiion  remaining  lorward-dcployetl  loices. 


Contiusioii 

The  Depailmenl  has  eiiibai  ked  on  ;i  inaioi  elloit  to  ensuie  that  inliasti  uctuie  ami  logi.^ncs  e.u 
reduced  commensurate  wiih  tlie  activities  they  su|i|ioil.  ’I  he  Depiai tnient's  policy  is  that  the 
oveiidl  si/.e  ol  these  oveihead  ticliviiies  will  not  gmw  in  lelation  to  the  Depailmenrs  output 
iictiviiies 
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RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Introduction 

'I  hc  Dcparinicni  continues  to  place  a  uigh  piioriiy  on  Science  and  Techiunogy  (S&'I  )  to  provide 
the  I'oundalion  ol  its  delense  capabilities  and  the  ability  of  the  research  and  development  (R&D) 
communities  to  provide  advanced  weapon  systems  in  order  to  maintain  U.S.  military  sup;Ciiority. 
Complementing  this  is  a  new  emphasis  on  dual  use  technologies  —  those  having  both  military 
and  civilian  application.  The  Department  has  al.so  signilicanilv  relocused  major  portions  ol'  the 
R&D  jirogram  in  the  Advanced  Research  Rrojects  Agency  (ARPA)  and  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Del'ensc  Organization  (BMDO).  '1  hese  actions  will  allow  the  idepartmeiu  to  gain  the  maximum 
leverage  from  defense  and  civilian  technical  advances. 


Science  and  Technology  Program 

The  S&T  program  was  once  driven  by  the  need  to  maintain  superiority  over  an  aggressive  and 
technologically  capable  adversary.  Today,  the  S&T  piogram  is  structured  to  maintain  America’s 
technology  leadership  and  military  superiority  while  supporting  its  economic  security.  The  goal 
ol'  the  S&T  program  is  to  cnse’c  operaiional  forces  have  the  systems  they  need  to  maintain 
military  superiority,  to  firevenl  techiiolugical  sur|)ri.scs,  and  lo  exploit  technology  to  provide 
affordable,  producible  systems.  These  goals  can  Ire  best  achieved  try  taking  advanttigc  of  an 
integrated  cllori  consisting  of  defense  and  civilian  technology  developments. 

The  need  to  he  preiiared  to  respoiuk  quickly  and  decisively,  to  conflicts  which  may  occur 
anywhere  requires  that  the  S&T  program  be  .structured  to  address  the  needs  of  the  military. 
Advanced  technology  will  |iermit  DoD  to  operate  with  a  reduced  lorce  structure  but,  should 
the  need  ari.se,  mobili/c  and  b,c  prepared  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past. 

Modeling  and  simulation  are  exam|ile.s  ol  technologies  that  aic  being  developed  to  supplement 
training,  develop  tactics,  and  evaluate  new  capabilities.  DoD  is  also  seeking  to  reduce 
procurement  cost  and  production  time  through  its  investment  in  manulacturing  and  dual  u'ie 
technologies. 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOEOGY  ORGANIZATION  AND  FOCUS 


The  Director  of  Defen.se  Rc.search  and  Dngineering  (DDR&Dj  provides  leadership  and  direction 
to  the  basic  research,  exidoratory  development,  and  advanced  technology  development  elloias. 
DDR&D  has  lealigned  the  .S&T  ellort  to  locus  on  tho.se  technologies  that  hold  piomise  for 
signil'icant  improvement  in  warfigiiting  cajiabilities  while  protecting  the  coie  comjietcncics 
which  ;uc  the  loundation  ol  overadl  mihtaiy  superiority.  DDR&li  oveisees  execution  of 
lirograms  that  are  arlministcred  by  the  military  departments.  ARPA.  and  tlie  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  (DNA). 

In  the  past  ye.ai,  theie  have  been  two  major  clumges  in  the  S&T  organizalion;  DARl'A  was 
redesignated  as  ARPA  and  given  lesironsibility  loi  the  ’lechnology  Reins estmenl  Piogiam,  and  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretaiy  ol  Dcfen.^c  lor  Auvaiiced  Technology  (l.)L'SD(,Ar)j  was  established. 
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The  chungc  to  ARPA  was  made  to  recognize  the  signil'icaiu  coniribuiit'iis  of  dial  Agency's  woi  k 
in  support  ol'  national  as  well  as  U.S.  del'ensc  goais.  While  ARPA  will  continue  to  pursue 
technologies  that  provide  leap-ahead  military  capabilities,  it  v/ill  also  emphasi/.e  those  that 
strengthen  America’s  economic  security. 

The  position  of  DljSD(AT)  was  created  to  provide  an  increased  emphasis  on  technology 
tran.siiion.  In  light  of  the  decreasing  acquisition  ol  new  major  weapon  sy.stenl.^,  the  DUSDiATj 
will  ensure  that  technology  is  demonstrated  through  the  u.se  of  Advanced  Concept  Technology 
Demonstrators  (ACTDs). 

Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration  Program 

The  DIJSD(AT)  pros  idcs  leadership  for  .selected  programs  in  advanced  development. 
Specifically,  the  DUSD(AT)  establishes  guidelines  for  and  oversees  the  implemeniation  of 
selected  ACTD  projects  designed  to  provide  a  rapid  transition  ol'  maturing  tccbnologie.s  into 
improved  militaiy  operational  capability.  Pach  ACTD  is  an  integr.iiing  eflori  involving  vi.-ry 
substantial  cooperation  and  participation  between  the  operational  user  and  the  S&T  community. 
The  user  provides  the  operational  context  and  concept  of  operations  and  mamiges  ib.c  operational 
aspects  ol'  the  demonstration;  the  S&T  community  provides  the  advanced  technology  elemems. 

'1  hus,  the  emphasis  in  the  ACTD  is  to  address  operational  utility  and  operational  cost 
effectiveness  with  minimal  technical  risk.  The  goal  is  to  refine  operational  rcquiremcnis  and 
concept  designs  adequately  to  facilitate  in.sertion  of  the  new  capability  into  the  lormal 
acquisition  process  with  minimal  delay  and  cost. 

The  DUSD^Ad’)  alst)  oversees  the  ballistic  missile  dcfen.se  (RMD)  development  programs  and 
th''.  airborne  leconnaissaiicc  development  program.'  tnrougli  the  Ltclensc  Airborne 
Reconnaissance  Ol'fice,  which  reiiOi  ts  to  him. 


AcJvynctd  Re.scarch  Projects  Agency 

Traditionally,  ARPA  has  worked  to  stimulate,  develop,  and  demonstKite  tcchnologie.s  that  enalile 
tundamcnial  change  m  futuie  systems  and  operations.  ARPA  also  is  cliariercd  to  woik  on  those 
technologies  that  have  potential  lor  addre.ssmg  multi  Sciviec  lequircments  or  technologies  so 
dynamic  as  to  rcquiie  exccjnional  handling  for  o|)limai  exploitation.  The  Adnllm^Uallon  s 
recent  decision  to  change  the  designation  of  DARPA  to  ARPA  and  the  subsequem  modilieaiiou 
ol  the  agency  ctnirter  validates  ARi’A’s  emphasis  on  imaginative  and  mno\ai;\e  K&l)  [nojeeis 
having  signilicant  [lolemial  tor  both  military  and  commeieial  (dual  u.se)  ajipiica'oon.s.  As  .ARP.A 
eiUjihasi/.cs  dual-use  tcclmoiogies,  it  will  continue  to  interact  with  non  DoD  agencies  ami 
increase  contacts  with  commercial  indu.stries  to  develop  stiaicgies  lor  iniegraiion  ol  imliiaiy  and 
cvirnmeicial  products  and  ]iroces.ses.  This  new  emiihasis  on  the  critical  relationship  lieivv  ecu 
ccoiuamc  secuMty  and  national  secunty  piesents  a  major  opportunity  lor  AKi’A  to  seek 
m.s.ximum  national  benelit  Ironi  DoD  technology  investments. 

ARPA’s  piogram  is  structured  into  thiee  bioad  aretes:  ( i )  continuation  ol  tiie  lecliiiology 
Reinvestment  Pioject  (  IRPj,  (2)  Innovative  'I'eeliiu'logy  Develo[mienl,  and  (,^)  mililtiry  system'' 
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applicaiion  and  dcmonsiralion  proj;ianis.  The  ct)iuinucd  emphasis  on  inlomiaiion  technology 
throughout  ARPA’s  clTorts  is  central  to  the  overall  strategy  to  create  rundamental  change  in 
military  capability  and  rcpresenis  a  major  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  or 
capture  wide  leadership  in  commercial  markets. 

TECHNOLOGY  REINVESTMENT  PROJECT 

ARPA  aggressively  initiated  action  to  implement  the  Defense  Technology  Conversion, 
Reinvestment,  and  Transititin  Assistance  Act  through  creation  of  the  TRP.  'I'he  TRP  established 
a  planning  and  execution  process  lor  implementing  the  Administration’s  strategy  to  develop 
technologies  that  enable  new  products  and  proccs.ses,  deploy  technologies  into  commercial  and 
military  products  and  processes,  and  expand  manufacturing  training  to  jirovide  a  high  quality 
work  force  for  the  21st  century.  'I'he  Defense  Technology  Conversion  Council  (DTCCj,  chaired 
by  ARPA,  administers  the  TRP  in  a  tully  collaborative,  interagency  effort  with  the  Department 
ol  Commer  ce,  Department  o*'  Energy,  Department  of  Transportation,  National  .Science 
I'oundation.  and  the  Natiotial  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA). 

Eleven  broad  areas  have  been  identified  as  key  dual-u.se  technologies  for  development  under  the 
'I'RP  ctlurl.  While  the, sc  areas  ai'C  not  considered  to  be  exclusive,  they  were  judged  by  the 
DTCC  to  have  the  highest  priority  based  on  future  growth  potential,  military  need,  tmd 
ctrmmetcial  opportunities. 

The  !99d  key  dual-u.se  technology  areas  arc  as  follows: 

•  Advanced  Battery  —  To  develop  battery  technology  with  greater  energy 
density  that  can  be  u.scd  in  nnin-poriable  applications. 

•  Aeronautics  —  Includes  prxtptilsion  and  engine  technologies,  optical  based 
controls  and  sensors  or  lly-by-light  vs.  tly-by-wirc  systems,  aircraft 
design  and  structures. 

•  Electrt)nics  Design  and  Mtuiufacturing  —  Enhancing  the  ability  tt)  acquire 
small  quantities  of  leading-edge  custom  electronics  at  aflordable  costs,  to 
include  process  control  of  manufactming,  multi-chip  integration,  and 
optoelectronic  module  technologies  and  manulactuiing. 

•  Envirunment  —  Changing  manulactuiing  methods  lor  electrainic  systems 
and  enhancing  environmental  moniuiiing. 

•  Health  Care  —  Iinpioving  patient  and  ckiims  inlormation  systems  aiul 
technologies  lor  trauma  caie. 

•  In.ormation  Inlrastruciuie  —  Includes  integiating  netwoik  arclut  cture, 
advanced  wireless  communications,  software  development  methods  and 
tools,  and  improving  methods  for  acce.ssing  hcieiogenous  data  bases. 

•  Mateiials  and  .Structures  Manulactuiing  —  The  goal  is  to  broaden  the 
mihlaiy  use  ol  advanced  composites  and  It;  develop  innovative  lorming 
technologies. 
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•  Mechanical  Dcsiizn  and  Manul'aciuring  —  Improving  ihc  design  and 
nianuraciurc  of  clcciro-mechanical  systems  lecjuiring  forming  and 
assembly, 

•  Shipbuilding  Industrial  Infrasinicturc  —  This  clTon  will  addrc.ss 
innovative  ship  design  and  construction  processes  and  ship  systems 
technologies  such  as  propulsion  and  auxiliary  systems. 

•  Training  and  Instrectii)n  —  Development  of  software  tottls  for  digital 
libraries  and  authoring  tools  to  assist  in  writing  high  quidity, 
computer-mediated  training  material. 

•  Vehicle  Technology  —  To  aid  the  development  of  alternative  power 
sources,  sensors,  and  cleclrcmics  and  vehicle  integration  including 
efficient  power  trains,  regenerating  energy  liom  braking,  and  develoiiing 
safer  vehicles  through  use  of  on-board  sensing. 

After  extensive  interaction  with  industry  and  academia,  the  199.'^  soliciuition  closed  in  July  with 
mure  than  2,800  proposals  received.  Of  this  number,  162  proposals  involving  1 ,300  participants 
have  been  funded  to  date. 

A  key  measure  of  success  foi  TRP  programs  will  be  whether  they  create,  ntature,  and 
incorporate  new  technologies  into  new  products  and  procc.s.scs.  Ultimately,  how’cvcr,  the 
measure  of  success  of  ilic.se  programs  is  their  ability  to  generate  a  strong,  integrated  industrial 
base  whose  products  will  contribute  to  national  defense  and  the  commercial  market.  Beginning 
in  1994,  the  I'RF  also  includes  the  MARITUCIl  [uirtion  of  the  President's  initiative  for 
rcvitalt/.ing  the  nation’s  commercial  shipbuikling  indu.slry.  MARITIZCII  will  be  a  program  to 
accelerate  technology  transtcr  and  change  in  the.  industry  to  protect  the  shipbuilding  portion  of 
the  DoD  industrial  ba.se. 

EXAMPLES  OE  AREA’S  INNOVATIVE  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT  EEI  ORTS 

This  area  empliasi/.es  innovative,  high  payoff  K&D  elloris  with  a  signilicant  portion  having 
du<il-u.sc  applications, 

•  Semiconductor  Manulacturing  —  Pistabh.shing  the  tools  and 
methodologies  to  create  afh'idable,  llexiblc,  .scalable  inanufactuiing 
to  meet  delcn.se  and  commercial  needs. 

•  Microwave  and  Millimeter  Wave  Monolithic  Integrated  C.’itcuits  — 

Dew'oping  fully  integrated  design,  maiuiltictuiing.  and  testing  capabilities 
io  produce  a  wide  range  of  advanced  microwave/millimcier  wave  circuits 
at  low  cost. 

•  Ulectionics  Design  and  Maiuilaetuiiiig  —  liiqiioving  the  design, 
manulacturing  procc.s.scs,  and  packaging  concepts  ol  complicaietl  systems 
liy:  (1 )  developing  new  packaging  technologies;  (2)  impioving  the 
process  by  which  complex  digital,  analog,  and  o|itical  systems  - 


parUcuhuiy  cnibcdded  signal  processors  —  arc  spccil'icd,  designed, 
docunienied,  and  manuraciurcd;  and  (3)  developing  advanced  aulomaled 
computer  aided  desigii/compuicr  aided  electronics  soltwarc. 

•  High  Dclinition  Systetiis  —  Developing  displays  lor  use  in  aircral't, 
armored  vehicles,  and  shipboard  applications;  graphics  algorithms  and 
scalable  image  processors;  data  compression  techniques;  and  technology 
lor  manul'actu'ing  higher  resolul’on,  lull  color  di-iplays. 

•  High  Perlormance  Computing  and  Communications  —  Developing  a 
.scalable  technology  base  ol' interoperating  workstations,  networks,  and 
parallel  computing  .systents  with  mass  storage,  systems  sol'tware,  and 
development  tools  lor  dual  use. 


•  Microelcctromechanical  Systems  —  I-o.stering  revolutionary,  enabling 
technology  with  applications  including  miniature  menial  mcasuremcni 
units  lor  personal  navigation,  mass  data  storage  devices,  miniature 
analytical  instruments,  noninvasive  medical  .sensors,  liber-optic  network 
switches,  and  distribuicd  unattended  .sensors  tor  environmental  and 
.sceurity  surveillance. 
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proccs.scs  that  promi.se  to  improve  the  manul'acture  and  pon'ormance  ol 
materials  that  have  the  highest  payolT  lor  military  and  commercial 
systems. 


•  Medical  Tcchnoiogies  —  Investing  in  medical  technologies  that  seek  to 
provide  medical  care  mtirc  quickly,  with  better  knowledge,  and  at  lower 
cost,  specilically  those  medical  technologies  that  exploit  inlormation  and 
electronics  technology  to  provide  rapid,  remote  access  to  trauma  care  and 
medical  experti.se,  and  improve  the  admimstration  ol  health  care  systems 
by  allowing  ready  access  to  patient  records  and  rtipid,  paperless  patient 
processing. 


EXAMPLES  OF  AREA  PROGRAMS  IS  MILITARY  APPLICATIONS 

•  Simulation  —  Creating  artil'icial  environments  lor  enhanced  opertitional 
leadinoss  thrttugh  realistic  training  and  improved  system  acquisiiion 
through  more  eilective  system  iisse.ssment.  ARPA  is  aiiplying  nctw'orking. 
intelligent  gateways,  high  .s|ieed  processing,  advanced  graphics,  high 
dclinition  systems,  semiautomated  lorce  models,  teriain  generation,  and 
human  lactors  engineering  teclmiijues  to  enable  distributed,  interoperable 
sim  httions  on  synthetic  battlefields. 

*  -Space  Technology  —  The  key  issue  impacting  I  uture  Dol )  and  civil  siracc 
Ciipability  is  allordability.  AHPA's  stiategy  is  designed  to  enable  routine, 
alfordable  space  architecltiie  model ni/.ation.  The  strategic  vision  calls 
lor  the  selective  u.se  vil  smallei,  moie  capable  .satellites,  as  operational 
atijiineis,  to  simultaneously  permit  lowco.st  technology  insertion. 
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•  War  Breaker  —  Developing  and  demonsirating  lechnologies  and  sysieins 
enabling  a  fully  inicgraied,  end-to-end  system  capable  of  largeiing  and 
neutralizing  time-critical  targets  within  enemy  strike  cycle  limes.  'I’lie 
program  exploits  ARPA’s  lechnologies  including  advanced  sensors, 
computing  systems,  automated  intelligence  correlation  and  processing, 
and  distributed  simulation. 

•  Advanced  Short  Take-off,  Vertical  Landing  —  Demonstrating  that 
innovative  design,  development,  manulaciuring,  and  management 
techniques  can  he  employed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  aircraft;  and  conducting 
actual  night  testing  of  full  scale  aircraft. 

•  Maritime  Systems  Technology  Programs  —  Reducing  the  cost  of  ship 
design  and  acquisition,  through  the  u.sc  ol  simulation  in  all  phases  ol  a 
ship’s  life  cycle;  and  developing  automation  techniques  and  disiribuied 
virtual  environments  to  promote  integrated  product  and  process 
development  that  will  pave  the  way  for  quicker,  affordable  development 
of  ship  .systems, 

•  Contingency  Mission  Technology  Programs  —  Developing  technology  lor 
lightweight,  deployable  vehicles  to  I'orm  a  basis  for  a  variety  of  platforms 
(e.g.,  scout  Ol  laigei  acquisition  lole.s)  foi  (he  next  cenlury. 

•  Command  and  Control  —  Developing  technologies  and  concepts  that  will 
significantly  improve  1/attlcfield  management,  and  provide  superior 
decision  support  to  commanders. 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization 

The  BMDO  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  (RDT&L)  activities  are  focused 
on  upgrading  existing  systems  such  as  Patriot  and  Aegis  Standard  Missile-2,  deploying 
new  capabilities  such  as  the  Theater  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD)  system,  and 
exploiting  promising  lechnologies  offering  major  advances  in  I3MD  system  capabilities.  I  hese 
activities  represent  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  BMDO,  the  Services,  defense  agencies,  the 
Department  ol  Energy,  the  National  Laboratories,  federally  funded  RiVD  ccnieis,  anu  conn  actors 
ranging  from  large  aerospace  coiporations  to  small  businesses.  Since  the  early  IdSOs,  the 
ballistic  missile  defense  RDl'&L  program  has  been  the  leader  in  providing  the  widest  practical 
selection  of  BMD  options  and  has  piovided  proven  technologies  to  supiiort  inlornied  decisions 
and  dcploymetil  of  BMD  .systems. 

The  redi'sigtialion  of  SDIO  to  BMDO  rcllccls  the  decision  to  place  the  highest  program  prioiiiy 
on  development  and  acquisition  of  improved  theater  missile  dcfen.se  systems.  Development 
efforts  for  the  tiational  missile  defense  program  are  the  .second  priority,  followed  liy  technology 
R&D  iti  suppoil  ol  BMD  system  acquisitions,  including  altei  native  syslem.s,  and  rcvolulionaiy 
approaches  to  address  advanced  ihreaLs. 

RDT&L  continues  as  a  key  element  of  the  BMDO  prog'am.  Major  elements  are  focused  on 
the  acquisition  programs  and  lechnologies  that  enhance  or  eiialile  advances  in  |ierlormatice  that 
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ensure  a  reliable  del'ensc  again.si  curreni  ihreais  and  long-term  viability  t)l  any  deployment 
against  an  evolving  thieat.  'Ihesc  ct'torts  ineludc;  (1)  development  activities  addressing  speeilic 
needs  and  enhancements  of  BMD  systems  being  deployed,  and  of  the  lollow-on  systems; 

(2)  simulation  lor  system  design,  end-to-end  testing  of  the  integrated  delense  system,  and 
training;  (3)  manulacturing  technologies,  and  (.4)  applied  re.scareh. 

Functional  technology  areas  ineludc  interceptors,  directed  energy,  sciisors,  and  innovative  .S&  F 
DeveUrpmeni  ol' smart,  miniaturi/ed  projectiles  lor  exo-  and  endo-atmosph.eric  applications  is 
the  mam  thrust  ol  iniercepurr  RIJT&E.  Advanced  propulsion  and  guidance  technologies 
developed  tor  ground-based  and  space-based  interceptors  are  being  applied  to  a  miniaturi/ed, 
high  velocity,  air  launched  interceptor  missile. 

BMDO  conducts  RD1\3:F  I'or  directed  energy  systems,  including  chemical  la.sers.  A  .scalable 
megawatt  class  laser  and  a  large  pointing  mirror  have  been  labricated.  These  key  components 
arc  now  being  integrated  lor  an  end-to-end  test.  Laboratory  experiments  which  integrated 
BMDO-dcvcloped  structural  control  cornpmients  and  algorithms  have  demonstrated  the  high 
pointing  precision  required  for  theater  and  strategic  missile  dclcn.se  applicaiimis. 


BMDO  continues  its  efforts  to  develop  effective  pa.ssivc  .sensor  arrays  with  increased  hardening 
and  reduced  weight  and  ctisi.  Ongoing  clforts  are  reducing  the  cost  of  discrete  sensor  elements 
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ess  of  various  sensor  C'omponcnts  (i.c., 
infrared  mirrors,  baflles,  and  focal  plane  array  a.s.scmblics)  was  demonstrated  to  near  sufficient 
levels  for  the  BMD  systems  needs. 


Innovative  S&T  programs  arc  structured  to  make  unique  contributions  to  BMD  by  pursuing 
speculative,  high-risk  technologies  that  may  enable  a  quantum  leap  in  capability  over  that 
available  frt)m.  conventional  approaches.  The  innovative  program 's  two-fold  —  provide  seed 
funding  for  promising  technologies  and  transition  those  technologies  into  advanced  tcchnok)gy 
demonstrators  and  to  the  private  sector. 

Much  of  the  RDT&E  pursuetl  by  the  BMDO  has  broad  application  to  meeting  overall  DoD 
needs  with  potential  for  dual-use  aiiplications.  A  .second  important  objective  is,  therefore,  to 
conduct  a  portion  of  Ballistic  Missile  Defen.se  Organisation  RD'l'&E  efforts  in  a  manner  that 
enhances  this  technology  transfer.  For  eight  years,  the  Office  of  Technology  Applications  (OTA) 
within  BMDO  has  focu.sed  on  moving  BMD  technology  out  of  the  Dep:"'’”'  '  and  other  lederal 

laboratories  and  into  the  commercial  marketplace  and  other  agencies.  It  aa.-,  oeen  a  model 
program,  working  clo.sely  with  government,  universities,  and  industry.  To  date,  the  O  TA 
program  has  ob.served  that  23  spin-off  companies.  1 14  new  products,  1  S.S  patents,  125  venunes, 
and  7  cooperative  R&D  agreements  are  tiansleiving  BMD  technology  to  civilian  use. 


The  activities  of  BMDDs  Small  Business  Innovative  Re.scareh  are  ;i  case  in  point.  In 
FY  1993,  eight  small  firms,  with  missile  defen.se  technology  as  their  centerpiece,  raised  nearly 
.$100  million  in  the  capital  markets  and  have  an  inlerred  valuation  of  over  .$500  millK)n  The 
BMDO  investment  m  thc.se  firms  through  the  small  business  progiam  was  just  $12  million. 

Table  lV-3  lists  repicscntatise  RDT&.E  accomplishments  and  their  importance  to  both  BMD 
capabilities  and  transfer  potential  to  the  commercial  .sector. 
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BMDO  RDT&E  IMPACTS 

Table  IV-3 

Research  Area  and 
Accomplishments 

Impact  on  BMD  Capabilities 

Potential  for  Military  and 
Civilian  Applications 

Rocket  Propulsion 

-  Miniatunzed  thrust-on  domand  pumped 
propulsion  subsystem 

-  Boost-phase  kill  capability  from  airborne 
platforms  enabled  with  agile,  ligtitweight 
interceptor 

-  Highly  agile  missiles  for  air  v/arfare 
and  other  applications 

Sensors 

-  256  X  256  HgCdTe  focal  planes 
manufacturable;  256  x  256  InSb  focal 
planes  and  cryo  cooler  integrated  with 
camera;  four  nev;  detector  typos 

-  Hunter’s  Trophy  underground  nuclear 
test 

-  High  quality/resolution  detection  of 
burning  rocket  engines  (with  1  meter 
aperture  on  ground  can  detect  small 
rockets  at  2,000  km);  major  weight  and 
cost  reductions  achieved 

-  Nuclear  hardness  of  vanous  sensor 
components  demonstrated  as  ne'n-  to 
meeting  BMD  system  needs 

-  Wide  range  of  civil  uses;  InSb/camera 
application  now  on  commercial 
market;  capability  and  cost  of  infrared 
detection  revolutionized  in  civilian 
market  (home  protection, 
environmental  monitoriny,  etc.) 

-  Nucloai  hardened  sensorcornpononts 
tiave  'Wide  applicability  in  DoD. 

Electronics 

-  Artificial  diamonds;  thin  film  diamond 
coatings 

-  Optically  transmissive,  heat  resistant 
windows  for  high  velocity, 
endo-atmosphenc  interceptor  guidance 
systems;  radiation  harden,  rugged  high 
performance  semiconductors 

-  Fostenng  a  new  U.S.  industry  with 
potential  $500  billion  market,  thin  film 
diamond  coatings  for  cutting  tools  and 
bonnngs  that  are  virtually 
indestructible. 

Computers 

-  WASP  —  a  complete  computer  on  a 
4-inch  silicon  water 

-  Artificial  neural  network  (with  NASA/ 

■Joint  Propulsion  Lahoratories) 

-  High  speed,  naturally  reconfigurable, 
fault  tolerant  processors 

-  High  speed  image  recognition. multiple 
target  tracking  weapon  control,  target 
.assignnienl,  etc 

-  Lighter  weight,  enhanced  capability 
and  reliability  tor  NASA  and 
commercial  spacecraft 

Communications 

-  Highly  jam  resistant,  light  weigt.t 
transceiver.  1  gigabit  laser  comm 

-  Jam  resistant,  high  data  rote  satellite 
downlinks  and  cross  links  for  BMC3 

-  Beam  steonng  techniques  appli.id  to 
medical  radiation  equipment;  AWACS 
to  AWACS  rapid  data  downloading  at 
station  changes 

Power 

-  4  solar  cell  technologies  space  qualified; 
30  percent  efficiencies  (3X  current  cells) 

-  Cheaper,  more  efficient  so'ar  power 
for  space  elements  of  BMD 

-  DoD,  NASA,  NOAA,  civilian  satellite 
applications 

Lethality 

-  Lethality  of  kinetic  and  directed  energy 
weapons 

-  Fundamental  to  v/eapon  designs 

-  Methodology  and  data  applicable  to 
other  DoD  weapons 

Materials 

-  Carbon  carbon  process  time  cut  by  907o 

-  Halves  cost  of  niissilo  and  rocket 
components 

-  Widely  applicable 

High  Energy  Laser  Devices 

-  Multi-mogawatt  laser  successfully  tested 
in  lighl.veight  space  configuration 

-  Incorporates  advanced  optics  with 
ultra-high  reflectivity  coatings 

-  Efficient  diedo  pumped  solid  state  laser 
demonstrated 

-  Demonstrated  practical  design  for  liigti 
power  space  configured  weapon  laser 
for  troost-phase  target  kill 

-  Higtily  loaded  optics  require  no  cooling 
—  reduces  weight  and  cost 

-  Capability  tor  target  illumination,  imaging 
and  tracking  at  ttiousands  of  kilometers 

-  Potential  tor  other  space  laser 
missions,  e  g.  counter-air 

-  Sinijililied  op'ics  designs  for 
commtjrcial  lasers 

-  X-ruy  lithugiu|)hy.  environmental 
monitonng  using  solid  state  laser 

Acquisition,  Tracking  and  Pointing 
(ATP) 

-  Inertial  reference  tor  pointing  at  tens  of 
nrad;  active  vibration  control  in  large 
space  structures 

-  Mejoi  components  of  a  nanoiadian 
class  ATP  subsystem  foi 
space-based  tracking  and  pointing 
across  ranges  of  thousands  of 
kilometers  shown  feasible 

-  Highly  sluble,  vibralioii  fruu 
lina-ot-siylit  coritiol  tur  space  based 
seiisr.iis 

-  High  precision,  trigi:  res.aluti'jn,  UoD 
and  civil  imaging  and  suivoillaiico 
apj.lications 

Advanced  Optics 

-  Corrected  atmosphenc  drstortion  by 
laser  beams  with  hrgh  bandwidtii  actrvo 
optres 

-  1  argo  (4m)  lightwerght  segmented  active 
optics  demonstrated 

-  Dovt’lupud  diurnond-tuming  process  for 
manufactunng  nonr.ptiencal  optics 

-  Improves  feasibility  of  ground  based 
or  airbomo  laser  weapons 

-  Fabncaled  and  tested  opt.es  for  focusing 
and  projocting  high  power  space  laser 
weapons  boom 

-  Orders  of  inogniturJo  reduction  in  cost 
for  laser  device  optics 

-  Increased  losoluiion  tor  space 
survoillanco  from  ground,  enabling 
ground-based  astronomical 
toiuscofies  with  noai  dilfiaction-liinitud 
perform.ancQ 

-  Makes  possible  very  large  soginor.Iod 
astronomical  t(,il03copu3  s|.iaco  o' 
ground 

-  Commorcial  i.iaiiulacluii' of  lary.,. 
ojriical  coinjiononts 
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Finally,  1993  saw  the  first  two  flights  of  tlic  Single  Stage  Rocket  Technology  program  -M  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico,  and  the  non-nuclear  testing  of  a  former  Soviet  TOPAZ  space 
nuclear  reactor.  The  latter  was  flic  result  of  a  BMDO  initiative  to  explore  technology 
opportunities  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 


Defense  Nuclear  Agency 


DNA  continues  to  fulfill  a  unique  role  in  the  Department,  providing  support  to  OSD,  the  Joint 
Staff,  the  Unified  Commands,  the  Military  Services,  and  other  defen.se  agencies  on  matters 
concerning  nuclear  and  advanced  conventional  weapons,  counterproliferation,  and  the 
Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  program. 


A  Defense  Science  Board  (DSB)  task  force  recently  reviewed  the  technical,  programmatic,  and 
managerial  cont-ibutions  of  DNA  and  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Congress.  The 
DSB  task  force  reaffii  .ied  DNA’s  unique  roles  and  mission  in  providing  national  expertise  on 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  effects  and  recommended  a  bioadcning  of  DNA  contributions  through 
the  application  of  its  nuclear  expertise  to  conventional  weapons  area.  On  the  basis  of  this  review 
and  an  additional  OSD/Joint  Staff  review,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  July  25,  1993,  reported  to 
Congress  that  DNA  has  been  designated  as  the  Department’s  center  for  nuclear  expcrti.se  and  that 
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advanced  conventional  weapon  ,  force  application,  and  the  sale  and  secure  dismantlement  ot 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD),  verification  technologies,  and  counieiTrolifcration 
technologies. 


DNA’s  programs  today  rcllcct  the  results  ot  these  studies  and  almost  two  years  of  intensive 
internal  review,  as  well  as  coordination  with  the  users  ol  DNA’s  products  and  .services. 

Agency  activities  now  include  the  application  of  nuclear-related  expertise  to  non-nuclear 
problems.  These  include  advanced  conventional  weapon  targeting  and  strike  options  for 
regional  cc.ntingcncics;  battle  damage  as.sc.ssmcnt  of  hardened  facilities;  targeting  of  tacilitics 
as.sociatcd  with  WMD  .so  as  to  minimi/e  collateral  damage;  development  of  counterproliferalion 
technologies,  including  predictive  models  for  dis[)cr.sioii  of  chemical  and  biological  agents  lor 
known  terrain  and  weather  conditions;  and  the  acquisition  ol  advanced  radiation  simulators  to 
address  weapon  systems  operability  issues. 


Some  of  DNA’s  current  mis.sion  challenges  arc; 

•  .Sy.stcms  Lethality  —  Two  lessons  learned  during  the  Gulf  War  were  that 
the  U.S.  conventional  weapons  arsenal  is  delieient  in  its  ability  to  destroy 
hardened  underground  structures  and  that  collaioi  al  damage  will  be  a 
continuing  constraint  in  regional  operations,  particularly  those  in  which 
WMD  may  be  present.  Understanding  target  design  and  vulnerabilities 
acro.ss  the  .spectrum  of  war  is  c.sscntial  to  future  military  operations. 

•  Weaiion  Safety  Operability  —  Success  on  tomorrow’s  battlefields  may 
require  military  systems  which  can  function  during  and  alter  exposure  to 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  environments.  DNA’s  programs  support 
the  command,  ctiiurul,  communications,  computer,  and  intelligence  sensor 
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assets;  air  and  missile  defense  systems;  and  personnel.  In  support  of  the 
design  of  miliutry  systems  which  must  operate  in  nuclear  dislurhed 
environments,  DNA  has  embarked  upon  an  aggressive  program  to  develop 
simulators. 

•  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Program  —  Supporting  the  sale,  .secure, 
dismantlement  of  former  Soviet  WMD  remains  one  of  the  nation’s  top 
.security  priorities.  DNA  .serves  as  the  program  manager  for  efforts  under 
the  Nunn-Lugar/Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Program. 

•  Counterproliferation  Technical  Support  —  DNA  is  providing  critical 
support  to  the  Department’s  new  Counterproliferation  Initiative  by 
focusing  technologies  in  the  areas  of  military  re.spon.se  options.  The 
program  .seeks  to  provide  di.scriminant,  optimized  lethality  against 
counterproliferation  targets  whde  mhiimi/ing  collaleial  etlccts. 
Specifically,  DNA’s  program  emphasizes  hard  target  Kill  capability, 
collatcial  effects  re.search,  targeting  technical  support  and  methodology 
development,  and  chemical  weapon/biological  weapmi  agent  dcfen.se 
research  and  proliferation  path  as.se.s.smeni.s.  DNA  serves  a.s  the  executive 
agency  for  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Atomic  Energy)  in 
support  of  a  DoD  counterprohferation  acquisition  strategy  and  directly 
supports  the  Commander  in  Chief  s  countcrprohlcratuin  rcc|uircment.s. 

•  'Verification  Technology  Demonstration  — The  development  of 
verification  technologies  a.ssociatcd  with  arms  control  is  challenging. 

DNA  conducts  RDT&E  of  technology  related  to  arms  control  treaty 
verification  and  compliance. 

•  Scientific  Computing  and  Intormation  Sy,stc*:.,i  —  High-perlormancc 
computing  capability  is  an  cs.scntial  underpumm"  of  all  of  DNA’s 
activities  in  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons  effects  and  their  impact  on 
weapon  .system  lethality,  operability,  and  .safety.  The  DNA  coupled 
radiation-hydrodynamic  ptiy.sical  models  of  explosion  dynamics  aic  the 
most  sophi.sticated  and  complex  codes  in  existence  anywhere. 

•  Management  of  the  Department’s  Nuclear  .Stockpile  —  Nuclear  weapons 
arc  complex  systems  requiring  extensive  maintenance  and  support.  DNA 
manages  the  DoD  nuclear  .stockpile,  ensuring  i's  reliability,  salety,  and 
.security  by  conducting  training,  cu.stody  in.speclions,  and  applications  and 
re.search  and  analysis. 
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Conclusion 

The.  S&T  community,  in  rccognili(m  ol  today's  world  cnvironniL'iit  and  lontoiTow’s 
requirements,  has  established  objectives  and  processes  that  will  be  responsive  to  those  needs. 
While  th'.  goal  is  to  provide  the  capabilities  necc.ssary  to  deter  and.  il  necessary,  defeat 
aggressors  the  United  Stales  is  likely  to  encounter  into  the  next  century,  S&'l'  is  at  the  l  orelidiu 
ol'clTorls  to  ensure  DoD  docs  it  with  the  least  expenditure  in  lives  and  dollars.  The 
Dcpai  tmciit’s  S&T  community  is  committed  to  maintaining  the  U.S.  edge  in  critical  technology 
a.'cas.  The  Department  and  users  are  committed  to  working  together  to  achic'.e  this  goal. 
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Introduction 

The  dissolulion  ol'Uic  Warsav.-  Pati,  the  pending  conclusion  and  impleinenlalion  ol  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks  (S'l'ART)  I  and  II  Treaties,  and  improving  relations  with  Russia  make  the 
threat  ol  a  massive  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  much  lower  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
However,  tens  ol  thousands  o!  nuclear  weapons  continue  to  Ire  deployed  on  Russian  territory 
and  on  the  territories  ol  three  other  lormer  Soviet  repuhlics.  Uven  under  S  rAR'l  II.  Russia  will 
retain  a  .sizable  nuclear  arsenal.  Atid  despite  promising  trends,  the  luiure  poliiictd  .situation  iti 
Russia  remains  highly  uncertain. 

Two  basic  requirements  to  guide  U.S.  planning  lor  .strategic  nuclear  lorees  thus  arise:  the  need 
to  provide  an  clTective  deterrent  while  remaining  within  START  L/ll  limits,  and  the  need  to  tdlow 
tor  additional  Torccs  to  be  reconstituted  in  the  event  oTa  reversal  ol  the  currently  positive  trends. 

The  Bollom-Up  Review  did  not  a  ldrc.ss  nuclear  Toice  structure  in  detail.  As  a  Tollow-up  to  that 
review,  a  comprehensive  study  ol  U.S.  nuclear  Torccs  is  being  conducted.  I'ending  the  result.-,  of 
that  clTort  and  a.ssuming  STAk'T  II  is  ratil'iod  and  implemented,  the  U.S.  strategic  ar.senal  by  the 
year  ?1K)?  is  c.xpoctod  to  include  al  nv.'sl: 

•  5(K)  Minulcman  III  mi.ssiles,  each  carrying  a  single  warhead’ 

•  1 X  Trident  submarines,  each  carrying  24  C-4  iir  .U-5  missiles; 

•  4S  B-5211  bombers  equipped  with  ;iii-Iaunehed  crui.w'  missiles  (ALC'M-Bs 
and  advanced  cruise  missiics).  and 

•  2i)  B-2  bombers  carrying  giavity  bombs. 

Cun  cut  plans  l  or  the  B-521  i  could  change.  The  I-V  1VP3  V'2  del'ense  program  luiids  a  Torce 
ol  40  PAA  I5-52H.S.  Hov,ever,  the  Nuclear  I'osUire  Review  could  lead  to  a  decision  to  incicasc 
the  B-521 1  luree. 


Land-Based  Interconlinental  Ballistic  Missile.s 

Under  current  plans,  500  Miiuiieman  III  mi:;siles  will  he  deployed  al  three  bases.  Plans 
to  ensure  that  the  Minulcman  111  system  can  be  Maintained  to  the  year  2010  and  heyond  are 
well  under  way.  In  August  1993,  the  Air  I-oieo  announced  that  Rockwell  International 
Corporation  had  been  .selected  to  replace  aging  and  poieniially  unreliable  eumponeiUs  oTdie 
Minulcman  guidance  system.  Insiallalion  ol  the  new  suh-,ysiems  is  seheduled  to  begin  in 
November  1997.  Minulcman  III  solid  .'oeki-i  moiors  will  .k-  o\eihauled  m  eoiiccl  age-ielated 
degradations  and  maintain  system  reliability.  'The  stage  1  motors  will  go  through  llieii  Inst 
depot  relii’hishmenl,  alter  having  been  deployed  lor  more  than  25  yeais.  I  he  stage  2  and 
3  motors,  which  have  dcmonsiiaied  only  ahoiii  a  17-ycar  .service  lile.  will  he  reliirhished 
Tor  a  second  lime.  Relurhished  moiors  will  he  installed  beginning  in  TY  19X,S.  Assuming 
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START  I  and  STAR  T  II  onicr  into  Torcc,  all  Miinitonian  III  missilos  will  he  downloaded  to  a 
single  warhead. 

With  irnplonientalion  ol  the  START  II  Treaty,  Tnc  Pcacokeepor  system  will  he  retired  hv  the  year 
2003  —  or  by  2000  iT  agreement  can  be  reached  with  the  Russian  I  ’ederation  on  U.S.  aid  mi  the 
dismantlement  oT  strategic  oUcnsivc  arms.  I'hc  Doparimcnt  is  preserving  the  option  to  tiaiisi'ci 
the  Mark  21  warhead  from  the  Peacekeeper  to  the  Minutoman  system.  'The  Mark  21  was 
identified  as  the  safest  U.S.  nuclear  warhead  by  the  Droll  Commission,  which  was  established 
by  Congress  to  investigate  the  potential  hazards  a.ssociated  with  handling,  trans]iorting.  and 
deploying  U.S.  nuclear  warheads.  Mark  21  warheads  c<iniain  safety-enhancing  features  such 
as  in.sensitivc  high  explosives  and  fire-rc.M.stant  containeis  designed  to  prevent  molten  pluton’Miu 
from  leaking  outside  the  warhead  even  il  .subjected  to  fire. 

A  significant  challenge  in  future  planning  will  he  to  ensure  the  continued  '.  iahihiy  of  the 
industrial  ba.se  needed  to  maintain  and  modily  deployed  strategic  ballistic  missiles,  la.'i'  the 
first  time  since  the  late  lOTOs  —  when  Minuteman  procuiemem  wa.s  essentially  complete  and 
Peacekeeper  development  was  just  beginning  —  the  Departntent  is  noi  developing  or  producing 
a  new  land-ha.scd  ballistic  missile.  Development  ol  a  new  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(ICBM)  is  not  anticipated  lor  at  least  15  ycats.  To  lorestall  industiial  base  erosion,  piiidu'  tiii'i 
ol  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  (.SLBMs).  which  would  oihci  w’ise  end  in  the  D/dOs 
is  being  slowed  and  will  coiuintic  into  the  next  century.  The  Department  is  also  exploring  new 
ways  ol  preserving  key  industrial  technologies;  rccmiy  vehicle  and  guidance  ti'chnologias  aie 
ptirticularly  problematic. 


Sea-Based  BaSli.stIc  Missiles 

Nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile  submarines  (SSBNs)  armed  with  .SLBMs  will  tissumc  a 
greater  .share  of  the  strategie  nuclear  dctcncncc  nii.ssion  once  S  i  AR 1  11  is  implemented.  Under 
S'TART  II,  the  SLBM  force  wall  provide  about  half  of  the  3,0()ti  to  3.5()(/  accoimiable  waiho.ids 
that  the  United  States  will  be  permitted  to  deploy. 

The  SLBM  force,  which  is  virtually  imdctectahle  when  on  patrol,  is  the  most  siii'vivahlc  and 
eiidui  iiig  elcmei.t  of  the  strategic  luiclcai  triad.  A  significant  portion  ol  the  S  -BN  loiec  is  liI 
sea  at  any  given  time,  and  ail  sulnnaniics  that  arc  not  in  the  sliiiryaid  lot  loiig-ici  m  mainlciiancc 
can  he  generated  dining  a  crisis.  Moreover,  the  Trident  II  tD-.5)  missile  —  wiiTi  its  impiosed 
accuiacy.  range,  am!  payload  relative  to  previous  SLBMs  —  alT.iws  the  SLBM  lone  to  hold 
at  lisk  almo,-.!  tlic  entire  range  ol  strategic  targets. 

During  TY  199d-'/5,  the  lemainiiig  .seven  prc-Uliio  cla.ss  SSBNs  will  be  phased  out  ol  the 
slralegic  loicc.  Six  wall  itegiii  disnianilemonl  duiiiig  BY  1994,  and  die  icnuuning  boai  will  be 
dismantled  stalling  in  eaily  LY  1995.  'Tliiec  additional  Dliio  cla.ss  SSBNs,  now  in  \aiious  si.igcs 
of  coiv-.liuction,  will  be  deployctl  at  the  la'w  o!  one  per  yoai  Irom  1995  until  1997.  .Ml  ol  tlics.- 
laitei  I'uats  will  eairy  ilu:  D-5  missile.  Tlie  b.iice  oi  tij:  to  lb  Ohio  class  sul  niaiiiics  llK.'n  w  ill 
foiin  the  bulk  ol  llic  U.S.  nuclear  dclcuciit  lot  the  indclmiic  Inline.  No  new  SSBNs  oi  SI.BM.s 
aic  either  uiidc  development  or  planiu'd. 
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The  rv  1995  budgei  supports  the  continued  procurement  ol'  D-5  missiles  tor  the  10  Ohio-class 
SSBNs  configured  to  carry  that  system  and  lor  operational  testing.  A  decision  on  whether  to 
backfit  the  eight  Trident  SSBN.s  currently  carrying  the  Trident  1  (C-4)  missile  with  the  more 
modern  and  capable  0-5  will  be  made  during  the  next  year,  In  addition  to  the  expense  of 
modil'ying  the  SSBNs  themselves,  an  SSBN  backfit  would  require  a  major  investment  in 
additional  D-5  missiles  to  equip  the  converted  .submarines.  Tho.se  costs  must  be  weighed 
against  the  better  capability  of  an  all-D-5  lorce  and  the  potential  savings  that  would  accrue 
from  not  having  to  operate  two  separate  mi.ssile  systems  or  maintain  the  aging  C’-4  missile. 

The  defense  budget  also  continues  to  inve.st  in  .SSBN  security  and  survivability  in  recognition 
of  the  increased  importance  of  the  SSBN  force  as  a  component  of  the  O.S.  strategic  deterrent. 


Long-Range  Bomber  Forces 

Tor  TY  1994,  the  U.S.  long-range  bomber  force  includes  M  TAA  B- 1  Bs  and  64  BAA  B-521  Is 
v.'ith  the  last  of  the  B-52Gs  having  been  retired  in  199.').  Key  bomber  model  ni/ation  programs 
will  ensui  tlic  United  States  maintains  the  ability  to  project  power  rapidly  anywhere  on  the 
globe.  The  new  B-2  stealth  bomber  oilers  unique  capabilities  in  nuclear  and  conventional  roles 
because  of  its  ability  to  penetrate  unassisted  to  .strike  key  targets  in  heavily  defended  areas.  The 
tirst  B-2  aircraft  was  delivered  at  Wliitenian  AirF-'orce  Base,  Missouri,  in  December  1993. 

Although  the  Si/.e  ol  ttic  bomber  force  in  the  jiasi  was  deiennined  iiy  nucleai  iaigeiing 
requirements,  the  luturc  force  will  be  .structured  to  meet  conventional  force  requirements  lor 
two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  ci'iillicts  while  ensuring  that  requiremenks  for  the 
third  leg  of  the  nuclear  triad  are  also  fulfilied.  The  stringent  coummg  rules  and  deeper  weapon 
reductions  mandated  by  the  .S  I ART  11  accord  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
retain  all  of  its  bombers  in  the  nuclear  role.  All  tlireo  types  ol  bombers  in  the  lorce  are  currently 
dual-capable  —  that  is,  able  t')  delivci  cither  nuclear  or  conventional  weapons.  Under 
S'lART  II,  the  BIB  bombers  will  not  he  counted  as  luiclear  weapon  eatriers  once  the  United 
States  notifies  Russia  of  its  intentions  to  reoiieiu  the.se  bombers  to  a  conventional  role.  Under 
the  teims  of  this  accord,  conventional  bombers  must  be  ba.sed  .sejiaratcly  from  heavy  bombers 
with  nucleai  roles,  and  they  arc  nut  allowed  to  paiiici|'-ate  in  exciciscs  or  training  for  nuclciir 
missions.  But  f.oinbcrs  that  arc  reoriented  to  conventional  missions  need  not  undergo  any 
special  structural  conversions. 

Reductions  have  also  been  made  or  are  planned  in  the  invenloiy  of  nucleai  bomber  weapons. 
SRAM-A  missiles,  who.so  w'arheads  lack  ii'iany  ol  the  desirable  salely  leatures  ol  newer 
warheads,  are  being  relired.  Brocun’ment  objectives  lor  the  advanced  cruise  missile  (Af.Mj 
have  been  scaled  back  from  1,460  to  460.  Some  .ALUM  Bs  have  been  convened  to  conventional 
ciui.se  missiles  (CAl.UMs);  some  gravity  bomlivand  ATUM  IT.  have  been  retired  oi  placed  in 
dormant  storage.  T'inally,  rellecting  tin-  lelaxaii'in  in  Unkl  War  tensions,  the  bomber  force  is  no 
longer  maintained  on  constant  alert. 
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Funding 

Rcllcciing  ihc  end  ut'  ihc  Cold  War,  funding  for  strategic  nuclear  forces  —  bombers,  ICBMs,  and 
SLBMs  —  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  in  ntt)rc  iltan  30  years.  As  shown  in  the  following  charts, 
this  is  true  in  terms  of  both  total  c.xpcnditures,  adjusted  lor  inflation,  and  the  fraction  of  the  total 
Department  of  Del'ensc  (DoD)  hudgei  that  is  devoted  to  these  force  elemeiiLs.  Spending  for 
stmtegic  nuclear  forces  reached  its  highest  level  in  20  years  during  the  mid-1980s,  when  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  strategic  moderni/.aiion  program  was  being  implemented.  In  19X4,  lot- 
example,  strategic  nuclear  j-irograms  accounted  for  1 1  percent  of  the  DoD  budget.  (Funding  lor 
sliategic  delense  and  strategic  C"*  programs  accounted  for  an  additional  2  to  3  perceni  ol  defense 
expenditures.)  In  1994,  stnitegic  nuclear  programs  lepre.sent  only  3  to  4  percent  ol  the  DoD 
budget,  and  one  o!'  the  weapon  systems  included  in  this  category  —  the  B-1 B  —  is  transitioning 
to  a  predominantly  ctmveniional  role. 
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Moderni/ali(Mi  pr^giams  lor  siraicyic  lorcos  liave  been  coinpleied  or  .severely  cuiiailed  diiriny 
ihe  past  lew  ^ears.  The  only  tnajor  acquisition  elToris  that  remain  are  B-2  tesiine  and 
modification,  B-IB  conventional  mission  upgrades,  13-5  procurement  to  ecjuip  and  suppnri 
existing  submarines,  and  Minuieman  III  life  extension.  As  shown  below,  operiiiions  l  uiuling 
'0  sustain  'he  leadiness  ol  the  existing  force  now  accounts  for  most  strategic  nuclear  funding, 
increasing  from  40  percent  of  the  total  as  n'cently  as  1900  to  about  bo  percent  toda>  .  As  the 
force  structure  stabilizes  and  modernization  programs  are  concluded,  ('perations  expendiiuies 
will  continue  to  grow  as  a  share  of  the  decreasing  strategic  nuclear  forces  budget. 
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Conclusion 


Siraicyit  lorccs  remain  a  critical  olcniem  ol  the  U.S.  policy  o!  deicnciicc.  Alihouijli  the  forces 
are  being  drawn  down  in  the  aliemiaih  ol  the  ('old  War,  ihoy  will  cvaninuc  to  provide  a  siiong 
and  credible  deterrent  to  nuclear  attack.  'I'lie  ongoing  review  ol  nuclear  lorccs  Ircii'.g  conducted 
by  the  Departinen'  may  result  in  lurtlier  changes  to  the  plaiin  d  force  stiucluie.  '1  he  force.s  w  ill, 
however',  retain  sufficient  flexibility  to  ies[rond  to  any  conceis  able  levei.sal  of  the  trends  that  ate 
leading  l  >  mutual  reductions  in  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
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LAND  FORCES 


Introduction 


Tho  Army  and  Marine  Corps  provide  land  forces  capable  of  rcspondnie  to  any  coiuinyency.  The 
Aimy  mainlains  forces  for  power  projcclion  and  .sustained  military  operations  on  land,  while  the 
Marine  Corps,  as  part  ofilii  nation’s  maritime  forces,  conlrihuies  expeditionary  loices  for  power 
projection  from  the  sea.  The.so  complementary  capahiliiie.s  provide  a  liinee  oi  opiion.>  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  carrying  out  military  operations. 


Since  the  demi.se  of  the  Soviet  Unron  and  the  VVar.savv  Pact,  the  Aniiy  has  transitioned  from  a 
forward- based  force  with  extensive  over.scas  pre.sence  to  a  primarily  U.S. -based  force 
cmphasi/.inj:  power  projection.  Heavy  forces  —  armored  and  mechani/ed  trniLs  —  are  trained 
and  ctjuipiied  for  mobile  warfare  and  for  operations  ajjain.sl  armies  emjtloyinit  modern  tanks  and 
armored  fighting  vehicles.  Light  forces  —  airbonie,  air  a.ssault,  and  light  infantry  units  —  can 
perform  forcible  entry  operations  and  are  important  in  regions  w'ith  restricted  mobility,  such  as 
mountains,  jungles,  and  urban  aretts.  Thc.se  units  also  provide  critical  support  for  heavy  forces. 
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ashore.  Those  units  are  fully  integrati'd  with  aviation  and  ground  support  elements.  Marine 
ground  units  arc  ompkiycd  as  part  of  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  l-orces  (M.AGTPs),  which  arc 
task-trrgiuii/.ed  uniis  composed  of  command,  ground  combat,  air  combat,  and  combat  service 
support  elements.  Mtirinc  units  in  strengths  up  to  a  Mtirine  Hxpeditionary'  I'orce  are  lorward 
deployed  contirtuously  on  tunphihious  ships  or  tishore  in  regions  of  vital  l.'.S.  interest,  liom 
which  they  could  provide  a  rapid,  initial  respon.se  .should  a  cr  isis  arise. 


Ihe  Bottom-Lip  Review  highlighted  .several  principles  that  will  guide  force  stiiicture,  readiness, 
and  moderni/ation  initiatives  for  land  torces  in  the  years  ahead; 

•  Regional  dangers  have  become  the  basis  for  force  |)kinning,  ie|ilacing 
global  warfare  focused  on  the  Soviet  lineal.  In  giii licuitir,  land  loice.s 
must  now  be  structured  to  meet  the  retiuiiements  ol  two  nearly 
.imullaneous  major  regional  contlicls  (MRCs). 

•  Operations  other  than  war  —  bumaiiilarian  a.ssistance,  disaster  reliel. 

Iieacekeepiiig.  and  counterdiug  elforts  —  are  assuming  incieasing 
impor  tance  in  the  post-Ckild  War  era. 

•  Power  projection  from  the  United  States  has  become  the  primary  means 
foi  lesiionding  to  crises.  1-oiward  based  lorcos  are  being  lediiced 

•  force  readiness  must  remain  at  high  levels,  peimilting  lapid  res|H)nses  to 
eonlingencies.  even  tho.se  oecuiring  in  distant  legions 


A  a  diiecl  eonsctpieiice  ol  Ihe  Bottom  Up  Review,  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  (.leierniined  the 
need  to. 
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•  Maintain  10  active  Army  divisions; 

•  Restructure  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  to  provide  about 

37  combat  brigades,  ol  which  15  will  be  enhanced  readiness  brigades; 

•  Set  end-strength  objectives  I'or  the  Army  reserve  component  at  575,000, 
for  the  Marine  Coips  active,  component  at  174,000,  and  lor  the  Marine 
Coips  Reserve  at  42,000;  and 

•  Continue  development  of  the  new  Comanche  armed  reconnaissance 
helicopter  and  field  improved  versions  of  the  Apache  attack  helicopter. 


Missions 

U.S.  land  forces  must  he  prepared  to  confront  a  multitude  of  challenges.  Thc.se  include  the 
spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD);  the  potential  for  large-scale  regional  conllicts 
as  well  as  lesser  contingencies,  including  slate-sponsored  terrorism  and  subversion  ol'  friendly 
governments;  and  other  threats  to  democracy  around  the  world.  Within  this  context.  Army  and 
Marine  forces  must  be  prepared  to  execute  the  following  missions: 

•  Power  projection  and  forcible  entry.  These  operations  require  sea-based, 
land-based,  and  airborne  forces  capable  of  seizing  and  defending  an 
adversary’s  air  bases,  ports,  and  other  key  laciliiies.  This  would  be 
followed  rapidly  by  a  buildup  of  land  combat  forces  using  a  combination 
of  maritime  prepositioning,  fast  sealift,  and  airlift. 

•  Combat  operations  on  land.  Potential  .scenarios  range  from  large-.scale. 
armored  operations  to  smallei -.scale,  infantry  operations,  conducted  m  all 
types  of  weather  and  over  various  tciTains. 

•  Operations  other  than  war  Examples  include  a.ssisiance  to  foreign 
nations,  humanitarian  aid,  di.sasicr  relief,  a.ssisiance  to  law  enlorcemcni 
agencies  during  civil  disturbances,  jieacekeeping,  peace  enforcement,  and 
counterdrug  operations. 

This  broad  array  of  mi.ssions  is  illustrated  by  actual  military  operations  over  the  last  decade. 

U.S.  land  forces  successfully  executed  campaigns  in  Grenada,  Panama,  and  Iraq,  ranging  in  size 
from  small  to  large. 

Today,  however,  land  forces  face  even  greater  potential  challenge.s.  Over  the  last  year,  soldiers 
and  Marines  have  participated  in  disaster  relief  eilorts  in  the  Midwest,  Guan  and  Hawaii; 
and  they  remain  on  guard  in  .Somalia,  where  efforts  continue  to  restore  order  and  aid  famine 
victims.  On  any  given  day,  upwards  of  50,()()()  soldiers  and  Marines  are  deployed  in  more  than 
60  countries.  Additional  demands  from  a  new  MRC,  if  one  were  to  occur  luiw,  cmild  rcquiiv 
the  deployment  of  a  significant  portion  of  f’c  remaining  land  force  slructuie. 

Ihreat 

A  detailed  understanding  of  lire  poiential  threats  facing  land  forces  is  essenlial  as  the  overall  si/e 
ol  lhc.se  lorces  is  reduced.  Threats  can  be  characterized  in  terms  of  lorces  or  weapon  systems 
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FORCES 

The  discriminaiing  lacter  in  considering  cnenry  forces  is  the  likely  scale  ol'  mililary  opei  aiions. 

•  MRCs.  These  poicntially  large-scale  operaiions  would  place  heavy 
demands  on  U.S.  forces.  Conllicis  could  arise  in  regions  importani  to  the 
United  States  where  friendly  or  allied  nations  may  be  unable  to  match  the 
power  of  aggressive  neighbors.  Combat  would  in  all  likelihood  involve 
large-scale,  armored  operations  against  an  enemy  employing  possibly 

2, ()()()  to  3,000  tanks. 

•  Les.ser  regional  conllicts  (l.RCs).  In  these  sn.aller  contingencies,  U.S. 
forces  would  primarily  conduct  peace  enforcement  or  other  intervention 
operations.  Activities  could  include  armored  or  mechanized  infantry 
operations,  albeit  on  a  smaller  scale  than  for  ^zlRCs. 

WEAPON  SYSTEMS 

In  geneial,  threats  encountered  in  MRCs  would  tend  toward  mixes  of  modern  weapon  systems, 
w'hilc  those  in  LRCs  would  tend  toward  older  w'eapon  mixes.  Many  nations,  including  members 
ol  the  North  Atlantic  Ircaty  (Jrgani/.ati'on  (NAl'U)  and  the  lormer  Warsaw  ["act  aiiiuncc,  arc 
selling  weapon  systems.  'Phus,  U.S.  tdrees  must  be  prepared  to  conl'rtnn  a  wide  variety  of 
systems,  including  some  previously  produced  in  the  United  States. 

.\s  illustrations,  older  tank  systems  that  U.S.  land  forces  might  face  include  Soviet  TS.Ss  and 
T-62s,  as  well  as  early-generation  T-72.s;  newer  .systems  include  later-generation  Soviet  T-72.s 
with  enhanced  reactive  armor.  Tor  attack  helicopters,  older  systems  include  Soviet  Ml-X/17 
HlRs  and  German  BO-lU5s;  newer  systems  include  Soviet  Ml-24/25  Minds,  M1-2S  Havocs, 
and  Ka-5()  Hokums,  and  upgraded  French  SA-342  Ga/.clles. 

New  weapon  technologies  will  add  more  advanced  capabilities  to  the  tlireat  equation.  Possible 
examples  include  tank  upgiades  (e.g.,  d;iy  and  night  optics,  and  active  protection  .systems  that 
redirect  or  destroy  incoming  projectile.s),  advanced  antitank  gui-'  '  mi.ssiles  capable  of  attacking 
tanks  from  above,  fiber-optic  guided  missiles,  tactical  ballistic  imssiles,  and  .‘S2-cahber  tube 
artillery. 


Force  Structure 

Consistent  w'ilh  the  new  defense  strut  -gy.  U.S.  Army  and  Marine  forces  will  be  structuied  to 
light  and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs.  ('urrent  lorcc  planning  assumes  that  lout  to  live 
Ainiy  divi'  ions  -md  a  Marine  expedilionai y  foiee  of  lour  to  live  brigade-equivaletUs  might  have 
to  he  commute  i  U'  a  .sinr!"  MR('.  If  the  miiiai  uemii.v  tailed  lo  halt  the  invasion  quickly,  oi 
it  cncumsiaiices  in  otlic  parts  ol  tl  ■  workl  peimitted.  U.S.  decisionmakers  niiglit  clioo.se  to 
commit  more  lorces  than  tho.se  listed  (lor  example,  two  additional  Army  divisions).  I'iltei  n 
enhanced  readiness  ARNG  combat  lirigades  will  he  caqiable  ol  reinforcing  Aimy  combat  lorces 
in  regional  contingencies  (for  example,  a'  round-up  biigades  tor  active  Army  divisions  or  as 
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scparutc  brigades  supporting  active  corps).  These  brigades  will  have  the  goal  of  being  ready  lor 
deployment  within  90  days  of  their  mohili/alion. 

DoD's  objecti''C  is  to  have  the  force  structure  shown  in  Table  V-1  in  place  by  FY  1999. 
Conesponding  Army  and  Marine  Corps  end-strengths  arc  shown  in  the  table  as  well. 

With  the  exception  i)f  ceriain  speciali/cd  capabilities  (e.g.,  combat  service  support  units  needed 
in  a  particular  climate),  the  forces  required  I'or  LRCs  and  operations  other  than  war  arc 
subsumed  within  those  needed  for  two  MRCs.  For  example,  the  land  force  contingent  lor  a 
substantial  peace  enforcement  or  intervention  operation  might  tnclude  up  to  one  Army  airborne 
or  air  assault  division,  one  Army  light  infantry  divi.sion,  one  Army  armorctl  or  mcchani/.ed 
infantry  division,  and  one  brigade-st/.ed  MAGTF. 


Table  V-1 

Army  and  Marine  Corps  Force  Structure 
and  End-Strength 

Objective 
(FY  1999) 

Army 

Active  component 

Divisions 

10 

Armored  caval,7  regiments 

2 

End-strength^ 

495,000 

Army  National  Guard 

Brigades 

37‘' 

End-strengtlri 

367,000 

Army  Reserve  end-strength^ 

208,000 

Marino  Corps 

Active  component 

Divisions 

3 

Wings 

3 

Force  sen/ice  support  groups 

3 

End-strength^ 

174,000 

Reserve  component 

Division  equivalents 

1 

Wiiuj  equivalents 

1 

Force  service  support  group  equivalents 

1 

End-strength'"' 

42,000 

NOTES: 

End-strength  figures  include  all  functional  areas  of  combat,  combat 

support,  and  combat  service  support. 

This  nufnber  is  approximate  Of  this  total,  15  will  be  enhanced 

readiness  brigades. 
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All  Army  aclivc  componeni  divisions  will  have  a  lull  coniplemeiu  ol‘  ilucc  aciivc  componcni 
brigades.  The  previous  conecpl  of  a  roundout  division  —  a  division  widi  two  aclivc  conipomciu 
brigades  plus  a  reserve  component  brigade  available  upon  mobiii/.aiion  —  no  longer  applies. 

The  need  I'or  ARNG  combat  units  is  driven  in  part  by  the  potential  lor  greaier-llian-expeclcd 
threats  to  arise  —  cillicr  because  an  aggrcs.sor  Ticlds  a  larger  or  more  capable  force  than 
anticipated  or  because  the  forces  of  several  nations  hand  together  to  foim  a  coalition  against 
U.S.  interests.  ARNG  and  Army  Reserve  forces  also  will  be  a.ssigned  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  tasks  that  lliey  have  performed  effectively  and  responsively  in  ilie  past. 
Up  to  62  percent  of  the  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  needed  by  Army  active 
component  units  will  be  drawn  from  the  resciwc  component  upon  mobili/aiion. 

STATIONING 

Europe  and  Atlantic  Region 

U.S.  participation  in  the  NATO  alliance  will  continue  it)  facilitate  multinational  training  and 
crisis  response.  A  corps  headquarters,  suhstanlial  elements  ol  two  Army  divisions,  and  other 
supporting  elements  —  with  Arm y  irotip  strength  numbering  65,000  —  will  be  reiained  in 
nuropc.  Five  brigade-si/.cd  sets  ol  Army  equipment  will  remain  jireposiiioned  on  the  coiuineni. 
This  equipment  will  allow  in-place  divisions  to  grow  to  full  sirenglb  and  tin  additional  division 
to  be  deployed  quickly  to  the  theater  in  the  event  of  a  conllici.  For  the  Marine  Corps,  one 
brigadc-si/.ed  set  of  equipment  will  continue  to  be  .stored  in  Europe;  otie  Marine  Expeditionary 
Unit  will  continue  to  be  forward  deployed  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  one  Maritime 
Preposiiioning  Ship  (MPS)  squadron,  with  a  brigade-sized  set  of  equipment,  will  contiinK 
to  be  stationed  in  the  Atlantic  region. 

Northeast  Asia  and  Pacific  Region 

The  Army  Second  Inlaniry  Divisioti,  with  two  brigades  plus  other  Eighth  Army  supporting 
elements  and  a  total  Army  troop  strength  of  nearly  26, ()()(),  will  be  maintained  in  South  Korea  to 
deter  aggression  Inim  the  north.  Idle  Third  Marine  Di  ision  (one  regiment  of  which  is  di'pEiycd 
in  Hawaii)  and  an  Army  special  forces  battalion  will  be  retained  in  Okinawa.  Preposiiioncd 
equipment  will  be  maintained  ashoie  in  the  Pacific  region  for  one  Army  brigade.  Also,  one 
Marine  Coips  MPS  squadron  will  continue  to  be  .stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Guam. 


NOTES;  a.  This  chart  indicates  the  official  status  ut  units,  tainng  into  account  activations,  inactivations,  and  conversions  as  of  January  1, 1994 

b.  The  26th  Infantry  Division  and  50lh  Infanhy  Division  (Mechanized)  were  inactivated  in  1993 

c.  The  6th  and  7th  Infantry  Divisions  will  be  inactivated  in  FY 1994. 

d.  Two  additional  Army  active  component  divisions  will  be  Inactivated  by  the  end  of  I Y  1999 
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Southwest  A.s’a 

Two  brigade-sized  sets  of  Army  eqiiipirieni  will  be  stored  ashore  in  the  region.  One  of  ihe.se  sets 
will  bo  maintained  in  Kuwait  for  use.  by  L'.S.  forces  who  will  deploy  to  the  region  on  a  lotalional 
basi.s  to  train  and  exerci.se  with  Kuwaiti  forces.  One  Marine  Coqis  M!\S  squadron  will  be 
maintained  in  the  region.  In  addition,  Army  equipment  will  be  nrepositioned  afloat  lor  one 
brigade  plus  selected  corps-  and  ihcatcr-level  units.  Tltis  materiel  could  tv  tised  in  an  MRC'  in 
eiiner  Northeast  or  Southwest  Asia,  or  elsewhere  as  needed. 

Readiness  and  Sustainability 

Rcadiiioss  measures  the  prcparedne.ss  of  forces  bn  combat.  Key  to  readiness  is  the  pace  at  which 
units  train  at  theT  home  ba.ses,  at  combat  training  centers,  and  in  jouni  exercises  worldwide. 
Hrtigrarns  planned  lor  l-Y  1995-99  will  ensure  that  the  readine.ss  ol  L'.S.  land  I'tiices  remains  at 
the  current  high  level  Sustainability  is  the  ability  ol  forces  to  conciuet  their  as.signed  missions 
O'. e  i  the  duration  ol  e  connict.  Attention  is  being  paid  to  base  op;' alums,  t'acihi)  repair  and 
niaiiagcment,  supply  levels,  equipment  repairs,  personnel  quality  quality  of  life,  and  leauer 
deveiopment  —  all  of  whN'h  play  an  irnpoilant  rule  in  maintaining  lorces  trained  and  icady  le-r 
'ombat 

The  Army’s  combat  training  center, s  include  the  Ne.iioaa!  Training  Ceniei  at  I-ori  Irwin, 
Laliidrnia;  the  .loim  Readiness  Ttaining  Center  at  non  Polk,  l.-e-uisiana;  the  Combat  Maneuver 
Training  Center  at  Hohenfels,  Geririany.  and  I'lc  Battle  ('ommaiul  Ttaining  C’eiUer  at  Tort 
Leavenwortli,  Kansas.  The  Marine  Corps  maiilains  the  Air  Ground  Combat  (’'enter  at 
'tiiy-.N'ine  Paints,  California.  With  ihecxcrplion  of  the  Pori  izeavei'worth  facility,  ilie.se 
■'s  '.ifler  langes  fm'  realistic  field  training  of  brigade- sized  units. 

eoois  .  fine  ,.'orp'-,  forces  also  participate  in  joint  training  exercises,  botli  in  the  United 
Si.;'  o-ad.  Major  joint  oxerci.ses  iit  lAT  1993  included.  Keen  Ldge  93  in  Japan,  Team 

Sp  :..i.  and  Dynamic  Guard  in  Uic  Mcditeiranean  Sea 

!ii  innovative  ane.  poientially  bencucial  readine.ss  actions,  the  Aimy  has  initiated 

du-  ;  ■■  ibnr  .  V  radical  drainer  (CAIT)  program  to  sup[)oit  ■^l'ual!  unit  eollei  live  irain-.ng. 

I  i..s  eud.'avoi  IS  III  1  igrowih  of  ti;;;  Advanced  Ke.search  Pio)v'ct  /-Xgeney’s  Siiviulati  ui  Netuork 

'  M'f  '.vili  .ilh  'V  com'Diu  Noliidc  cievv.s  to  imeuci  using  a  disuiluited  simuiation 
■  A ork  riw  lii.st  sy.st'  I  '  heing  developeu  unuei  l.his  pK'grarr;  is  llie  Cio.se  (’oinlial  Taeti'eal 
-11. '  ■  loi  tanks  and  :'.i;'.u  o-d  personnel  carriers. 

‘111,.  '■  the  leadiiiess  ol  Army  rcse;  'ze  component  unii.s,  .several  aelior.s  .have  been 

II  ii  I  niM 

•  l-.ipiijinieiit  Plans  and  budget;.  wit|  ensure  that  itdequate  eqijipincnt  is 
available  to  the  rc.scrve  comporeiii. 

I'ull  liiiio  siiiipoi't  persoinvl.  /.ddiliou.a  Itili  tini  .  |K';so'iik'I  ati.'  being. 
issigiii.Hi  to  /v'liiy  Naiiuiial  ^luard  and  Amp'  Keseve  unii.s  to  rieiloim 
'  \'  Sr  ppoii  luiielions,  il'ais  peiinilt.nj;  usseivs-  compoaenl  pi-UMmui'l  to 
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conccnliMlc  on  iraininj;.  By  I'nc  end  ol’  1 W3,  some  2,()()()  .iclive 
eomponcnl  nlTicers  and  noneominissioned  olTicors  will  piovide  direct 
support  to  reserve  component  units. 

•  Prcniobili/.ation  iraiiving.  Thi.s  training  has  been  exptiiuicd.  Hniphasis  ts 
being  placed  on  individual  and  small-unit  training  and  on  command  and 
sialT  leadership  multicchelon  training.  Combat  .simulators  iirc  being 
employed  to  increttso  training  opportunities. 

Su.stainabilily  also  is  being  cnlianced.  For  instance,  two  la.ilities  (one  on  each  coast'  are 
being  modilied  and  upgraded  lor  maintenance  of  prepositr  ned  equipment.  Ner  ertheless. 

Dol'd  recogni/.es  that  shorttalls  may  occur  in  some  areas,  such  as  depot  maintenance,  training 
ammunition,  and  spares.  Ongoing  management  improvemeiit  itiitiatives,  depot  and  base 
consolidations,  and  the  ca.scading  of  equipment  I'rom  inactivated  units  may  resolve  some 
problems.  DoD  will  review  the.se  areas  continually,  and  take  appropriate  remedial  action  as 
necessary. 

Modernization 

Modernit'.tition  programs  tor  the  Anny  and  Maiine  Corps  will  assist  in  jncsci  ving  the  essential 
combat  edge  thiit  U.S.  loicc.s  now  possess,  add  new  capabilities  I'oi  the  liiture,  and  lay  the 
lecb'tological  groundwi  rk  for  longer-term  cnbancemcnis. 

The  Army  has  ideiiiitied  live  nuiderni/ation  ubjectives: 

•  I'rojeeting  and  susiainini!  luiccs.  [mjiiovemem.^  in  lorcc  proj^.^otm  will 
come  liom  increase,-:  in  .scalill  capability  and  speed  and  Imm  expanded 
preposiiioninc  programs  (both  ashore  tiiid  alloat),  to  get  lorees  to  areas 
ol  conllici  more  quickly.  Aduidonal  improvemcnls  will  come  iiom 
acquisiiioii  vd  ih'.-  man  portable  Javelin  aiitiaimoi  missile  system  and  the 
aii-Uanspo! table  Armored  Gun  System,  which  will  iiicicasc  the  lirciiower 
ol'  initially  depioyitig  lotces.  .Sustainability  will  grow  as  a  icsult  ol 
initiatives  such  as  the  Army's  Total  I )isli ibulioii  Piograiii,  di.  '.igned  to 
track  the  location  and  coiilru!  the  dislrilniUoii  ol  materiel  within  a  dicatci 
ol  ujX'.rations. 

•  I’roiL'cting  the  lorcc.  Initiatives  in  ibis  aica  include  dcvclojinicni  ol 
batilciicld  combat  id'.MUd  icalion  .systems,  to  lodtice  liatrieidc;  lieldmg 
o!  die  Patriot  Advanced  Cainibility  Level  missile  system,  w Inch  will 
imptove  deienses  again.st  cruise  and  tactical  Isdlistic  missiles;  and 
improvements  in  clictnical  am!  biological  elc!cii-,c.s. 

•  Wiiiiiiiig  the  baltlcliebl  inloim.i.iion  wae.  .New,  moic  cajiable  iniclbgcncc 
systems  such  as  the  Joint  .Surveiiianco  and  I'aigel  Attack  Radar  System 
(J.S'iAKS)  will  collect  inlelligeiiv.e  daUi.  Automated  systems  such  as  llie 
.Anny  I'acl.ca' Command  andCoimo!  Syslcin  (Ar<.'CS)  will  assist  lon  e 
cunin'and.  is  a  inoeessin;.’  iinoniiaiiop,  loiinulaoiig  plans.  ,uid 
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diN.^oniiivuin^  decisions.  Upgrades  to  Abraiiis  laiiks,  Bradley  I'leliiing 
Veliieles,  and  Apaetie  lielicopiers  will  allow  position  and  target  data  to  lie 
traiisniilied  rapidly  to  maneuver  systems. 


Table  V-2 

Key  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Modernization  Programs 


Current  Dollars  (Millions) 

FY  1993 
Annual 

FY  1994 
Budgeted 

FY  1995 
Planned 

FY  1996 
Planned 

Army  RDT&E 

ATCCS 

19G.4 

141.0 

194.2 

176.2 

Improved  ATACMS 

0.0 

25  8 

37.8 

19.3 

BAT 

114.5 

119.7 

109.0 

1 3^  .7 

Afiache  Longliow 

290.9 

277  8 

191.3 

J.3 

Comanche 

394.2 

366  7 

525,2 

374,0 

K  1  -  .  -  .  mr>To  r’n 

INctVy  ML/  1  OIL.’ 

MAGTF  C^l 

26.2 

60,6 

30.8 

18.7 

Shallow-Water  Mine  Countermeasures 

26  C 

24.5 

23.5 

27.6 

Intel  Analysis  System 

4.G 

5.7 

3.1 

2.9 

Medium-Lift  Replacemenl  Alternative 

714  6 

9.8 

496.9 

711.7 

Army  Procurement 

ATCCS 

67  8 

52.3 

81,1 

104.3 

Abrams  Ml  A2 

156.0 

96.7 

175.1 

567  6 

Bradley  M2A2 

124  6 

192.4 

145.4 

147.C 

Apadie  Longbow 

O.C 

0.0 

117.6 

352.6 

Javelin 

10  3 

207  3 

131.0 

171  8 

SINCGARS'^ 

217  1 

352  1 

3G7.4 

341  G 

Marinrj  Cogis  Fdocurement 

Avenger 

20.5 

19  2 

50,2 

52  6 

SINCGAP.S*’ 

58  4 

45  9 

49  0 

48.8 

Intel  Support  Gear"- 

410 

2G.0 

33.6 

40.8 

Nigtit-Vision  Devices'' 

30  1 

12.4 

29. G 

12  1 

NOTES: 

®  Nav^'  funds  applied  tu  Marine  Corps  F^UT&E 
Sinylo-Channel  Ground  and  Airborne  Radio  System 
'  Iriidiidos  (ruilti|rlu  iteins 


('ondiicting  pieeision  sink’s  lliiotigliout  tire  hatilelield.  Iniiiai'ses  m 
this  area  include  tire  Ai iny 'radical  Missile  System  (AI  A('MS).  with 
im|ii o\ emeiits  designed  to  meiease  the  laiige  and  el k’Ctiseiiess  ul 
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!i)n”-r:iiiuc  lir."?  sui^pnru  advanced  siibrnimiiiniis  such  as  !5nlliaiit 
Ami-Tank  (liA'I  )  —  that  can  be  delivorcd  by  lire  sujiporl  syslciiis. 
inckiuiiie  ATACMS;  and  die  new  ('oniaiiv.he  armed  recnnnaissance 
iiclicn|iter  and  nuaiilied  A\paciio  ailaek  lielicnpier  iC'  <uul  1)  \eisions 
wliich  include  the  l.origbow  Tire  coiiiroi  sysiem)  w  iUi  enhanced  alnliiies 
in  deieci  and  desirny  enemy  sysienis  ai  long  larige. 

•  DiiminalniL'  ihe  maneuver  bailie.  The  Arm)  will  upgrade  ihe  Abrams 
lank  (in  ihc  Ml  A2  version),  upgiaJe  the  biadlc)-  bigluing  Vehicle  (lo  die 
M/.A2  and  M2A3  voisions.',  modity  ihe  Apache  hehcopier  (to  die  C'  and  IJ 
versions),  and  develop  die  new  Comanche  hielico[ner  in  impime  die 
lelhaliiy  and  .survi\'ability  oi  its  lorces  in  close  conibal.  Imiirovements 
will  include  addilimial  digital  proce.ssing  capabilides  and  new 
cnmmuiiicaiions  suites. 

Mai  ine  Cor|i.i  nioderni/ai.inn  bicuses  on; 

“  Conducting  ojiei annual  maneuser  Iroiii  the  .sea.  hiuialises  to  niodcrni/e 
and  improve  Mai  ine  sea  based  strike  capability  include  replacing  the 
aging  mediumdil't  CH-4(i  helicopter  with  the  Medium-Lilt  Replacement 
Alietnaiivc;  enh.ancing  amphibioi.is  sinlace  a.ssaull  caiiahibiv;  and 
improving  coinmaiui  and  control  through  the  development  o!  the 
MACiTl-  Command.  C  ontrol.  Communications,  Computers,  tiiid 
Inlelligonco  (MACjTl-  C  ‘^1)  .sy.stein. 

Moderni/ation  is  one  aspect  ol  an  overall  researcli.  development.  ;md  acquisition  slialegy  lh;U 
is  based  on: 

•  Maiiitainiiig  a  robust  and  tiggiessive  v  lence  iind  lechnoh'gv  base. 

•  Conducting  advanced  concept  technology  demonsuaiions  (AC  l  I).',) 
o!  promi -iPL'  new  technologies.  'I'liis  approach,  will  help  to  mitigate 
leciinical  ii.  vs  by  ensuiing  that  Icchiiulogics  and  associated  manulaeiui iiig 
processes  have  been  thoroi  ghly  denioiislialed  lielore  loinial  acquisition 
progiains  are  initiated. 

•  b’ocusiiig  near-teiin  mudeim/ation  on  ineoipoiaiuig  advanced 
lecluioh igies  into  existing  plalloniis.  Only  when  design  limitations  have 
been  leaclied  or  technoh  gical  •i|i|ioitimiiie.s  have  sui laced  ih'.uehv 
leiuleiing  tipgiades  no  loiigei  cost-ellective  will  new  developnieiu  and 
|iroduclion  he  coiisidcied 

•  Mamlainiiig  an  ade<.|uaie,  K’s|)i)iisive  iiulusiii.al  base  im  i  nlisal  pioducis  to 
suppoit  coiiiinuoiis  model ni/ation  and  to  nieei  poiemial  leconsiiimiuii 
leqimenu’uis. 

One  exaiiqile  ol  an  At  TO  is  I5alili-lirh.l  I  )isiiilniU’d  .Simulalion  DevelopnieiiKil,  vvlueh  will 
su|ilinii  the  Use  ol  dislnluued  inleiaetive  sniuil.Uioiis  ii.i  ti.iimiig  (as  b'l  CAT!  ;  and  hu  oiliei 
ap|ilie.i(inns.  Anoihei  At  'd'O  is  (he  Joint  Sliike  I  teinonsiiation,  m  which  mulliplc  soi  vu  e 
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laryet  :icquisiti>'n  sysicms  will  I'lnA'idi.'  piccision  laruL't  liK'ation  daia  lo  huMMaiiua  pivcisinii 
strike  systems  in  ttear  real  time.  Ii.xamples  ol  clTorts  that  involve  teelinoloys  inseition  aie 
upgrades  to  Ab'ams  tanks,  Biadles  l-'igliting  Vehicles,  and  Apaclie  helicopters. 

Regarding  the  industrial  ha.se.  the  combat  vehicle  .sector  is  ke>'  to  land  loice  inlrtistructuie.  It  is 
con.ixised  ol  two  subsectois  -  armored  combat  vehicles  and  tactical  vehicles  —  and  incltide.s  a 
mix  ol  private  and  public  as.sets.  Most  new  niamiracturing  is  accom[ili.shed  b_\-  private-sectoi 
contractors  and  subcontiactors  Most  sustainment  activities  —  maintenance,  modilication,  and 
repaii  -  are  caiTied  otit  in  goseitiment  depots. 

The  existing  cnmbat  \ehicle  indu.strial  biase  is  !or  the  most  patt  capable  ol  meeting  the  militaiy 
production  lequiremeiits  set  lorth  in  the  1  “resident's  budget.  The  light  and  medunn  aimored 
vehicle  sub.sector  appears  tidequate  to  meet  projected  requiiements  into  the  next  century,  both  at 
the  prime  contractor  and  subcontractor  levi.ds.  Ciirient  and  aiitimj  aied  orders  Irom  domestr:  and 
loreign  customers,  plus  mergers  and  acquisitions,  should  ens-Tc  a  iable  production  base.  The 
capabilities  ol'the  tactical  vehicle  sub.sector  likewise  .should  remain  adequate  lor  the  loreseetible 
future,  due  to  clo.se  ties  to  domestic  commercial  industry. 

The  ability  oi'the  hca\y  vehicle  industrial  ba.se  lo  elTeciively  meet  military  retiuiremeius  alter 
lyyy  is  uncerttun,  however.  For  instance,  cunent  new  production  of  the  Abrtims  tank,  all  for 
furcinn  custo.mcrs.  is  scb.cduled  to  be  completed  in  ivyp,  {■’Ians  to  upei’ade  M !  tanks  to  tb.e 
Ml  A2  configuration,  even  if  fully  funded,  nitty  not  sustain  till  elements  at  the  subcontitictoi 
level.  Since  procurement  of  a  new  main  battle  tank  is  not  ex[iected  before  20 Id.  stmte  itink 
industrial  ba.se  capabilities  may  be  at  risk  without  additional  loreign  stiles  of  ttmks  tuid 
strong,  related  re.search  and  deveh'pment  on  advanced  field  tuiillerv  systems.  );ol.)  is  closely 
monitoring  trends  in  the  heavy  vehicle  subsector  to  identify  capabi  ties  that  must  b'C  nurtuicd. 


Other  Initiative.s 

Several  eltoits  have  been  imuated  to  improve  the  eflectiveness  ol  lam',  n.ices.  The  most 
important  ol  these  are: 

•  The  Army  has  levised  its  doctrine  to  piovide  a  jiowci  puqcction  capalulitv 
that  can  amass  and  sustain  sub.stantial  combat  jiower  anvwheie  in  the 
woriti.  The  revised  doetrine  iccogm/.es  the  tliveishy  ol  polentia:  conllicls, 
the  increiising  likeliliood  ol  deployments  on  siioii  nohee,  and  the  greatei 
emphasis  on  joint  operations.  The  doctiine  piovidcs  the  undei pinnitig  for 
all  Army  tiigani/.ation,  training,  materiel,  and  leader  dev’clopment  issues. 

•  The  Army  continues  to  itn|irove  its  docliii'.e  ami  read.ine.ss  ti!rin;r!i  a  senes 

of  exercises,  tests,  and  studies,  known  eoilectivcl',  as  the  !  nuisKuia 
Maneuvers.  Nitined  allei  the  succe.vsf'.il  pre  W.iil  Wai  li  u.omn;' 
exercises  ol  1040  4  1 ,  the.se  activities  enable  the  ,\iii,\  u.  pi,.i  li.s  os  i,,|:  . 
and  missions;  develoj)  and  exploie  iniiox  .iio.  ,■  i,|iii.  •  .on  idemii  v 
training,  dociiinal,  and  loice  stnicliiii- i-.  .-ie  .  1  li  i  oi  ,  ,ii  i  Xl.iooir  ,■!  , 

Imve  lesultcd  in  impiovemeiits  to  pulu  v  -'•  ina'-.  o;-  .■••,]/  ■"  o  i  oniii 
mateiicl.  and  leadci  development 


*  'The  Army  Training  and  Dueirine  Command  (TKADOC)  has  croaied  baiile 
labs  U)  help  idetuil'y  requiremenis  and  prit)riiies  loi  die  Army.  The  six 
labs  —  Harly  liniry,  Mounied  Balllespaee,  Dismounied  Balllespaee, 
Command  and  Contro',  Depth  and  Sinuilianemis  Aiiaek.  and  Combat 
Serviee  Support  —  are  eoKoealed  with  eorrospimding  d'KADOC  centers 
and  schools.  To;  example,  the  Dismounted  Batilespace  Lab  lV;cu.ses  on 
optimizing  nigln-l'ighting  capability,  improving  target-acquisition 
capability,  and  cnhaticing  soldier  lethality  and  survivability;  this  lab  is 
collocated  with  the  Army  Inlaniry  School  at  Ton  Benning,  Georgia,  d  he 
labs  use  distributed  interactive  simulations,  as  well  as  constructive  models, 
to  ensure  that  scarce  resources  are  applied  to  initiatives  with  the  greatest 
potential  battlelield  payolTs. 

®  Recently,  the  Marine  Corps  reorganized  its  Combat  I.>evelopmeni 
Command,  whicli  lormulate.''  and  .sets  pnoniies  loi  MAG  I'i' combat 
capabilities.  Close  coordmaiion  with  the  Army  ILittle  Lahs  ensures  that 
Marine  Corps  and  Anny  capabilities  remain  compaiibK  . 


Conclusion 

Land  forces  [irovide  the  military  means  to  lake  and  hold  territory.  V/hen  deployed  over.scas,  liiey 
give  the  clearest  military  evidence  ol  IJ..S.  commitment,  d'ho  I'Y  lbb,'i-V9  pnigram  p.nivides 
adequate  lana  force  strength  to  sustain  ihe.se  lundametua!  capabilities  in  the  luture. 
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NAVAL  FORCES 


Introduction 

Naval  I'orcc:-;  include  aircral'i  carriers,  surlacc  combatani.s,  submarines,  amphibious  ships.  Marine 
cxpcdilionar>'  forces,  mine  couniermeasure  vessels,  and  mariiirne  patrol  aircraft  (MPAj.  These 
forces  and  their  supporting  weapon  systems  projeci  U.S.  mihuiry  power,  provide  overse.is 
prc.scnce,  and  respond  to  regu)nal  crises  and  contingencies.  As  the  United  .Slates  confrx)nts  new 
challenges  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  naval  forces  will  play  a  critical  role  in  a  wide  range  of 
military  missions  and  operations. 


The  B('ttom-Up  Review  cited  the  unique  contributions  of  na^al  forces  in  supporting  U.S. 
interests  abroad  through  overseas  presence  and  crisis  response  opeialions.  The  I'Y  1995  budget 
and  five-year  program  carry  out  the  ti.'icc  structure  and  acquisition  decisions  ari.^ing  from  the 
review.  The  result  will  be  a  smaller,  more  modern  na''al  llect  with  the  robust  capabiliti'is  needed 
to  meet  new  challenges. 

Missions 

The  Navy’s  increased  focus  on  regional  contingencies  and  joint  operations  leads  to  an  emphasis 
on  the  following  mission  areas: 

•  Strike  Warlare  —  projecting  lirepower  Irom  the  .sea  agaitisi  targets  ashore. 

®  Littoral  Operations  —  massing  U..S.  and  allied  forces  and  moving  them 
ashore  to  deter  and,  it  necessary,  overcome  an  aggressor. 

•  F'orw'ard  Presence  —  using  tonvard  deployed  and  forward-based  furecs  to 
promote  regitrnal  stability,  improve  joint  operations  with  ot.  ;r  U.,S.  loices 
and  tillies,  and  ensure  timely  crisis  response. 

•  Surveillance  —  using  a  wide  array  of  .Svni.sors  to  monitor  air,  surface,  and 
subsuitace  areas  employed  by  or  of  intciest  t;)  U.S.  lorccs 

•  Strategic  Deterience  —  dcteiring  nuclear  or  conventional  attacks  against 
the  United  States,  its  forces,  or  U.S.  Iiicnds  and  allies. 

•  Space,  and  Hlectronic  Warlaie/Iiitv-lligoiKC  -  -  denying  an  enemy  the  uh'  ot 
the  clcctromagnctA’  spectrum  while  exploiting  it  lor  U.S.  fnirposes. 

•  Strategic  Seaiill/i'rolcction  —  deploying  and  .sustaining  U.S.  combat 
lorccs  overseas  ‘dirough  prepositioning.  resupply  i.pcrations,  and  other 
suppoit. 

Ill  199.T  the  Navy  and  Maiine  ('orps  (both  active  and  iv.seivc)  pai lici[Kited  in  a  luunb;'!  o! 
military  and  himianilaiian  ini.ssions  aiouiul  the  world  They  siqvported  LoN.  ic.sohitioii.s  against 
Iraq,  including  enfoiccrncnt  ol  the  no  fly  /one  and  rnaiilirne  inicidi.lion  oin'i ations;  |)!ovidcd 
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iecuiily  tor  rclicl'  organi/.iUions;  aod  humanitarian  aid  to  ih  Somalian  and  Iraqi  Kurdish 
populations;  ht.  Ipod  counter  drug  tral licking  in  the  southerii  approaches  to  the  United  Slates; 
.supported  U.N.  clTorts  in  the  Serhian/l^i'snia-Hor/.cgovinian  conllict;  and  cnl'orced  U.N. 
sanctions  against  llaiii. 

Threat 


Whether  employed  in  regional  cunllicts  or  peacetime  presence  missions,  naval  I'orces  are 
focusing  increasingly  on  the  coa.stai,  or  littoral,  areas  of  the  world.  Deployirionis  in  such  areas 
expose  naval  forces  to  a  variety  of  threats.  Among  the  most  worrisome  arc  aniiship  cruise 
missile.s,  which  arc  becoming  increasingly  available  around  the  world  through  foreign  niililary 
sales.  Thc.se  sophisticated  weapon-  can  ho  launched  from  iho  ai-',  sea.  or  ground.  The  short 
reaction  times  inherent  in  countering  them,  once  launched,  hmil  the  effectiveness  ol  existing 
antiair  .systems.  There  are  numerous  cxaniples  of  the  lliieat  to  modern  warships  posed  by 
anti.ship  missiles,  the  most  nol.-blc  being  the  19X7  Pcr.sian  Gulf  incident  in  which  the  UflS  Stark 
was  struck  by  two  Iraqi  Exocci  niis.silcs. 


Naval  mines  pose  another  serious  threat  in  littoral  environments.  Potential  adveisaries  can 
accornpli.sh  offensive  and  defensive  mining  not  only  by  using  inexpen.sive,  primitive  iccliniques, 
but  also  by  acquiring  new  mine  technologies  that  are  lesistant  'o  current  rdearance  measures.  If 
preemption  of  an  adversary’s  minelaying  is  not  feasible,  detection  and  avoidance,  or  location  and 
neutralization  of  the  mines  by  IJ.S.  fences  mu.si  he  pursued.  I'ailurc  to  do  .so  could  hamper 
U.S.  opcralioi.al  maneuvers  from  the  sea  and  restrict  the  Navy's  ability  to  control  sea  lines  of 
communication.  Operation  Dc.scrt  Storm  dramatically  illustrated  how  effective  naval  mining 
can  be.  One  cvui.scr  and  one  amphibious  a.ssauli  ship  were  .senously  damaged  by  mines. 


Another  under.sea  threat  —  die.scl-clecii  ic  submarines  —  can  be  vciy  dillicult  to  detect  under 
cenain  conditions.  While  the  submarine  tlnoai  has  diminished  iclaiive  to  that  posed  by  the 
former  .Soviet  Union,  dic.sel  .submarines  nniiethclc.ss  can  disrupt  shipping  and  hinder  allied  sea 
control  in  littoral  areas.  Numerous  nations  around  the  world  ujieialc  diesel  attack  submaiines. 
Though  ultimately  unsueecsslui,  undetected  operations  by  an  Argentine  dicsel-powcied 
.submarine  during  the  19H2  Palklands  War  illuMiuic  the  danger  inherent  in  this  ilireat 


U.S.  military  sualcgy  assumes  that  potential  regional  aggres-.oi.s.  in  the  aggiegate,  will  field  a 
range  of  capabilities  wdili  which  U.S.  maritime  loiccs  might  have  to  deal.  'I'he  Navy  and  Mannc 
Coips  will  he  sliocluicil  and  equipped  to  counter  ihe.so  Ihieats.  and  to  achieve  iiational  oh|-eclive.s 
ill  conjuiu  iK'p  v.ilh  oilier  U.S.  and  allied  loiees. 


Foret-  Sii  u.rure  and  i  apaltilitiys 

In  the  La.ii-iei  X.iuie  eo  ap^  am!  .mipliihioo-.  reaome.ss  groups  were  the  ccnieipicces  ol  the 
U  S  nav.  fi'i  .e  ■'.•  ■.cui ;  nuii,,;si-.  n  the  i-'!-,-'  elemenb  conlii'ues  in  the  post-C’old  War 
peiiod.  a  ui  .go  cl.  mge-- aic  Ol  ;  ^  .lUi  ii -.oiv,  i  .leir -tiiiponcius.  Aiiciail  cairi'cis  and 
til'.  1  an  '  am;  nr'-  vieck  in:nliniio'i'.  ■.inji-  -viiii  en  baik' d  .’slaoiK's,  arc  well  .sailed  tor 

Itets  ..■r-  ...s['  . 'jcr  t  opi.  laiioirs.  .iiid  '>1'  .  mis.sioi.-..  Tiie  requiienieiU.s '.'f  these 
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dt'ploynicnls.  iLilhcr  than  Cold  War  conceiH.s  cmpliasi/iny  oiK'n-occaii  opoiaiions,  wjll  dak-rmino 
tho  si/.o  and  sliucture  ol  li.S.  marilinic  loiccs  in  ilu-  years  alicad. 

CuiTcnl  planning  cnvisinns  a  polcnlial  reqnironionl  to  employ  I'.S.  lorces  in  two  MKCs  that 
occur  nearly  simultaneously.  As  many  as  lour  to  live  carrier  battle  giauips  and  a  like  luimher  ol 
Marine  Expeditionary  Brigades  iMElEs)  could  be  needed  lor  a  single  MKC,  l-orces  to  prosecute 
two  nctirly  sirnulliincous  conl'licts  would  ho  derived  Irom  this  MRC  huikling  block  Other 
rciiiiiremcnts  lor  maritime  lorces  are  driven  by  the  need  to  maintain  forward  presence  in  aicas 
critical  to  IJ..S.  interests.  Recognizing  the.se  requirements,  ilic  IT  IdV.S  delense  progiani 
provides  sutTicient  maritime  lorces  to  pro.socute  two  MR(’s  or  to  meet  curreii!  oxerscas  pre.sence 
obligations,  wtiile  ensuring  that  an  adequate  rotation  base  is  axailahle  to  supiv.ui  ilie  lorces  tliai 
are  dejiloyetl. 

FORCli  STRUCTURE 


Twelve  aircrall  carriers,  including  one  de.signatcd  as  a  reserve/training  carrier,  anti  1 1  large-deck 
amphitiious  ships  will  constitute  the  core  ot  the  Navy's  projected  Heel  (see  Tables  V-.s  and  V  4i. 
The.se  23  aviatitm-capable  ships  will  he  the  centerpieces  t'l  I'.S.  naxal  lorces  needed  to  light  ant! 
win  ixvo  nearly  simultanetnrs  MRCs  or  lullill  overseas  pre.sence  requip.'nu'nis  while  maintaining 
an  adequate  rotation  ba.se  til  home. 

I-urther  adjustments,  rclicciing  post-Cokl  War  needs,  xvill  irin'i  the  lorce  lo  aboui  330  Xvwsels  b_\ 
FY  lOyy,  Longer-term  lorce  structure  goals  xvill  include: 

•  1 1  aircrall  carriers  (active); 

•  1  aircraft  earner  (re.seivc/irainiiig); 


•  About  1 10  lo  I  lb  ma|or  stirlace  combatants; 

•  About  10  reserve  trigaies:  and 

•  5^  attack  sul  marines  (about  4.3  as  a  longei-lerm  goal). 

Consistent  with  the  need  to  integrate  .Nav\  and  Marine  C'orps  elements  loi  hlloial  op,  laiions. 
these  lorces  xvill  be  employed  in  Naval  Expeditionary '1  ask  (}rou|)s  tN'ErCs).  I  he  Nax\  is 
examining  various  NE'Kj  configurations  that  could  be  tailored  to  meet  the  deinaiids  o;  ,i  s|-)eci!ic 
deployment  or  eonllict.  A  imtional  NE'l'G  might  consist  ol  a  carrier  and  large-decl  amphibious 
ship,  supiporled  by  surlace  combatants,  amphibious  lorces,  a  M.oiiie  expieditionarx  iimi.  .nt.ick 
submaimes,  and  marilinic  jiairol  aircrall.  As  an  extimple  ol  this  nexv  inica.-  eiiiplox nieiii  ci'nce|n 
Ixvo  battle  groups  integrated  w  ith  an  anipliibtous  ready  gtoup  and  a  Marine  expeditionai  \  iimi 
xvere  deployed  in  1003  with  a  mix  of  Navy  and  Marine  aiicrafl  in  then  an  wings,  lai' li  eimip 
included  one  iiirciall  caiiici.  three  aniidiibious  lilt  ships,  six  m  .sexen  suilace  conibai,i,  '  ,.  and 
txvo  attack  submarines. 
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Table  V-3 , 

(Number  of  Years  in  Service) 
33  94  95  96  9/  98  99  00  01 

-02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

Forrestal 

CV  59 

37 

® 

Saratoga 

CV60 

36 

37 

L 

Ranger 

CV  61 

35 

it 

t 

Independence 

CV  62 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Vi 

n 

■i 

B 

K 

u 

■ 

B 

M 

■ 

Kitty  Hawk 

CV  63 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Constellation 

CV  64 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

3/ 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

Enterprise 

CVN65 

RC 

RC 

RC| 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

America 

CV  66 

27 

28 

29 

30 

ce.' 

Kennedy 

CV  67 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

Nimitz 

CVN  68 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

|nc 

RC 

RC  j 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

Elsenhower 

CVN  69 

14 

15 

16 

17 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22 

RC 

RC 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Vinson 

CVN  70 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22 

RC 

RC 

RC 

26 

27 

28 

Roosevelt 

CVN  71 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

[rc 

Lincoln 

CVN  72 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 3 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Washington 

CVN  73 

/C\  1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Stennis 

CVN  74 

/c^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

United  States 

CVN  75 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

CVN  76 

/Ca 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(S/  Hotiro 

/Q\  Con. missioning 

(rcI 

H.  ' 

O.f 

ftJ:i 

s  :  .V 


iwo  JIma  LPH  2 

OI<in!]wa  LPH  3 

Guadalcanal  LPH  7 

Guam  LPH  9 

Tripoli  LPH  10 

New  Orleans  LPH  11 

Inchon  LPH  12 

Tarawa  LHA  1 

Saipan  LHA  2 

Bcileau  Wood  LHA  3 

Nassau  LHA  4 

Pelcliu  LHA  5 

Wasp  LH0 1 

Essex  LHD  2 

Kaarsarge  LHD  3 

Boxer  LHD  4 

Bataan  LHD  5 

Bon  Homme  Richard  LHD  6 
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(Number  of  Years  in  Service) 
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28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
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24 

25 

26 

27 
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29 

30 

31 

32 
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17 

18 
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20 

21 
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17 

18 
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As  IlMl's  V  aiiii  V-4  slum,  iwn  aiiLrall  Lamci  ^  .iriil  two  iar).'i.'-Lli.‘L'k  .iniiiliiliuuih  ship>  wcu' 
drarlivalcd  kist  vcai  Oilu'i  dcucliv.uinns  in  1^'  IW4  iiududotl  nri.'  nuLksii  liiiisi.'i.  I'irhi 
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Irigalc.s,  t'()ur  guided  missile  dcslreyeis,  six  ampliibiiuis  assault  ships,  six  bydniloil  shii  s,  and  ten 
nuclear  submarines.  Taking  into  acceuiU  olher  planned  ship  retirements  and  future  delivery 
.scbedules,  the  Li.S.  naval  furee  in  1^94  will  cnnsisi  of  3S7  ships  (see  Table  V-5). 


1^4  Force  Levels 

Table  V-5 

Strategic  Submarines 

16 

Strategic  Support  St.ips 

2 

Aircraft  Carriers 

12 

Attack  Submarines 

87 

Surface  Combatants 

110 

Arnphibious/Cornmand  Ships 

41 

Mine  Warfare  Ship'- 

15 

Logistic  Force  Ships 

88 

Reserve  Combatants 

16 

Total  Ships  Battle  Forces 

387 

CAPABILITIES 

Naval  expeditionary  forces  provide  a  range  of  capabiliiies  for  regional  deployments.  Operating 
indcpendcnily  or  as  purl  of  joini  task  forces,  they  perform  strategic  deterrence  1  unctions,  provide 
command  and  c  mirol  olThe  bailie  environment,  esiablisb  batilcs])acc  dominance,  project  combat 
power  ashou  and  sustain  deployed  forces.  In  addition,  naval  lorces  on  patrol  in  international 
waters  can  operate  independent  tif  oveillighi  and  access  rights  granted  by  other  nations,  giving 
the  United  .Suiijs  a  reatly  means  of  employing  forces  in  regional  cri.ses. 

•  '  ommand.  Control,  and  Communications  (C'^).  With  an  extensive  C"' 

architecture  -  including  systems  in  space,  at  .sea,  and  ashore  —  naval 
lorces  proN  ide  an  excclleiu  command  plallorm  foi  all  pha.ses  ol  an 
engagement.  They  enable  joint  force  commandeis  to  receive  inlormati  in 
Irom  nationalls -managed  support  systems  and  Irom  tactietd  surveillance 
systems  --  such  as  MPA,  carrier-ba.sed  aircraft,  submarines,  and  Aegis 
.shi|i,s  —  and  Irom  communication  networks  ashore. 

*'  Baltles[)ace  Uoininance.  The  ability  to  control  airspace  and  sea  lanes 
111  a  littoral  environment  is  critical  to  projecting  power  ashoie.  Aireralt 
earners  and  suriace  combatants  eriuipped  with  the  Aegis  an  delense 
wi-apoii  system  protect  neighboring  airspace.  Submarines,  teitde  force 
sliips,  maritime  patrol  aiicralland  lielico|)teis,  and  mine  countermeasiue 
forces  control  the  suriace  and  undersea  environments. 
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•  Power  Projociion  Ashore.  Carrier-bused  aiivrati.  cruise  missiles  launched 
Irom  surlace  slups  and  submarines,  and  ihe  Marine  lorces  embarked  on 
amphibi(His  ships  or  supporied  ashore  liom  Marilime  Preiiosilionmu  Ships 
provide  die  capahilily  lo  iirojecl  l.'.S.  combat  power  I'rom  the  sea. 

•  1-orce  Sustainment.  Through  their  logistics  elements,  naval  expeditionary 
lorces  are  able  to  sustain  military  opeiaiions  around  the  globe  mdelinitely. 
I'Oiward  logistics,  preposiiioning.  and  strategic  seaht'l  are  the  ke\.s  to  ihi.s 
loice  sustainment  capability.  'I'he  Navy  operates  some  42  undeiuay 
replenishment  s’  's  that  pro\  ide  luel.  lood,  mumlinns.  aiul  other  supplies 
to  deployed  task  lorces  around  the  clock  and  under  most  weathei 
condiiiotis.  There  are  also  about  20  tenders  and  other  support  ves.  els  that 
can  establish  temportiry  local  support  sites  in  forward  areas.  'I  hese 
cotiibat  logistics  and  support  lorces  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Nav\’s 
ca|)ability  for  independent  operations. 


Readiness  and  Sustainability 

Dining  the  next  I'iscal  yctir,  naval  forces  will  participate  in  more  than  1.40  nuijoi  unit  exeiciscs. 
More  than  half  will  involve  joint  operations  with  other  U.S.  or  allied  1  orces.  lixcrcises  inijirove 
the  readiness  ol  naval  lorces  to  ctirry  out  lorward  deployments.  I'pemte  with  othci  Ik.S.  loices, 
and  uphold  coniniitments  to  IJ.S.  tdlies.  Comparable  oiieiiitions  are  planned  through  the 
rcimiindcr  of  the  ITilurc  Years  Defen.se  Program  (I'YDP)  period. 

The  number  ol'  living  hours  per  aircraft  and  steaming  days  per  shiji  programmetl  foi  1-Y  1995-00 
is  identical  to  this  yetir's  level.  For  surface  sliips  and  submarines,  the  number  of  stetuiiiiig  dtiys 
per  quarter  lunded  in  FY  1995  is  tis  lollows: 


Table  V-6 

Quarterly  Steaming  Days  for  FY  1995 

Nondoployed 

Fleet  Units 

Deployed 

Fleet  Units 

Atlantic 

31 

50 

Pacific 

27 

51 

Sustainability  -  the  ability  of  U.S.  naval  hnees  to  lenuiin  on  station  m  a  distant  legion  oi  to 
conduct  combat  n|rerations  lor  |rioloiiged  periods  -  is  a  Umction  ol  on-boaul  alh'wances  lor 
afloat  lor.es  plus  the  tulditional  materiel  maintained  in  the  Na\y  sui'ply  system.  Sustainability 
objectives  ;uc  designed  to  meet  naval  coinliat  iei|uiienieiUs  loi  two  MRCs.  Piocinement 
progiams  lor  munitions,  spate  |)aits,  and  I’thci  supplies  will  ensuie  this  capability  is  iclained 
throughout  the  FYDP  piuiod. 
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Modernization 

Key  concerns  addressed  in  the  FY  budget  are  the  need  to  refine  littoral  warlaiv  capabilities 
and  meet  long-ienn  moderni/.ation  requirements  as  naval  forces  are  reduced  in  si/e.  The 
initiatives  planned  for  FY  1995  and  coming  years  will  maintain  a  robust  naval  force  structure 
while  hedging  against  uncertainties  in  the  threat.  To  acquire  the  capabilities  needed  for  the 
future  and  enhance  current  mission  performance,  niodemi/ation  programs  will  focus  on  the 
following  areas. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Ship  procurement  programs  in  the  FY  1995  budget  and  FY  1995-99  program  will  provide 
replacements  fur  older  ships,  moderni/.e  the  existing  force,  and  pre.serve  critical  elements  of 
the  shipbuilding  industrial  ba.se. 

®  Aircraft  Carriers.  Two  more  Nimit/-cla.ss  earners  will  be  delivered  by  FY 
1998,  and  funding  for  the  Navy’s  next  carrier  (CVN-76)  is  included  in  the 
FY  1995  budget.  These  ships  will  replace  older,  conventionally-powered 
carriers,  supporting  a  force  of  1 1  carriers,  plus  an  additional  carrier 
serving  as  a  re.scrve  and  training  vessel  which  also  would  be  available  for 
(Icnloymont. 

•  Aruf'ihibious  Ships.  Three  Wasp-cla.ss  LHDs  and  four  new  LSDs  (a  cargo 
variant  of  the  LSD-41  class)  will  enter  the  force  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  new  LFD-17-cla.s.s  amphibious  assault  ship  (formerly  the  LX)  will 
begin  procurement  in  FY  1996.  Twelve  .ships  of  this  class  will  be  needed 
to  sustain  the  goal  of  providing  lift  capacity  for  2.5  Marine  inigadc- 
equivalcnts.  Although  the  amphibious  force  will  decline  in  si/.c  as  a 
result  of  ship  retirements,  and  one  portion  of  lift  capability  —  vehicle 
space  —  will  drop  temporarily,  the  operational  pcrfomiance  and  Ilexibility 
of  future  amphibious  forces  will  exceed  today's  capabilities. 

•  Submarines.  The  final  SSN-68X  Los  Angcles-cla.s.s  submarine  will  be 
delivered  in  1996,  completing  this  62-.ship  program.  Two  SSN-21-cla.ss 
(Seawolf)  attack  submarines  have  been  i  unded  for  construction  ;tt  Groton, 
Connecticut.  A  Uiird  boat  ol  this  cla.ss  will  be  funded  in  FT  1996  to 
bridge  the  gap  in  submaiinc  construction  at  the  Groton  shipyard.  The 
Defcn.se  Acquisition  Board  is  currently  reviewing  jdans  for  a  potential 
new  class  of  nuclear  attack  submarine  that  would  be  less  costly  than  the 
Seawolf.  Procurement  of  die  first  boat  of  this  clas.s  is  not  expected  before 
FY  1998. 

•  Cruiscis  and  Destroyers.  With  the  deliver)'  of  CG-73  in  1994,  the  naval 
suiface  combatant  loice  will  incluue  27  Aegis  cruisers.  As  DDG-51  -clas.s 
destroyers  aie  delivered,  older  crui.sers  and  Irigaies  will  be  reiiied  earlier 
than  incviously  planned  in  order  to  achieve  a  revised  goal  ol  aboui  1 10  to 

1 16  active  suifacc  combatants  by  1995.  1  lie  numhei  ol  Ae^ns  suilace 
combat.ints  will  increase  from  34  at  the  end  ol  F'V  1994  lo  about  .5()  b)  the 
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end  of  the  dcciido.  Ships  can^iiij:  the  Acpis  sy.slcni  ellcr  gicatcr 
flexibility  for  operations  in  liigli-threal  cinironments,  while  ineroasiiie 
overall  U.S.  air  defense  capability.  The  Aegis  combat  system  can  idenlil y, 
track,  and  simultaneously  engage  many  more  air  targets  than  could  earlier 
air  defense  systems.  Rc,scaicli  and  development  (U&D)  ellorts  will  locus 
on  providing  the  Aegis  system  with  the  ability  to  support  theater  ballistic 
missile  defense  operations.  The  chart  below  shows  the  changing  mix  ol 
surface  combatants  in  the  l  orce  siruciure  over  the  1' YDP  period. 


Total  Surface  Combatants 

111  115  115  114  112  114 

120  I - ^ - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 
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0  I _ _ 1 _ i _ I - 1 - 1 

1994  199b  1995  1997  1998  1999 


Fiscal  Year 


•  Mine  Counieimea.'.ure  Sliijis.  Diavving  liom  le.ssons  learned  dining 

Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  Navy  is  expanding  its  mine  eounteimeasuie 
(MCM)  capabilities.  Two  Avengei-di'  M(  'M  ships  will  be  delnered  m 
I'Y  1P94.  completing  this  14-stii|i  piogiam.  I'lie  .second  0.s|iiey-class 
niiiie-huntei  will  enlei  seu  ice  in  rot,  building  lowaid  a  loial  ol  12  ol 
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llicsc  ships  by  the  end  ol  tlio  liccado.  'I  ho  Naval  Reserve  is  assumine 
ies)H)Psibilily  I'or  a  subsianiiai  poriiim  ol  ibis  mission,  vviih  1  mine 
command  and  control  ship  (MCS),  4  MCMs,  and  1 1  coastal  mine-hunters 
(MHCs)  stated  to  be  in  its  inventoiy  by  I99S.  These  vessels  will  impisne 
the  ability  ol  iiaval  torces  to  locate  and  neiitrali/e  both  moored  and  bottom 
mines. 

•  Combat  Logistics  Forces.  The  AOF-6  is  an  iiiulerway  replenishment  ship 
designed  to  provide  on-station  logistics  support  to  expeditionary  task 
groups.  Ships  ol'  this  class  will  augment  AOL-1 -class  x'cs.sel.s.  I'our 
AOF-6s  are  now  under  construction.  Thc.so  ships  will  carry  primarily 
I'ucl  and  munitions. 

•  The  Shipbuilding  Industrial  Ba.se.  The  ongoing  reduction  m  the  naval 
llect  clearly  portends  some  overall  contraction  ol  the  L’.S.  shipbuilding 
industry'.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  concluded,  however,  that  maintaining 
key  elements  of  the  shipbuilding  industrial  base  is  in  the  long-term 
national  interest.  The  review  highlighted  the  importance  ol' maintaining 
critical  industrial  capabilities  in  designing  and  constructing  nuclear- 
pow'crcd  aircraft  carriers  and  submarines.  Currently,  Newport  News 
Shtpyard  in  .Newport  Nc-x  s,  'Virginiti,  builds  aircrait  canicis  and  both 
Ncw'port  News  and  Idectric  Boat  Shipyard  in  Groton.  Connecticut,  build 
submarines.  Tlie  Bottotn-Up  Review  as.se.s.sed  the  econotnic  consequetices 
atid  the  impact  on  the  industrial  base  ol  acquiring  both  aircrtift  carriers  and 
submarines  from  a  single  yard,  leadutg  to  a  decision  to  retain  the  two 
.shi[iyaid.s  that  curretuly  provide  these  .services.  The  New|ioi  t  News  yard 
will  locus  on  overhauling  and  building  nucleai-powered  aircraft  cari’iers, 
while  the  shijiyard  in  Groton,  Connecticut,  will  locus  on  submarine 
construction. 

The  industrial  ba.se  supporting  new  surface  combatant  construction 
consists  of  two  private  shipyards:  Ingalls  .Shipbuilding.  Inc.,  in 
Pascagoula,  Mis.si.ssip|h,  and  Bath  Iron  Woiks  Corpoiation  in  Bath, 

Maine  Both  of  these  yards  have  significant  design,  consttiiction,  and 
combat  systems  integration  capabilities.  UoD's  ic\  ie\\  ol  sui  lace 
combatant  moderni/.atum  requirements  and  the  related  industiial  base 
concluded  that  a  procurement  i  tite  of  three  DUG  3)  Aegis  vessels  pet 
yeai  would  adequately  .su|ipoil  the.se  two  shijiyard  v 

'I'liC  industrial  liase  supjiorting  construction  ol  anijihibiou.s/au.siliary  shijis 
consists  of  three  private  slujiyaids:  Ingalls  .Shi|ibuilding  Inc.;  A\  oiulale 
Industries  Inc.,  in  Avoiuhde,  Louisiana;  and  National  .Steel  am! 
Shijibuilding  Company,  in  S;m  Diego,  Caiilornia.  Naval  construction 
work  in  this  categoty  is  exjiecied  to  decline  to  one-hall  the  cuircm  volume 
ol  oideis,  leaving  signilicatit  excess  c.i|iacit\  that  could  be  a|i|ilied  to 
commeicial  shijibuilding.  The  |iio|cctcd  industruil  base  in  this  sectoi  is 
SLilticient  to  meet  luture  Navy  shiiibuilding  reijimemeiits 


WEAPON  SYSTEMS 


Ship  Seir-Dcl'cnsc.  The  piolil'cration  ofaniiship  cruise  missiles  puses  en 
increasing  ihreal  to  surracc  I'orces.  The  Rolling  Aii frame  Missile  (RAM) 
—  a  lightweight,  low-cost  system  using  a  5-ineh-dianictcr  surface-to-air 
missile  (SAM)  —  will  he  an  effective  point  defense  system  against  the 
cruise  missile  threat.  During  the  coming  year,  RAM  procurement  will 
begin  for  future  installation  in  DD-y63s,  FFG-7s,  and  LSDs.  An 
additional  layer  of  air  defense,  the  Chvsc-ln  Weapon  System  (CnVS),  will 
he  enhanced  through  computer  hardware  and  software  upgrades.  A  new 
version  of  the  NATO  Sea  Sparrow  Missile,  called  the  Evolved  Sea 
Sparrow  Missile  (ESSM),  is  being  developed  for  potential  in.stallation  on 
several  ship  classes.  The  integration  of  non- Aegis  .setisors  and  air  defense 
weapon  systems  has  afso  been  developed  and  tested  as  the  Ship 
Self-Defense  System  (SSDS)  MK  I  for  modenuzatitm  of  non-Aegis  ships. 
The  SSDS,  .scheduled  for  installation  within  the  FYDP  period,  combines 
with  the  Navy’s  planned  Cooperative  Engagement  Capability  (CEC)  tt) 
meet  ship  self-defense  requirements  against  advanced  cruise  missiles. 


A  Surface  Ship  'I'orpedo  Defense  (SS'FD)  system  is  also  under 
development  to  enhance  ship  defenses  against  torpedoes  launched  from 


suiMiiai  iiies.  Sdiiie  eleiiienis  i)f  the  .SSTD  .sy.stCiVi  are  iiearing  tire  end  ol 
development  and  will  be  installed  on  .ships  during  the  FYDP  years. 


•  SH-60B/F.  Helicopters  extend  the  range  and  are  integral  to  the  overall 
capabilities  of  surface  combatants  foi  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW), 
surface  surveillance,  and  over-the-hori/on  targeting  missitins.  Consistent 
will',  the  decline  in  surface  cr)mbalani  force  levels,  the  Navy’s  inventory 
requirements  for  SH-6UBs  have  been  reduced.  An  additional  seven 
SH-60B  aircraft  arc  slated  lor  procurement  through  FY  1994,  conijilcting 
production  ol  this  model.  Experience  in  Operation  Desert  iiurm  and 
subsequent  Navy  analyses  support  adding  an  organic  helicopter  capability 
to  the  DDG-51  to  enhance  the  ship’s  littoral  v.'arfighiing  capability. 
Accordingly,  the  DDG-51  Flight  IIA  will  employ  the  SH-6UB,  including 
an  armed  version  for  antiship  missions  in  littoral  environments. 

The  F  ver.sii  i  of  the  .SH-60  is  replacing  the  obsolete  carrier-based  .SH-3H 
as  naval  battle  groups’  inncr-/.onc  ASW  helicopter  system.  Enougli  of 
these  aircral  t  have  been  procured  in  prior  years  to  meet  the  carrier  ASW 
requirement  through  the  turn  olThe  century.  Accordingly,  the  FY  1995 
budget  tcmiinalcs  S11-60F  production 

In  the  luiurc,  SH-bOFs  and  SIl-bOBs  will  be  remanufaciurcd  into  newer 
variants  that  will  provide  advanced  capabilities  for  littoral  warlare  and 
special  oiicralions.  'riie.se  conversions  will  help  meet  future  requiicmenis 
lor  sca-liased  helicopters. 


•  P-3t'  Maritime  Patrol  Aircralt.  Land  ba.sed  MPA  squadrons  [irovidc 

important  surveillance  and  identification  capabilities  for  peacetime 
operation,';  a  id  major  regivinal  contingencies.  I'hc  responsiveness  and 
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uulily  (.il'  Uioso  forces  in  liiioral  er.  ironments  have  been  evideiicoo  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  and  subsequent  deployments.  The  FYDP 
continues  ongoing  reductions  in  the  active  MPA  force  frc,m  24  to 
13  squadrons,  while  holding  reserve  strength  at  the  I  'Y  1994  level  ol 
9  squadrons.  Together,  these  steps  will  enhance  the  iniegraiion  of  ic.servc 
forces,  permit  the  early  retirement  of  reserve  P-3Bs,  and  reduce  costs  as 
the  entire  MPA  force  shifts  to  a  common  P-3C  airframe.  The  Na\  y 
expects  to  operate  its  P-3Cs  to  40  years,  and  is  studying  additional 
extensions  to  about  .‘iO  years.  With  I'-3C-S  no  longer  in  production, 
moderni/.ation  is  focused  on  P-3C  upgrades.  Hniphasis  has  shilled 
from  ASW  to  surface  surveillance  and  anli.ship  missions,  including  the 
Anti-Sur!'ice  Warfare  (ASUW)  Improveniem  Program  (/VlP).  'Phis  is 
a  prcviou.sly  developed  initiative  that  will  iiiipiovc  the  A.SfJW  and 
over-the-hori/.on  targeting  capabilities  of  P-3Cs. 

•  Tomahawk.  'Hie  Tomahawk  crui.sc  missile  has  dcmo:i.straiC(.l  exceptional 
operational  effectiveness  from  a  variety  of  launch  platforms,  as  evidenced 
in  Operation  De.seil  Storm  and  in  tlte  1993  strikes  again  u  Iraq.  Several 
improvernents  to  the  system  were  introduced  during  the  [last  year, 
including  the  Block  III  missile  and  improved  mission  planning  facilities 
^nd  systems.  Phe  Block  Ill  vcr.sion  provides  cxiendcd  range,  improved 
Iciuality,  and  enhanced  mission  planning  llexihiliiy. 

•  Naval  Surface  Fire  -Supitort.  With  the  retirement  ol  its  battleships,  the 
Navy  is  studying  near-  and  U)ng-tcrm  improvements  in  this  mission  area 
to  support  amphibious  operations.  Cuncntly,  most  mo  al  lire  support  is 
provided  by  tactical  aircraft.  While  tactical  air  forces  will  continue  to 
play  a  critical  fire  support  role  in  the  lutuie.  surlace  coml>alanls  also 
have  important  capabilities  to  ctmtribute.  Accordingly,  the  Navy  is 
investigating  gun,  missile,  and  rocket  technologic.',  that  could  piovide 
surface  fire  support  at  various  ntnges.  Promising  examples  include 
ad.vanccd  projectiles  for  cxi.sting  5-ineh  guns,  advanced  guns  ba.scd  on 
liqiiid-propollanl  and  clcetro-thennal  ehcmical  designs,  and  use  a  new 
attack  missile  .system  aboard  ships.  Acquisition  decisions  on  spccilic 
programs  await  eompletion  ol  ongoing  Navy  tests  and  analyses. 

•  .Surveillance  and  Communications.  l  liePY  1993  budget  includes  funds 
to  upgrade  the  surveillance  capabilities  of  the  Navy's  l'-3,  P--2C,  and 
PP-3  airciaft.  The  budget  also  support.s  an  ex[)ansion  o)  immaiined  aeiial 
vehicle  (DAY)  capabilities,  designed  to  give  air-eupablc  ships  an  organic 
aerial -survcillanec  capability.  I'unds  iiPso  arc  provided  foi  ciitical 
communications  programs,  such  as  extremely  high  lreqiiene\-  and 
superhigh  Irequency  systems  (PliP'/Slil-),  the  .hunt  Service  Imagery 
Processing  System  (.ISIPS).  aiul  the  Joint  Tactical  Information 
Distribution  System  (J'PIDS).  'Phc.se  .systems  will  enhance  the  coinin  n  ' 
and  control  capabilities  of  force  coinnuindcis  in  joint  oiicraiion.s. 
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Freedom  of  Navigation 

Trecdom  urNavigaiion  inlorniaiion  for  U  S.  naval  lorcos  can  be  lound  in 
Appendix  G. 

Conclusion 

U.S.  naval  forcc.s  arc  structured  and  equipped  to  operate  in  the  littoral  cnvironn-ients  expected  in 
future  regional  conllicts.  Naval  forces  provide  sustained  forward  presence  and  a  vv'de  range  of 
capabilities  essential  to  defense  missions  —  from  humanitarian  assistance  to  armed  conflict. 

The  transition  to  a  leaner,  more  flexible  force  will  require  moderni/.ation  programs  that  sustain 
the  industria!  base  as  well  as  fill  operational  needs.  The  initiatives  outlined  in  this  chapter  will 
ensure  that  U.S.  naval  forces  are  ready  and  capable  of  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  21st  conttiry. 
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AVIATION  FORCES 


Introduction 

Avialion  forces  are  composed  of  figlncr,  bomber,  allack,  and  electronic  waifare  aircral  i  as  well 
as  specialized  support  aircraft.  These  latter  systems  serve  a  broad  range  of  functions,  such  as 
aerial  refueling,  airborne  warning  and  control,  and  reconnaissance  surveillance  lor  targeting. 
Ol'ten  the  first  on  the  .scene  in  a  crisis,  aviation  forces  play  critical  roles  in  all  pha.ses  of  a 
military  operation,  providing  capalhlities  to  oppo.se  threats  from  the  air,  land,  or  sea.  Their 
diversity  ai.d  I'lexibiliiy  stem,  in  part,  from  the  differing  -oles  and  missions  of  the  services  that 
provide  them  —  land-based  aviation  forces  from  the  Air  1-orce,  carrier  aviation  forces  from  the 
Navy,  and  expcdiiionaiy-'  land-  and  .sea-ha.scd  aviauon  forces  from  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  Capability  of  aviation  forces  to  respond  quickly  to  regional  contingencies  makes  them 
particularly  important  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  affirmed  that  aviation 
forces  will  provide  a  major  portitm  of  U.S.  combat  power  in  regional  conflicts,  espocially  during 
the  initial  pha.se.  At  the  same  time,  the  review  unuer.scorcd  the  important  role  that  a'  iation 
fore  s  play  in  peacetime  prc.sence  missions.  Rcllecting  ihe.se  complementary  requirements,  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  establi.shed  ilie  following  principles  to  guide  aviation  force  planning  in  the 
posi-Cold  War  era; 

•  Land-  and  sea-based  air  pow'cr  deployed  foivvard  and  air  power  projected 
from  the  United  States  will  be  an  important  component  of  crisis  response 
capability. 

‘  Aviation  forces  will  be  sized  tv)  meet  the  requirements  of  two  nearly 
simultaneous  MRCs  as  well  as  to  carry  out  overseas  presence  missions. 

•  High  readiness  is  key  to  keeping  forces  prepared  for  contingency 
ie.spvin.se. 

Ba.sed  on  these  piiorities,  plus  threat  and  affordaliilily  considerations,  die  Bottoiii-Up  Review 
decided  to; 

•  Maintain  20  Air  Force  general  purpo.se  fighter  wings  (13  active.  7  re.serve 
component); 

•  Maintain  up  to  1X4  Air  Force  long-range  bombers; 

•  Maintain  1 1  canier  air  wings  (10  active  and  1  reseive); 

Maintain  4  Marine  air  wings  (3  active  and  1  re.serve); 

•  Continue  development  o!  the  F-22  and  F/A-IX  L/F  fighier/attack  aircral'i; 
and 

•  Fsiatilisli  a  Joint  Advanced  Strike  'rechnology  (JAS'F)  program  to  guide 
development  of  common  sub.sysiems  that  w()uld  be  needed  by  a  new 
generation  of  lower-cost  multirolc  aircraft. 
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Missions 

AviaiiDH  lorcos  have  ihc  loliowing  missions; 

•  Sustain  dcicncncc  —  deter  aggression  against  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  by  maintaining  ready  and  llexible  forces  capable  of  responding  to 
any  form  of  aggression. 

•  Gain  and  maintain  control  of  the  air  —  protect  the  United  States,  its 
lorces,  and  its  allies  from  hostile  air  attacks;  .secure  land  and  maritime  air 
superiority  early  in  the  conduct  of  operations;  organize  and  operate 
integrated  theater  air  dcfen.scs;  attack  and  .suppiess  enemy  air  lorces  and 
air  defcn.ses;  gain  sufficient  air  superiority  for  the  conduct  of  other 
operations  by  surface  and  air  forces. 

•  Uxploit  control  of  the  air  —  attack  critical  enemy  ground  targets, 
including  command  and  control  elements,  resupply  lacilities.  and 
transportation  infrastructure;  interdict  or  destroy  enemy  suiiaee  lorces  and 
iheir  vital  liinctions;  provide  clo.se  air  .support  and  maritime  supfioi  t; 
conduct  .scarch-and-re.scuc  operations. 

•  Achieve  command,  control,  communication,  computers,  and  intelligence 
(C'^1)  superiority  and  situation  awareness  —  conduci  surveillance, 
rcconnai.ssance,  and  target  acquisition;  .systematically  control  and  exploit 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum. 

•  Contribute  to  militarv  operations  other  than  war  —  support  cotinterding, 
insurgency  and  ci'untcnnsurgency,  'ontingency  (humanitarian  assistance, 
disaster  relieO  and  peacekeeping  operations,  and  combat  terrorism. 

To  carry  out  these  missions,  aviation  forces  conduct  counter- air,  clo.se  air  support,  interdiction, 
strategic  attack,  and  airfield  attack  operations,  working  in  c'ose  coordination  with  ground  and 
naval  forces.  When  joint  aviation  lorces  perform  these  missiim-,,  the  Joint  Force  Commander 
(JFC)  will  normally  designate  a  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  (JFACC)  to  provide 
centralized  direction  and  ciiiurol.  The  JFACC  concept  was  validated  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
and  established  in  joint  doctiine  and  combatant  commanders’  concept  of  operations  plans  this 
year.  The  JFACC  is  the  critical  link  between  air  a.ssets  available  m  the  theater  and  thcii 
integration  into  a  joint  force  capanle  ol  accompbshing,  in  a  more  effective  manner,  the  missions 
the  JF-'C  requires. 

Aviation  forces  carried  out  a  variety  of  combat  and  noncombat  oiierations  during  1993.  I'he.se 
included  enforcement  of  the  no-lly  zones  m  Iraq  and  Bosnia,  surveiDance  and  logistics  support 
for  operations  in  Somalia,  and  strikes  or.  Iraqi  radar  sites  violating  the  U.N.  accords  that  govern 
the  no  lly  zones. 


Threat 

Aciation  forces  must  be  capable  of  countering  a  broad  range  of  threais.  The  Bottom  Un  Review 
as.scs.sed  potential  regional  aggressors  as  having  the  capaiulily  to  field  some  .300  to  1,000  combal 
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aircraft  as  well  as  ground  and  naval  forces  wiili  significant  surlace-io-aii  weapons  capability.  In 
addition  to  threats  of  this  magnitude,  aviation  forces  must  be  able  to  contend  wiili  weaponry  ol 
increasing  sophistication.  Examples  include: 

New  Russian  fighters  projected  to  be  fielded  at  or  shortly  alter  the  lum  of 
the  ccnlur-y.  Given  Ru.ssia’s  recent  energetic  cnii'y  into  the  international 
amis  market,  it  is  expected  that  its  next-generation  aireralt  would  be 
offered  for  foreign  sale  much  moie  readily  than  was  the  case  with  Soviet 
first  line  weapons.  The  status  of  it  \se  future  aircraft  is  uncertain:  iiulccd, 
there  has  !)0''n  some  open  di.seuasion  in  the  Ru.ssian  media  about  the 
uncertainty  ol  their  being  developed  in  the  present  difficult  Russian 
economic  situation.  For  the  lime  being,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
Mikoyan  design  hiireati  may  be  developing  a  new  aircraft  that  could  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  U.S.  aircraft. 

•  Dcvciopmcnial  fighters  of  other  countries  that  will  t  iitighly  etpial  current 
U.S.  fighters.  U.S.  forces  will  need  to  maintain  superiority  over  these 
fighters  w'hich,  along  with  Rns.sian  exports,  may  prolifcrtiie  in  potential 
adversary  air  forces,  including  iho.se  in  the  Third  World.  One  sudi  foreign 
development  i.s  the  French  Rafale,  a  singic-.scat  fighter  that  will  eimibinc 
good  mancuvcfahility  wilii  a  reduced  signature  and  employ  advaticed 
air-to-air  missiles.  This  .system  is  planned  to  achieve  initial  opciaiional 
capability  in  lyyb  in  the  French  navy,  and  a  land-na.scd  variant  is  expected 
to  be  an  export  candidate  early  in  the  next  comury. 

•  Dense  and  highly  capable  integrated  air  defenses,  resulting  from  the 
widespread  export  of  modern  Russian  and  other  surface-to-air  missile 
(SAM)  systems.  These  weapons  could  stress  the  ability  of  U.S.  forces  to 
operate  in  hostile  environments  (both  aii-to-air  and  air-to-ground).  A'i 
entire  new  gcncraiion  of  highly  advanced  dclen.se  systems  developed  I'.y 
the  former  Soviet  Uiiioii  i.s  now  available  for  export.  Sysicms  such  as 
SA-IO  and  SA-12  groutid-ba.sed  antiaircraft  missiles  and  .su[)poriing 
surveillance  and  command  and  conliol  systems  arc  on  the  market.  While 
DoD  now  has  an  inerca.sed  understanding  of  these  systems,  they  remain  a 
serious  challenge  to  quick  and  successful  prosecution  of  an  air  campaign. 

Force  Sfruetu.»'c  and  CapabiHtics 
FORCE  STRUCTURE 

The  Bollom-Up  Review  uicntificd  the  need  tor  an  aviation  foiee  stiue'.ure  somewhat  below  the 
previous  Administration’s  Base  Force,  but  still  capable  of  meeting  luture  requiremcnls.  Tbe 
rclaticmship  of  the  future  force  structure  to  the  Ba.se  Force  is  shown  in  Talile  V-7. 
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Table  V-7 


Bottom>llp  Re’  "  w  Force  vs.  Base  Force 
(FIxed-WIng  and  VSTOL  Fighter/Attack  Aircraft) 


Base  Force 
(End-FY1997) 

Bottom-Up  Review  Force 
(End-FY  1997) 

Percentage 

Change 

PAA 

Wings 

PAA 

PAA 

Air  Force 

26.25 

1,890 

20 

1,440 

-23.8 

Active 

15.25 

1,098 

13 

936 

-14.8 

Reserve 

2.75 

198 

1 

72 

-63.6 

Guard 

8.25 

594 

6 

432 

-27.3 

Naval  Aviation^ 

17 

1,128 

15 

790 

-29.9 

Navy  active 

11 

648 

10 

392 

-39.5 

Navy  reserve 

2 

120 

1 

38 

-68.3 

Marine  active 

3 

288 

3 

312'= 

-r  8.3'= 

Marine  reserve 

1 

72 

1 

48=' 

-33.3'=' 

®  Air  Force  wings  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  units  that  could  be  formed 
assuming  each  had  72  fighter/attack  aircraft,  as  found  in  a  fuily-structured  wing.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  wings  are  structured  differently,  having  both  fighter/attack  and  support  aircraft; 
only  the  fighter/attack  aircraft  are  considered  here.  Navy  wings  have  fewer  fighter/attack 
aircraft  than  Air  Force  wings,  while  Marine  Corps  wirgs  have  more 
^  Naval  aviat(On  Primary  Aircraft  Authorized  (FAA)  reflects  current  Navy/Marine  tactical  aircraft 
integration  policy. 

With  effects  of  integration,  268  PAA  will  be  available  to  support  a  MAGTF  directly;  includes 
reduction  in  AV-8B  PAA  from  140  to  120.  The  level  may  be  restored  to  140  pending  decisions 
on  an  AV-  8B  remanufacturing  program. 

Does  not  include  24  A-4M  aircraft  that  are  being  retired.  A  decision  has  not  yet  been  made  as 
to  whether  the  replacement  aircraft  will  be  fixed-  or  rotory-wing. 


The  Ail  Furcc  will  have  a  total  of  22. 1  fighter  wing  cguivalem.s  (FWEs)  at  the  end  of  FY  1994. 
During  FY  1995,  approximately  1.1  F-16  FWEs  and  0.5  F-15C  FWEs  will  be  retired.  Some  24 
F-16C/D  airerafl  arc  planned  for  delivery  during  FY  1995.  An  additional  net  reduction  of  0.5 
wings  will  be  made  during  FY  1996  to  reach  the  Botlom-Up  Review  goal  of  20  wings.  The 
resulting  force  will  include  the  mix  of  aircraft  .shown  in  Table  V-8. 
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TabteV-8 

Composition  of  Air  Force  Wings  —  End-FY  1996 
(Fighter  Wing  Equivaients  ^ — FWEs) 

Aircraft  Type 

Mission 

Total 

FWEs 

Active 

FWEs 

Reserve 

FWEs 

F-15C/D 

Air  superiority 

4.1 

3.5 

0.6 

F-15E/F-111F 

Long-range  attack 

1 .9/0.75 

1 .9/0.75 

0 

F-16C/D 

Multirole* 

10.25 

5.05 

5.2 

F-117 

Attack 

0.5 

0.5 

0 

F-4G 

Defense  suppression 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

A-10 

Close  air  support 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1  Total 

20.0 

13.0 

7.0 

*  Capable  of  both  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  operations. 


The  Air  Force  will  retire  the  F-4G  Wild  Weasel  in  f  V  1997  and  the  F-1 1 1  in  FY  1999,  Alter 
FY  2000,  F-15Es  will  replace  the  F-1 1 1’s  long-range  strike  capability.  Alter  they  receive 
conventional  bombing  upgrades,  B-lBs  and  B-2s  will  supplement  the  F-15E  in  this  role.  Some 
F-1 6s  and  F-1 5s  will  be  modified  to  assume  the  F-4G’s  role  of  locating  and  destroying  enemy 
radar-guided  surface-to-air  missile  sites.  Most  older  models  of  the  F- 1 6  will  be  replaced  with 
newer  models,  ii.cluding  specially-moditled  versions  operated  liy  air  defcn.se  squadrons  in  the 
continental  United  States  (CONUS),  Air  National  Guard  F-1 5  and  F-1 6  units  will  retain 
respon.sibility  for  the  air  defense  mission. 

Naval  aviation  also  is  being  restructured.  The  Navy  will  retire  2  active  and  1  reserve  earner  air 
v/ing  (CVW),  leaving  10  active  wings  and  1  reserve  wing.  A-6  attack  aircraft  are  being  retired 
at  an  accelerated  pace,  with  the  last  of  these  aircraft  scheduled  to  leave  the  force  in  FY  1997. 
With  the  A-6’s  retirement,  the  Navy  will  deploy  two  types  ol  strike  aircraft  aboard  ii.s  carriers; 
F/A-18S  and  F-1 4s.  A  modest  air-to-ground  upgrade  is  being  added  to  .some  F-1 4s  to  give  them 
the  ability  to  drop  la.ser-guided  bombs  from  medium  to  high  altitudes;  aircraft  with  this  feature 
v/ill  be  available  beginning  in  199v.  With  tliis  upgrade,  both  the  F-14  and  the  17A-18  will  be 
multimission  systems,  increasing  force  Ilexibility. 
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I  The  striiciurc  of  the  basic  CVW  will  evolve  througlunii  Oie  1990s  as  A-6s  arc  phased  out  of  the 

I  force  in  favor  of  a  mix  of  new  F/A-18s  and  modified  older  F-14  fighters  (see  Table  V-9).  The 

number  of  fighicr/atlack  aircraft  per  CVW  will  be  reduced  to  50  from  about  60  today.  To 
;  provide  additional  combat  power  for  major  deployments,  the  Navy  is  exploring  the  possibility  ol 

i  augmenting  can  iers  having  fewer  than  60  aircraft  with  aircralt  deploying  from  the  United  States. 

!  Over  the  longer  term,  an  entirely  new  naval  multirole  aircraft,  po.ssibly  employing  short  takeoff 

and  vertical  landing  (STOVL)  teclinology,  could  be  developed  using  the  technology  that  results 
^  from  the  .lAST  program. 


I 
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Table  V*9 


Carrier  Air  Wings  In  Transition 


Air  Wing  Type 

Aircraft  Type 
(PAA  per  CVW) 

Number  of  Air  Wings 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

FY  97 

FY  98 

FY  99 

Transitional 

F-14  (20).  F/A-18  (20),  A-6  (16) 

3 

Power 

Projection 

F-14  (20).  F/A-18  (24),  A-6  (16) 

5 

6 

3 

36  Hornet 

F-14  (14),  F/A-1  8  (36) 

2 

4 

7 

■ra 

10 

10 

Reserve 

F-14  (14),  F./A-18(36) 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  Total  Navy  Combat  Aircraft  (PAA)‘ 

704 

566 

496 

430 

430 

430 

Marine  integration  provides  up  to  84  F/A-1 8  aircraft  per  year  to  meet  total  carrier 
requirements  (60  aircraft  long  term  —  36  aclive/24  reserve  —  plus  up  to  24  active  aircraft 
temporarily  during  transitions). _ 


The  Marine  Crjips  will  maintain  lour  air  winys  (three  aeiive  atui  one  reserve)  ihrouyhoul  llie 
program  period.  Significant  clianges  are  planned,  however,  in  the  structuie  of  these  wing.s. 
rellecting  ihe  incroa.scd  iiucgraiion  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  operations.  'The  future  will  see 
ihiee  aciiv  •  and  two  re.seive  Marine  F/A-iS  .s(|iiadidns  ;ind  (.me  active  FA-oB  .squadron  ojH'ialing 
continuously  as  part  of  CVWs,  significantly  enhancing  capabilities  for  littoral  oiierations. 


Marine  air  wings  will  be  equipped  as  shown  in  'lahle  V- 1  In  atidilion  '  )  the  single-scat  17A-1.S 
(which  is  identical  to  Navy  models),  the  Marine  Corps  employs  the  two-.seat  I7A-  iXl)  as  a 
multirole  attack,  reconnaissance,  and  tactical  air  control  aircraft.  The  D  version  of  the  17A-1X  is 
specialized  for  night  and  adverse-weather  operations. 


Table  V-10 

Composition  of  Marine  Air  Wings  —  End-FY  1996 
(Fixed-Wing  and  VSTOL  Combat  Aircraft  —  PAA  and  Squadrons) 

Aircraft  Type 

Mission 

Active  PAA 
(Squadrons) 

Reserve  PAA 
(Squadrons) 

Total  PAA 
(Squadrons) 

F/A-1 8A/C 

Multirole 

120  (10) 

72  (G) 

192  (16) 

F/A-1 8D 

Multirolc 

72  (6) 

0 

CM 

AV-8B 

Close  air  support 

140  (7) 

0 

140  (7) 

I  Total  for  All  Wings 

404  (29) 

CAFAUIUHES 

In  evaluating  future  force  requiiements,  the  BcUlom  Up  Review  determined  that  about  10  An 
Force  tighter  wings,  augmented  by  long-range  bomber  aircrail.  would  be  needed  to  light  and 
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win  a  single  MRC.  From  this  force  building  block,  a  rcquiremcni  for  20  figluer  wings,  plus 
bomber  aircraft,  was  established  for  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs. 

Nava!  aviation  requirements  assume  the  commitment  of  four  to  five  carrier  air  wings  and  the 
Marine  aviation  eiemenus  of  four  to  five  brigade-equivalents  to  a  single  MRC.  Because  of 
overseas  presence  requirements  and  the  flexible  nature  of  amphibious  forces,  however,  a  total 
force  of  1 1  carrier  air  wings  and  7  brigade-equivalents  is  planned. 

Forces  for  lesser  contingencies  would  be  drawn  from  this  basic  structure.  In  these  smaller 
operations,  aviation  elements  could  be  employed  jointly  or  alone.  In  most  cases,  they  would  be 
dispatched  very  early  to  the  scene  of  a  crisis,  which  could  impose  significant  demands  on  air 
mobility  and  ba.se  support. 

^.n  an  MRC,  aviation  forces  would  be  key  to  .securing  a  lodgment  in  the  theater,  establishing  air 
superiority,  detemng  or  slowing  the  advance  of  enemy  forces,  conducting  operations  against 
enemy  centers  ol  gravity,  and  laying  the  abutment  for  a  sea  and  air  bridge  to  support  the 
introduction  of  follow-on  forces.  In  a  two-MRC  .scenario,  the  inherent  llexibility  of  aviation 
forces  would  permit  the  rapid  rotation  of  air  combat  power  between  theaters  to  ensure  the  defeat 
of  a  second  aggre.ssor. 

The  bulk  of  early-deploying  aviation  forces  would  be  u.scd  to  establish  local  air  superiority  and 
to  attack  enemy  ground  forces.  A  principal  problem  in  conducting  air-to-ground  operations  is 
effectively  employing  existing  antiarmor  munitions,  while  minimizing  aircraft  attrition.  One 
solution  is  to  supprc.ss  medium-altitude  SAMs  and  hostile  fighters,  thus  allowing  U.S.  aircraft 
to  operate  above  the  more  numerous  and  difficult-to-dctcct  lower-altitude  antiaircraft  threats. 
Operation  Desert  Storm  showed  how  attractive  operating  from  a  medium-altitude  sanctuary'  can 
be  in  minimizing  aircraft  attrition.  This  concept  is  radically  different  from  the  tactics  that  were 
planned  for  the  early  phases  of  a  NATOAVarsaw  Pact  war,  where  most  attack  aircraft  entering 
enemy  airspace  w'ould  have  traveled  virtually  at  tree-top  level  to  avoid  fighter  aircraft  and  the 
extensive  network  of  radar-guided  SAM  .sy.stcms.  One  complication  of  medium-altitude 
operations,  however,  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  aircraft  to  locate  and  classify  targets  accurately. 
Guiding  weapons  to  them  is  even  more  difficult.  To  close  this  gap,  development  of  a  variety  of 
more  effective  weapons  —  such  as  the  Joint  Standoff  Weapon  (JSOW)  and  Joint  Direct  Attack 
Munition  (JDAM)  —  is  being  expedited. 

An  important  con.sideration  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  aviation  forces  is  the  role  (d 
low-observable,  or  stealth,  aircraft.  Inherent  in  stealth  technology  is  a  significant  degree  of 
offensive  air  capability  because  of  the  increased  capability  to  operate  in  defended  airspace. 
Future  trends  in  aviation  forces  will  see  an  increa.se  in  the  number  of  systems  with  this 
technology,  such  as  the  B-2  bomber  and  the  F-22  fighter  being  developed  for  the  Air  Force. 
During  the  next  century,  aircraft  derived  from  the  JAST  program  will  substantially  mcrea.se 
the  percentage  (d  aviation  forces  that  benefit  from  reduced  signatures. 

At  pre.sent,  k)w-observablc  aircraft  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  lorce,  the  current  example 
being  the  36  .^u  Force  F-1 17A  attack  aircraft.  Selective  employment  of  thc.se  aircraft  in  a 
well-managed  air  campaign,  such  as  was  accompli.shed  during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  can 
provide  critically  important  damage  against  high-value  point  targets  such  as  command  and 
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control  centers  and  air  delcnse  sites.  The  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  makes  it  [H)ssible  to  slow 
signil'icanily  the  pace  (and  cost)  olThe  technological  evolution  previously  planned  loi  a\  ialion 
forces,  procuring  fewer  numbers  and  types  of  these  low-observabic  designs  at  reduced  rates.  I  'oi 
the  forc.secablc  future,  therefore,  air  operations  will  be  conducted  by  a  mix  of  stealth  aiui 
non-stealth  forces,  with  each  element  employed  to  its  best  advantage. 

Air  Force  Fighter/Bomber  Forces 

The  Air  Force  provides  versatile  and  responsive  striking  power  for  employment  worldwide  on 
short  notice.  The  Air  Force  has  instituted  signilicant  changes  in  its  aviation  forces  to  cnhatice 
capabilities  for  the  po.st-Cold  War  era.  Emphasis  is  being  given  to  joint  operations  and  rapid 
power  projection  for  sustained  combat.  Additionally,  the  conventional  capabilities  of  the  Ait- 
Force  long-range  bomber  force  have  .  'or.  incorporated  into  regional  warfighting  strategies. 

In  an  MRC,  long-range  bombers  coii!'  •'liver  ma.ssive  conventional  firepower  tiuickly, 
anywhere  in  the  world.  In  conjunciio.  ih  land  and  sea-btised  strike  aircraft,  bombers  c;m 
attack  enemy  command,  control,  commuriications,  and  intelligence  (C^Ij  systems,  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  and  fielded  forces. 

Composite  wings  arc  a  key  coniponcnl  of  Air  Force  power  projection  capttbiliiy.  These  new 
units,  each  including  a  mix  of  airerttft  types  (sec  Table  V- 1 1 ),  prt.'vidc  increased  responsiveness 
and  geographii.al  and  operational  tlexibiiity  over  conventionally  structured  wings.  One  air/land 
wing,  an  intervention  wing,  and  a  special  operations  wing  arc  being  tailored  to  perform  specific 
operations  in  a  wide  an  ay  of  contingencies.  A  fourth  composite  wing  is  currently  being 
organized.  The  increased  readine.ss  and  cohesivenc.ss  of  Ihe.se  tinits  w'ill  help  csttiblish  early  air 
superiority,  attack  enemy  ground  targets,  and  secure  a  stable  foothold  in  distant  contingencies. 


Composition  of  Air  Force  Composite  Wings 
(Typical  PAA  Combat  and  Support  Aircraft) 

Table  V-11 

Wing 

Air 

Superiority 

Multirole 

Ground 

Attack 

Long-Range 

Bombers 

Support 

Aircraft 

Power  Projection 

12 

18 

12 

7 

6 

Air/Land 

0 

18 

15 

_ 2 _ i 

33 

The  Air  Force  can  itijecl  seven  to  eight  FWEs  into  theater  as  an  initial  response  to  an  MR('  with 
mote  FWEs  within  the  first  month.  Two  principal  strengths  of  land-ba.scd  aviation  forces  arc 
their  cajiacity  for  high  sortie  rates  and  the  high  percentage  of  their  sorties  that  can  be  dedicated 
to  ground  attack.  Enhancements  in  stealth,  precision  munitions,  and  all-weatiier  technolugies 
are  planned,  by  the  turn  oi'  the  century,  to  .signilicanlly  increase  the  lethality  of  both  lotig-iatige 
bomhcis  and  lighters. 
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*Foic9s  realign  due  to  basing  actions 


Avialu'n  loices  play  a  signiticanl  and  uniioiiiji  role  in  kccpini:  llic  peace  overseas.  Air  I'orcc 
overseas  presence  units  include  six  l-Wics  pcrnianenily  stationed  in  the  I’acilic  and  lAiiupe. 
and  tmother  two  IA\nis  currently  .supporting  long-ierm  opeiations  in  Soutliuest  Asia,  ihe 
Medileriancan,  and  'ruikcy.  These  lorccs  help  cany  out  U..S.  cuininitinciUs,  pronioii.:  regional 
stability,  deter  aggies.sion,  and  provide  a  rapid  means  o!  'e.spon.ding  to  crises. 
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Bomber  Modernization 

The  future  promises  major  advancements  in  bomber  capabilities  and  in  the  munitions  that 
bomber  forces  carry.  Preci.sion  weapons  now  in  development  will  be  integrated  on  bomber 
aircraft  as  well  as  on  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  fightcr/attack  aircraft.  Standoff 
precision  weapons  —  such  as  the  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Mi.ssile  (TSSAMj,  .ISOVV. 
Conventional  Air-Launched  Crui.se  Mi.ssile  (CALCM),  and  Have  Nap  mi.ssile  —  help  long-iaiigc 
bombers  attack  targets  that  could  otherwi.sc  be  inaccessible  because  of  heavy  enemy  delenses, 
even  with  significant  supfucssion  of  enemy  air  delen.ses  (SCAD)  support. 


Tab!oV-12 

Air  Force  Long-Range  Bomber  Inventory  (PA A) 

Aircraft  Type 

Mission 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1597 

B-52H 

^Long-range  attack 

64 

40 

40 

40 

B-IB 

Long-range  attack 

84 

60 

60 

GO 

B-2 

Long-range  attack 

4 

7 

11 

12 

As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  bomber  force  is  composed  t)l  B-2.  B- 1 B,  and  B-.S21 1 
aircraft  (see  Table  V-12).  The  first  B-2  .squadron  will  be  operational  by  1997.  'I'lie  B-2  can 
penetrate  heavily  defended  areas  to  strike  critical  targets  anywhere  in  the  world  while  remaining 
virtually  undetectable  in  night/advcrse-wcathcr  operations.  B-2  bombers  will  carry  a  full 
complement  of  gravity  weapons  as  well  as  preci.sion  munitions,  making  them  extiemcly 
capable  and  versatile  power  projection  platfoims. 

The  B-IB,  being  reoriented  to  a  conventional  role  by  the  end  ol'  1997,  will  be  the  backbone  of 
the  conventional  bomber  torce.  By  the  end  ol  the  decade,  programmed  upgrades  will  give  the 
B-IB  a  precision  munitions  ca|)abilily,  enhanced  electronic  countcimea'.ures,  and  arlViiiiecd 
navigation  systems  integrated  with  the  Global  I’ositioiiing  .System  (GBS).  In  the  neat  leim, 
tne  B-IB  will  be  equipped  to  deliver  cluster  munitions,  winch  will  increase  its  clleciixeness 
again.st  large  area  targets. 


The  B-52H  lorce  wall  receive  modilicatitms  to  carry  additional  standoll  |)recision  weapniis  as 
they  become  available  and  to  carry  i'.on|)ieci.sion  weainuis  that  camioi  now  be  delivered.  As  the 
only  CALCM  carrier,  this  aircraft  w'ill  jierlorm  standoff  conventional  mi.ssioiis  while  supiioiiing 
the  Navy  with  .sea  surveillance,  mine-laying  o|ieialions,  and  surface  attacks  wntli  the  1  larpoon 
missile. 


At  pre.sctu,  long-range  bomber  forces  would  be  u.sed,  as  they  were  in  Oiiciatiun  Desert  Sioim,  to 
dclivci  large  quantities  cd'  gravity  bombs  or  cluster  munitions  against  area  taigcls,  such  as  giouiul 
force  units,  airfields,  and  railyards.  In  the  future,  the  iong-iange  caiialnli'y  pmvided  by  bonibeis 
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could  make  ihcni  ilio  Tirsi  heavy  weajion  sysfcm  on  ihe  scene  in  a  rapidly  developing  crisis, 
parlicuhuiy  in  regions  where  the  United  States  does  not  routinely  maintain  Imces.  The  current 
and  programmed  capabilities  ol' the  bomber  force  will  ensure  it  remains  a  very  Hexible  and 
responsive  striking  force  that  complements  land-  and  .sea-based  lighter/aitack  forces. 

Naval  A\iation  Fighter/Attuck  Farces 

Naval  and  Marine  air  wings  are  self-sustaining  lorces,  capable  ol  conducting  prolonged 
operations  independent  ol  basing  rights,  'fhis  capability  derives  primarily  Irom  the  ability  of 
naval  forces  to  maintain  sea  lines  ol  communication  and  resupply.  In  conjtmciion  with  ground 
and  Air  I  nice  units,  nawd  and  Marine  aviation  elements  constitute  an  enabling  force,  providing 
at)  initial  lespon.se  to  aggression  and  suppoiting  the  deployment  and  establishment  of  land-based 
forces. 

Power  projection  in  support  of  littoral  warfare  remains  a  top  priority  for  the  Navy.  Carrier-based 
aircrat  t  are  capable  of  a  full  range  of  other  operations,  however,  from  overseas  presence  and 
humanitarian  assistance  to  peacekeeping  and  peace  cnlorcemcni.  Because  of  their  inherent 
flexibility,  canicr  forces  can  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  initial  deployment  and  then  be 
iccontigurcd  as  the  operation  unlolds,  to  support  emerging  lequirements. 

Maiine  ait  elcmeiUs  aie  employed  as  part  e.i  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  forces  (MAG  I  I  s). 
Operating  from  ships  or  land  bases,  Marine  aircraii  provide  oftensive  and  deiensive  suitport  as 
well  as  close  air  suppoit  for  Mtuine  ground  units.  In  an  amphibious  operation, , sea-based  aircratt 
w'ould  provide  the  ;ur  support  initially  required  by  a  MAGI  f.  Once  a  foothold  had  been 
established  in  the  region,  Marine  aircraft,  with  their  expeditionary  support,  would  move  cpiit  kly 
ashore,  where  they  would  operate  from  expeditionary  fields,  created  it  necessary  liy  tint  landing 
fore  usuig  lemporaty  matting,  expeditionary  airlields  include  ail  of  the  command,  control,  and 
logistics  elements  necc.ssary  lor  combat  operations,  and  they  c.m  easily  be  redeployed  to  other 
locations,  should  circumstances  warrant. 

Specialized  Sup  u>ri  Farces 

.Speciali/ed  stipfioit  loices  aie  taking  em  added  importance  in  the  iiosi-Ciold  War  era.  '1  he.s.. 
Irircos  perfoim  a  w'ide  range  ol  functions  during  all  phases  ol  niilit.iry  operations,  'fhree  of 
their  mo.st  important  missions  are  air-to-air  refueling,  cleclionic  w'arlare/SU.AD,  and  aerial 
reconnaissance. 

Aerial  rriueling  is  critical  to  the  effective  employmeiu  ol  aviation  loices.  Not  only  do  tanker 
airciall  lacilUaic  rapid  global  mobility;  they  have  a  tremendous  loicc-niuliii'ilying  ellect  in  the 
conduct  01  air  opeiaiions.  Airboine  refueling  signilicantly  extends  the  operational  lange  and 
ciiduiance  ol  aviation  forces;  it  increa.ses  elfective  combat  tempos;  and  it  enhances  l^■xi!1ih^y 
in  the  employmeiu  ol  both  land-  and  .sea  ba.sed  aviation  fomis.  Aerial  relueling  aircralt  loi 
in-tlieatei  em|)loymcnt  include  Air  force  long-iange  tankers  discussed  in  the  mobility  section,  as 
well  as  Navy  and  Maiine  Corps  tactical  aircraii.  With  the  retiiement  ol  tlu.-  A  b,  die  Na\'y  will 
rely  piiinaiily  on  nuiltiinission  S  3.s  and  17A  IX  f7f.s,  while  the  Mai  ine  Coips  will  depend  on  it-, 
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Eleciionic  warfare  and  air  defense  suppression  forces  pnnide  ilie  eapahiliiy  to  loeaie,  avoid, 
or  neulrali/.c  enemy  air  defenses.  A  mix  of  lelha!  and  non-leihal  SI:AD  as  well  as  eleciionic 
jamming  and  decciition  teeliniques  was  used  with  great  success  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  all  operate  aircrall  for  these  purposes,  as  shown  in  Table 
V-13.  Previously  planned  improvements  to  the  Navy’s  EA-6B  tactical  oloclronic  warfare  aircndt 
—  the  Advanced  Capabilities  (ADVCAP)  modifications  —  have  been  cancelled  becau.se  of  the 
high  cost  of  the  upgrade  and  the  diminished  threats  of  the  posi-Cold  War  era. 


Table  V-13 

Airborne  Electronic  Warfare  Aircraft 
(Inventory  Holdings  as  of  FY  1993) 

Surveillance  /  Electronic 
IntelPgence 

Support  Jammers 
(Standoff  and  Escort) 

Lethal  Suppression 

Rivet  Joint  /  RC-135 
(14  A/C  -  Air  Force) 

EF-111 

(40  /VC  -  Air  Force) 

F-4G  Wild  V/easol 
(53  A/C  -  Air  Force) 

EP-3 

(12  /VC  -  Navy) 

EC-130  Compass  Call 
(13  /VC  -  Air  Force) 

F-16/  F-15  HARM^'t’ 

(100/0  /VC  -  Air  Force) 

ES'3 

(16  A/C  -  Navy) 

E,A-6B 

(131  A/C  -  Navy/Marine  Corps) 

C;A  10/A  ^;UAnri<.T  b 

t  \  t  yj  !  f\  \  ir-vt  tivi 

(980  /VC  -  Navy/Marine) 

EA-6B^ 

(131  NQ  -  Navy/Marine  Corps) 

EA-GB'^ 

(131  A/C  -  Navy/Marino  Corps) 

®  F-16S,  F-15S,  A-Gs,  and  F/A-18S  are  not  currently  able  to  use  tho  most  accurate  HARM  firing  mocJo.s  I 
These  aircraft  have  overlapping  capability:  the  rniss'ons  noted  here  are  secondary.  | 

With  the  l  -4G’s  projected  retirement  in  1997  and  tlie  cancellation  of  the  FA-bB  ADVCAP 
improvements,  the  Department  wants  to  ensure  th.it  aviation  forces  will  not  have  difficulty 
carrying  out  their  missions,  no  maltei  how  the  threat  evolves.  Accordingly,  the  Dcjiartnicnt  is 
conducting  a  comprehensive  study  to  determine  the  adequacy  ol  tactical  electronic  warfare 
capability.  The  sturly  will  evaluate  requirements  lor  electronic  wai  b.re  aircralt;  aircraft 
self  protection  and  exiiendable  countermeasures;  lethal  and  non  Ictlial  suppression  of  enemy  an 
dcfen.sc.s;  the  compalihiliiy  of  projected  electronic  warlare  capabilities  with  low  ribservable 
technologies;  and  projected  iidvances  in  command  and  control  warlare  (C’-W).  The  rcsulis  will 
he  used  to  identify  the  future  capatnlilics  that  the.se  foiccs  may  requiic,  both  in  the  long  and 
shoit  term.  In  the  interim,  the  Air  Force  plans  to  field  I  - lbs  modilied  with  upgraded  HAKM 
missiles.  .Additionally,  selected  l'-!5.s  will  be  given  an  enhanced  ca|iability  to  detect,  idenlily, 
U/Cate,  and  destroy  enemy  air  defense  radars.  Neither  ol  the.se  modilied  systems  is  intended  to 
completely  replace  the  F'-4G  at  this  time. 

In  theater,  aiiboriU'  reconnaissance  and  sui  veillance  .systems  aic  a  piimaiy  souice  of  inliunialii.m 
on  enemy  foices  and  giound  installations.  These  systems  oiler  a  numbei  ol  capabilities  that 
cannot  he  cuirently  duplicated  by  satellites.  Impiovenienis  iilaniied  loi  the  luturc  will  allow 
increa.scd  ii.se  to  be  made  ol  satellite  systems,  which  can  collect  d.ita  woiUKvide  iiKleiiendent  ol 
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basing  and  overnight  rights.  Additionally,  many  combat  aircral'i  (lor  example,  R-2s,  V-  1  ^Hs, 
F/A-  IXs,  and  RAH-66s)  are  or  will  be  equipped  with  increasingly  capable  wcano-'.;,  u  ^cung 
.sensors  that  will  contribute  to  broader  situation  awareness.  Some  specialized  airborne 
reconnaissance  .systems  arc  needed  to  bridge  coverage  gaps  between  satellite  systems  and 
combat  aircraft,  however.  Airborne  reconnai.ssancc  .systems  fall  into  two  categories:  standoff 
aircraft,  which  operate  outside  the  range  of  enemy  air  defenses,  and  penetrating  systems,  which 
can  be  operated  dirccUy  over  enemy  territory  (.sec  Table  V-14). 


Airborne  Reconnaissance  and  Surveillance  Forces 
(Total  Inventory) 

Table  V-14 

standoff 

Current 

Planned 

Penetrating 

Current 

Planned 

Systems 

(FY  1993) 

(FY  1997) 

Systems 

(FY  1993) 

(FY  1997) 

E-2C  Hawkeye 

79 

RF-4C 

36 

18 

E-3B/C  AWACS 

34 

F-14A  TARPS 

49 

49 

E-8C  JSTARS 

20 

F/A-1BD  (RC) 

C 

31 

U-2R 

38 

38 

Pioneer 

25 

0 

RC-135V/W 

14 

14 

CRUAV 

0 

400 

EP-3E 

12 

12 

SHUAV 

10 

4.V 

ES-3A 

16 

16 

Interim  M/A 

0 

10 

OV-1D 

54 

0 

UAV 

0 

TBD 

RU-21 

21 

0 

HALE  UAV 

T3D 

TBD 

RV-1D 

13 

0 

RC-12 

48 

36 

DHC-7 

9 

9 

Note:  TBD  =  To  be  determined. 

These  aircraft  are  nearing  completion  of  development  and  are  slated  to  become  operational  in 

FY  1997. 

_ 

] 


Penetrating  aircraft  carry  imaging  sen.sors  for  closc-up  applications.  At  present,  must  such 
systems  are  film  cameras  canied  on  reconnai.ssancc  fighters.  By  the  end  of  the  Iri'Jtls,  however, 
ilic  pencirator  force  will  consist  mostly  of  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  fUAV).  Many 
reconnais.sance  fighters  (RF-8s,  RA-5Cs,  and  mo.st  ol  ib.e  Kl'-4s)  have  already  been  retired,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  remaining  airciaft  will  leave  .service  soon.  'Fhe  cuirent  force  ol  l'-14A  'faciical 
Aerial  Reconnaissance  Rod  System  (  TARPS)  aircraft  and  a  small  force  o!  Kl'-4s  carrying  lilin 
cameras,  plus  a  small  force  oi  F/A-lSDs  carrying  cleciro-opiical  cameras  developed  under  the 
Advanced  Tactical  Air  Reconnaissance  .Sssiem  (AfAR.S)  program,  will  be  maintained  as  a  hedge 
against  uncertainties  in  UAV  acquisition. 

Slandid  syslcrns  carry  long  range  sensors,  such  as  radars  and  s’gna's  iiueiiigcnce  (SIGbN'l ) 
collectors.  The.se  syslerus  provide  most  ol  the  information  used  u-  .o.-^ess  pic  |.rogre.s.s  ol  a 
combat  operation;  they  also  provide  targeting  data  for  ground  lorces  and  combat  aircrali  The 
most  modern  and  capable  siandolf  .systems  will  bo  tr.ainlained  llii'aiglioul  the  program  period. 
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These  include  E-2s  and  E-3,s  tor  airspace  surveillance,  early  warning,  and  lighter  coniiol;  L'-2s 
lor  ground  reconnaissance;  and  RC-135s,  EP-3s,  E.S-3s,  and  RC-i2s  for  signals  iiuelligence. 

The  E-8C  (JSTARS)  system  w  dl  enter  service  in  the  latter  hall'  t)l'  the  decade.  Several  older 
systems  —  RlJ-21s,  RV-H''-..  and  OV-lDs  — will  he  pha.sed  ou'  cndrely  in  the  niid-199()s. 

Aviation  Rt’ser  ve  Components 

The  missions,  and  thercKne  the  structure,  ol' aviation  reserve  lorccs  ditl'er  across  the  services. 

Air  Force  reserve  component  units  arc  lully  integrated  into  war  plans,  and  could  be  among  the 
first  to  respond  in  a  crisis.  They  are  al.so  assuming  a  more  active  role  in  supporting  peacetime 
operations.  The  Navy  has  traditionally  operated  its  rc.scrv'c  air  wings  as  foMow-on  forces. 

The  Marine  Corps  employs  its  rc.scrvc  forces  as  augmentation  and  reinforcement  lor  acii\e 
component  wing.s. 

Reserve  component  mi.ssions  are  changing,  however.  The  Air  Force  is  iransfeiTing  some  B-.32 
and  B-1  bombers  from  the  active  lorce  to  the  rc.se iwe;;  and  is  expanding  the  strategic  lift  and 
tanker  capability  ol  its  reserve  components  The  Air  Force  also  has  given  its  resene  forces 
responsibility  for  air  dcfen.se  operations  in  the  continental  United  Stales.  The  Navy  has 
developed  plans  to  maintain  a  rescrvc/iraining  carrier  as  part  of  its  flici.  This  ship  will  be 
manned  in  part  by  reserve  personnel  and  will  he  capable  of  operating  with  a  combined 
Navy/Marinc  reserve  air  wing  aboard.  Although  u.scd  primarily  for  training,  the  carrier  could 
deploy  forward  for  limited  peiTids  to  relieve  demands  on  active  ftirces.  The  Marine  Coiyis  is 
undertaking  a  major  moderni/.ation  ol  its  reserve  forces,  replacing  aging  A-4  and  F-4  aii craft 
with  I7A- 1 8s.  The  Marines  also  arc  updating  carrier  tjualificalions  for  their  aircrews,  to 
facilitate  their  panicipation  in  the  combined  .Navy/Marine  rc.scrvc  ctinier  deployments. 

Readincs.s  and  Sustainability 

Operational  training  and  joint  exercises  are  key  to  the  readiness  and  combat  eli'cciiveness  ol 
aviation  forces.  Each  of  the  .services  maintains  cxccl’cnt  training  lacilitics  where  joint 
large-scale  livs’-fi.rc  exercises  can  be  held.  Major  aviation  Iraiihng  exercises  include  Red 
Flag/Green  Flag  at  Nellis  Air  I'orce  Ba.se,  Nevada;  cariicr  air  wing  exercises  at  Fallon,  Nevada; 
and  combined-arms  exercises  at  Twenty-Nine  Balms,  California.  Joint  exercises  planned  lor 
FY  1994  include  Tetim  Spirit  in  Korea  and  Agile  Ihovidei  in  the  United  Stales. 

Most  aviation  units  Iiavc  adequate  suitplies  ol  w'ar  re.servc  spares  and  mnniii  ms  There  is, 
however,  some  ttddilional  procurement  planned  during  the  next  several  years  to  alleviate 
shortfalls  of  wa:  reserve  spares  lor  F- 1  5E  lighters  and  B-1  B  bomlier  aircrall. 

Peacetime  tuuning  requirements  are  adequately  supported  by  stocks  of  re|deni,siiment  spares 
and  other  consumable  nuiierial.  However,  continued  constraints  on  supfily  s)sicm  funding  lor 
procurement  ol  spaic  parts  could  lead  to  future  shortfalls  at  the  operational  level.  .Such  shoiilalls 
could  occur  even  il  the  operational  level  were  adequately  funded  to  obtain  spares  from  the 
.supply  system.  As  a  result,  mission-capable  rales  would  decline  and  spare  parts  W'ould  luoe  to 
he  boirow'cd  liom  other  utiils  or  Irom  war  re.seivc  st;)cks  in  order  to  support  [leacelime  training 
01  contingency  operations.  Consequently,  the  Uepartmeni  will  he  seeking  relief  Irom  limitations 
i.m  replacing  supply  system  stocks  ilml  would  piecludc  meeting  readiness  objectives. 
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Modernization 

The  roles  and  missions  performed  by  avialion  forces  determine  their  moderni/alion  requiremcnis 
as  well  as  their  overall  structure.  Aviation  forces  must  be  equijiped  with  veiy  capable  aircraft 
that  are  easy  to  operate  and  maintain,  and  that  can  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers  at  an 
affordable  cost.  RcHecting  th^.se  considerations,  moderni/.aiion  programs  for  aviation  forces 
arc  designed  to; 

•  Sustain  aircralt  rm)derni/.ation.  New  aircraft  pia'-curcmeiu  must  sustain 
long-term  force  structure  goals,  protect  and  extend  the  U.S.  lead  in  stealth 
icchnologics,  and  prc.serve  es.scntial  elements  of  the  industrial  base. 

•  Improve  aircraft  survivability.  Modernization  initiatives  in  this  area  must 
take  advantage  of  advances  in  low  observability,  defense  supprc.ssion,  and 
the  promi.se  of  standoff  weapons,  to  reduce  aircraft  exposure  to  enemy  air 
defenses  and  enhance  singlc-pa.ss  target  destniction,  thus  increasing 
aircraft  surv'ivability. 

•  Dominate  the  informalioti  sphere.  Modernization  initiatives  in  this  area 
must  ensure  that  critical  targeting  and  intelligence  inlormation  is  available 
immediately  to  combat  forces,  while  denying  such  inlormation  to  the 
enemy. 

SUSTAIN  AIRCRA  FT  MODERN  HA  TION 

Changing  threats,  coupled  with  force  structure  reductions,  have  allowed  some  relaxation  ol 
Air  Force  and  Navy  fighter  and  attack  modernization  plans.  The  Multirolc  Hightci  (MRF)  and 
the.  A/F-X  long-range  attack  aircraft  programs  have  been  cancelled,  dele! ring  a  rephicemeni  for 
oldei  Air  Force  F-Kis.  Looking  to  the  fuiui  the  JAST  program  has  been  initi;ded  to  investigate 
lower-cost,  modular  engine  and  avionics  icchnologics  that  could  be  applied  to  families  id' 
joint-service,  muliirole  aircraft  and  associated  strike  weapon  systems  .icquircd  during  the  next 
ceniuiy  The  technology  demonsirativins  and  prototypes  developed  under  this  program  will 
provide  mature  icchnologics  and  a  basis  for  choosing  the  next-generation  rcplacem  mts  for 
several  current  aircraft  as  well  as  improve  the  design  technology  ba.se.  An  early  exanqile  ol  this 
effort  is  rcfiectcd  in  the  Department’s  commitment  to  a  phased  Adv;mccd  Sbori-Takeofl  Vertical 
Landing  (ASTOVL)  technology  demonstration  program  which  is  also  supported  by  the 
( ’ongiess. 

For  the  near  term,  two  aircralt  acquisition  prt'grams  —  the  F-22  and  !7a-  1 X  li/F  —  ;ue  being 
pursued  (.see  Table  V-15)  The  F-22,  under  development  liy  the  Air  Force,  will  sustain  the 
nation’s  lead  in  stealth  and  adv;mccd  avionics  technologies.  'I  be  F-22’.s  low-ob.scrvable  design 
and  superior  sensor  suite  will  allow  it  to  operate  virtually  auiomunously  in  the  early  plucscs 
of  a  conllict,  establishing  air  supeiiority  for  follow-on  operations,  even  in  the  presence  of 
sophisticated  enemy  air  delen.scs.  In  addition,  ilte  next  generation  improvements  in  leliabiliiy 
and  maintainability  offered  by  the  F-22  w'ill  enliance  its  availability  in  all  pb.ases  of  an  operation. 
The  17A-1X  L/l',  being  developed  for  the  Na\'y  and  Marine  Dorps,  builds  on  the  proven  combat 
capability  of  the  cut  rent  C  and  D  models  1 2'  this  aircraft.  The  new  versions  will  incorpiu  ate 
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improvements  in  range,  payload,  and  survivability,  which  will  recapiuic  many  of  the  capalulities 
lost  with  the  retirement  ol'  the  A-6. 


Table  V-15 


Aircraft  {Modernization  Programs 


Current  Dollars  (Millions) 

Year  w..en 
procurement 
objective  is 
reached 

FY  1993 
Actual 

FY  1994 
Budgeted 

FY  1995 
Planned 

FY  1996 
Planned 

F-22 

RDT&E 

1 ,925 

2,083 

2,461 

2,319 

Procurement 

— 

— 

— 

50 

FY  2011 

F/A-18E/F 

RDT&E 

843 

1,397 

1,348 

618 

Procurement 

— 

— 

— 

353 

TBD 

JAST 

RDT&E  (Navy) 

— , 

30 

100 

152 

RDT&E  (Air  Force) 

— 

— 

101 

152 

TBD 

F-14 

RDT&E 

120 

71 

172 

169 

Procurement 

331 

115 

158 

202 

FY  1991 

AV-8B 

RDT&E 

12 

18 

10 

12 

Procurement 

39 

167 

169 

276 

FY  2000 

AH-1W 

RDT&E 

10 

5 

16 

45 

Procurement 

122 

143 

142 

113 

FY  1 597 

F/A-18C/D 

RDTSE 

52 

57 

63 

51 

Procurement 

1,315 

1,697 

1,203 

1,252 

FY  1997 

F-15E 

RDT&E 

49 

66 

117 

127 

Procurement 

21 

29 

20 

7 

FY  1996 

F-16 

RDT&E 

109 

61 

93 

172 

Procurement 

599 

470 

101 

230 

FY  1997 

Note:  TED  =  To  be  determined. 
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The  Niivy  also  is  modcrni/ing  iis  older  I--14  lorco  by  addinji  a  limited  air-to-ground  capability 
to  about  hall'  of  the  current  inveiiioi  y,  r-14s  wiib  this  I'oaturo  will  be  introduced  in  1-Y  199V; 
most  non-upgraded  F-14s  will  be  rr^iircd  bel'orc  then.  Once  these  nioderni/ation  programs  are 
complete,  all  ol  the  power  projection  aircraU  in  the  carrier  lorce  will  have  mullimissitm 
capability.  The  Marine  Corps  is  upgrading  and  extending  the  .service  life  of  its  AV-SB  fleet 
by  rcmanufaeluring  older,  day-altack-only  aircraft  to  the  latest  nighl-attaclc/radar  configuration. 
Additionally,  the  AH-IW  Cobra  will  receive  both  ;i  night-targeting  and  integrated  weapons 
system.  The  remainder  of  U.,S.  fighter/attack  forces  —  F-1  .Ss,  F-16s,  A-  lOs,  and  17A-  1<S  C7Ds 
—  also  will  receive  modest  capability  upgrades. 

Moderni/.alion  programs  for  aviation  forces  will  preserve  needed  de.sign  and  production  capaeit' 
in  the  aerospace  industrial  base  as  overall  aircraft  procurement  rales  decline.  Almost  all  aircrali 
prime  contractors  cue  now'  operating  at  approximately  .SO  percent  of  capacity,  and  that  figure  is 
prtijceied  to  drop  to  40  percent  by  the  year  2000.  DoD’s  program  protects  core  industrial  base 
needs.  Procurement  of  both  the  F/A-1 «  F/F  and  the  F-12  at  modest  annual  rates  will  pre.serve 
aircraft  production  linc.s  for  future  needs.  The  dcmon.slralors  and  prototype  aircraft  to  be 
developed  as  part  of  the  .lAST  program  will  piovide  continued  support  for  critical  aircraft 
design  teams  and  expand  the  technology  and  design  ba.se  lor  future  strike  weapons  systems. 

IMPROVE  AIRCR \FT  SURVIVABILITY 

Improvements  are  being  made  in  the  air  to  air  and  air-to-ground  weapons  curried  by  combat 
aircraft.  Future  air-to-air  w'eupons  for  fighter  aircraft  will  include  enhanced  versions  of  both  the 
Ad''anccd  Medium-Range  Air-io-Air  Mi.ssilc  (AMRAAM)  and  the  Sidewinder  short-range 
missile.  The  grcaier  lethality  and  range  of  thc.sc  upgraded  systems  will  offer  a  distinct  advantage 
to  U.S.  forees  in  aerial  campaigns. 

New  air-to-ground  weapons  with  incrca.sed  .standoff  range  and  improved  accuracy  will  provide 
added  benefits  in  cmnbat  operations.  The.sc  include; 

•  The  ability  to  attack  highly  defended  targets  from  the  onset  of  hostilities, 
without  first  having  to  destroy  a  .scries  of  peripheral  tlelen.ses  sequentially. 

•  Ncuirali/.aiion  t'r  reduction  of  the  cffeciivene.ss  of  enemy  antiaircralt 
systems.  'Ibis  will  reduce  aircraft  los.ses  and  speed  the  follow'-on  u.sc  of 
direct  attack  weapons,  which  usually  are  le.ss  expensive  than  standoff 
systems.  To  counter  this  capability,  potential  adversaries  w-oukl  be  forced 
to  make  large  investments  in  upgraded  air  defen.ses  at  the  expense  of 
moderni/ing  their  offensive  forces. 

•  Extending  the  effective  reacli  of  piecision  weapons  fai  beyond  the  combat 
radius  of  the  delr  cry  platfoim,  and  w'lih  less  exjn  sure. 

•  Added  llexibiliiy  in  basing,  im.s.sion  louting.  and  attack  ojitions. 
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Key  munitions  programs  tor  FY  1995-99  include: 


•  AGM'13().  A  powered  version  of  the  2,()(K)-pound  GBU-15  glide  bomb, 
designed  to  strike  hi.'’b-va!uc,  heavily  defended  targets. 

•  Standoff  l.and  Attack  Mi.ssile  (SLAM).  An  imaging  infraretl  guided 
rnis.silc  variant  of  the  Harpoon  antiship  mi.ssile  optimized  for  precision 
attacks  on  surface  targets. 

•  Sensor  Fuzed  Weapon  (SFW),  A  tactical  munitions  dispcn.ser  containing 
10  BLU-108  submunitions,  each  with  4  Skeet  warheads  designed  to 
achieve  multiple  kills  against  mobile  armor. 


•  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munitions  (JDAM).  A  series  of  targeting  and  sensor 
enhancements  for  existing  general  purpo.sc  bombs.  Under  the  first  pha.se 
of  this  program,  bombs  will  be  provided  with  an  autonomous  navigation 
capability.  This  will  eliminate  current  shortfalls  in  adverse-weather 
operations  and  improve  accuracy  Iroiii  liicdiuin  anu  nign  ailnuues,  A 
subsequent  Product  Improvement  Program  (PIP)  will  focus  on  providing 
accuracy  equivalent  to  that  of  today’s  laser-guided  bombs. 


•  Joint  Standoff  Weapon  (JSOW).  A  longer-range,  acrodynamically 
efficient  tactical  munitions  dispcn.ser  with  excellent  autonomous 
navigation  capability.  The  baseline  variant,  which  will  carry  combined 
effects  bomblcts,  will  provide  an  accurate,  low-cost,  standoff  method  of 
delivering  tactical  munitions  in  all  types  of  weather.  A  follow-on  version 
will  carry  an  SFW-dcrived  BLU-108  payload  for  standoff  antiarmor 
capability.  Further  planned  improvements  will  provide  a  unitary  warhead 
and  a  man-in  thc-loop  .seeker  for  incrca.scd  accuracy  and  target 
discriminatiiin. 


•  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile  (TSSAM).  A  low-observable, 
long-range  missile  designed  for  u.sc  against  heavily  defended  targets. 
Thi.s  weapon  w'ill  be  pailicularly  useful  in  SLAD  missions. 


Key  elements  of  aviation  weapons  modemiz.ation  programs  arc  shown  in  Table  V-IO. 
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Table  V-16 

Aviation  Weapons  ModernuKition  Programs 

Current  Dollars  (Millions) 

Year  when 
procurement 
objective  is 
reached 

FY  1993 
Actual 

FY  1994 
Budgeted 

FY  1995 
Planned 

FY  1996 
Planned 

JDAM 

(Air  Force  and  Navy) 

RDT&E 

46.3 

107.6 

155.6 

127.7 

FY  2017 

JSOW 

(Air  Force  and  Navy) 

RDT&E 

Procurement 

68.6 

107.6 

155.6 

127.7 

25.7 

FY  2017 

SFW 

(Navy) 

RDT&E 

2.5 

25.5 

16.6 

ecw 

(Air  Force) 

Procurement 

17.7 

87.5 

108.8 

169.4 

FY  2002 

TSSAM 

(Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army) 

RDT&E 

Procurement 

* 

* 

383.2 

159.6 

230.3 

375.9 

130.0 

390.1 

* 

*  Information  unavailable. 

DOMINATE  THE  INFORMATION  SPHERE 

The  services  arc  beginning  to  field  a  new  generation  ot  airborne  rceonnaissanee  and  surveillance 
systems  that  can  provide  real-time  inl'ormation  to  a  wide  variety  ol'  users.  The  fast  pace  and 
increased  lethality  of  battlefield  operations  dictates  that  collection  of  this  information  and 
transmission  of  the  resulting  intelligence,  warning,  C^I,  and  targeting  data  to  combat  forces  be 
accomplished  in  a  tim  y  manner.  1  avy  Ii-2  and  Air  Force  E-3  forces  —  critical  lor  airspace 
surveillance,  warning,  and  fighter  contiol  — will  have  their  primary  sensors  upgraded  via  the 
Group  II  and  RSIP  programs.  In  addition,  E-3s  will  be  fitted  with  a  pa.ssive  detection  system, 
and  the  E-2s  will  receive  cooperative  engagement  capabilities.  Production  of  Air  I'orcc  E-8C 
(JSTARS)  radar  surveillance  aircraft  and  ground  station  modules  will  continue  throughout  the 
1990s,  greatly  improving  capabilities  for  detecting  and  tracking  moving  ground  vehicles. 

Plans  call  for  improving  many  other  airborne  reconnai.ssance  and  suiwcillance  systems  (see 
Table  V-17).  The  U-2R  force  will  be  equipped  with  new  engines  to  improve  aircraft 
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pcrlomianco  and  extend  the  system's  usable  Hie.  Two  deployable  ground  stations  also  are  being 
fielded  to  support  the  U-2R  force.  In  addition,  capabilities  for  satellite  data  relay  and  for  linking 
satellite  systems  to  multiple  mobile  ground  stations  may  be  improved.  The  RC- 1 35V/W 
Rivet  Joint  force,  which  carries  SIGINT  sensors,  will  be  upgraded  to  a  single  standardized 
coniiguratior  while  an  analysis  ol  joint  requirements  and  a  possible  follow-  on  system  is 
conducted.  Similarly,  the  EP-3E  force  of  SIGINT  aircraft  will  be  upgraded  to  a  standardized 
configuration  pending  completion  of  this  analysis. 


Table  V-17 

Airborne^  Reconnaissance  Modernization  Programs 


Current  Dollars  (Millions) 

Year  when 
procurement 
objective  is 
reached 

FY  1993 
Actual 

FY  1994 
Budgeted 

FY  1995 
Planned 

FY  1996 
Planned 

E-2C 

RDT&E 

6.4 

18.1 

58.8 

67.0 

Procurement 

177.2 

151.9 

514.6 

366  7 

FY  2003 

E-3 

1 

RDT&E 

bH 

85.0 

85.6 

66.7 

Upgrades 

Procurement 

4.6 

135.0 

202,5 

Continue 

E-8 

RDT&E 

171.0 

Procurement 

517.6 

FY  2002 

U-2 

■■ 

mam 

BB 

RDT&E 

WSM 

HD 

HH 

HH 

Upgrades 

Procurement 

mam 

mm 

Continue 

F/A-18D 

^■1 

1 

1 

RDT&E 

29.4 

59,4 

22.3 

Procurement 

■■ 

0.0 

0  0 

20.0 

FY  1999 

Endurance  UAV 

1 

RDT&E 

0.0 

60.0 

1170 

150.0 

TBD 

Procurement 

— 

— 

— 

SRUAV 

jHHHH 

RDT&E 

27.0 

82.0 

37.0 

Procurei  lent 

210.0 

60.0 

220.0 

FY  2004 

CRUAV 

RDT&E 

20.0 

30.0 

53.0 

35,0 

Procurement 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FY  2003 

Note:  TBD  •-  To  be  determined. 
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The  Dcpariincnt  will  make  a  major  invcsimeni  in  UAV  during  the  TYDF  period.  Procuremem 
ol  the  Short-Range  UAV  (SRUAV)  continues.  This  .system,  which  entered  production  in 
FY  1^9."^,  will  be  used  by  the  Army,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Navy.  The  SRUAV  is  a  more 
capable  I'ollow-on  to  the  Pioneer  sy;,tcm  acquired  in  the  mid-1980s.  Development  ol'  a  smaller, 
Close-Range  UAV  (CRUAV)  will  be  initiated  in  FY  1995  for  lower-echelon  ground  force  units. 
Both  the  short-  and  close-range  UAV  variants  can  provide  u.sers  with  continuous  streams  of 
real-time  imagery.  An  interim,  medium-altitude  Endurance  UAV  system  is  bei:.g  funded  in 
FY  1994  as  an  advanced  technology  demonstration  project.  Requirements  fem  a  follow-on 
High-Altitude  Long-Endurance  (HALE)  UAV  will  be  defined  in  FY  1994-95,  leading  toward 
a  system  that  could  meet  reconnaissance  requirements  in  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 

FY  199^  was  a  year  of  significant  change  for  airborne  reconnai.ssance.  The  Medium -Range 
UAV  program  was  cancelled.  In  order  to  focus  available  resources  on  systems  providing  the 
most  needed  capabilities,  the  Navy  has  a.ssumcd  the  lead  on  the  ATARS  program.  The  11-2 
program  was  tran.sferred  hack  to  DoD  from  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  (NFIP). 
And  a  new  OSD  management  organization,  the  Defense  Airborne  Reconnaissance  Program,  was 
created 

to  provide  sustained  oversight  of  rcconnais.sance  .sy.stems  and  ensure  that  the.se  systems  arc 
configured  properly  for  joint  operations. 


Conclusion 

Aviation  forces  arc  well  suited  to  the  challenges  of  the  new  security  environment.  The  llexibility 
and  global  deployability  that  these  forces  provide  ensure  that  they  will  be  an  early  and  critical 
component  of  future  military  operations.  The  force  structure  and  acquisition  initiatives  planned 
for  coming  years  will  preserve  the  current  high  cffectivene.ss  of  the.se  forces,  while  m  ng  the 
selective  enhancements  needed  to  meet  emerging  challenges. 
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MOBILITY  FORCES 


Introduction 

Mobility  forces  comprise  the  airlift  and  sealift  forces  that  transport  military  [lersonnel  and 
materiel  throughout  the  world.  Airlift  provides  a  flexihlc,  responsive  moans  of  rapidly 
deploying  and  su:.taining  forces  anywhere  in  the  world,  while  sealift  allows  the  deployment  of 
very  large  forces.  Aerial-refueling  forces  contrihute  to  mobility  by  permitting  the  nonstop 
deployment  of  tactical  air  and  bomtier  forces  and  by  extending  the  range  of  airlift  aircrall  when 
en  route  bases  are  not  available.  In  many  in.stanccs,  deploying  forces  are  able  to  draw  on 
equipment  and  materiel  preposilioned  near  the  location  of  a  crisis,  so  preposiiioning  also  is 
considered  a  mobility  program.  In  operations  ranging  from  humanitarian  reliel  to  armed 
combat,  mobility  forces  enable  the  United  States  to  deploy  forces  quickly  and  sustain  them  until 
their  mission  is  complete.  In  the  new  security  era,  the  drawdown  in  U.S.  troop  strength  overseas 
and  the  increasing  number  of  unstable  situations  abroad  combine  to  place  a  high  value  on 
mobility  forces. 


Mobility  Missions 

Mobility  forces  play  an  essential  role  in  responding  to  regional  dangers  and  opportunities.  They 
arc  D  vital  component  of  DoD\s  response  to  conti.ngcncie.s  ratiging  from  emergency  c'.'acuaiions 
of  U.vS.  citizens  to  major  regional  contlicts.  In  peacetime,  they  contribute  to  overseas  presence 
and  humanitarian  assistance  missions. 


MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONFLICTS 

Deploying  and  supporting  forces  in  two  nearly  simuliitnetius  major  regional  con!"  ts  arc  the 
missions  now  being  used  to  si/.e  and  structure  mobility  forces.  To  minimi/.e  the  loss  of  lives  and 
territory  as  well  as  the  number  of  U.S.  forces  required  to  rapidly  defeat  an  aggressor  and  retake 
captured  territory,  the  rapid  deployment  of  a  large  force  may  be  ncce.ssary.  Despite  ttlready 
considerable  capability.  Operation  Dcsetl  Shield  revealed  that  improvements  were  needed. 

Thus,  inlcrlhcater  mobility  forces  arc  one  ol  the  few  pans  of  the  lorce  sti  ucture  in  which 
increases  arc  being  made. 

Once  a  force  is  deployed,  intraihcatcr  mobility  forces  move  units  to  initial  operating  locations, 
support  them,  and  redeploy  them  as  necessary  to  meet  operational  demands.  In  addition,  the.se 
forces  perfonn  specialized  missions,  such  as  airdrops  and  medical  evacuations,  search  and 
rescue,  and  aerial  refueling  of  combat  aircraft.  In  .some  instances,  the  forces  that  provide  these 
services  will  be  reduced  along  with  the  combat  forces  they  .serve.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
United  States  will  need  as  many  or  more  iniratheater  mobility  lorces  for  regional  contingencies, 
since  host  nations  may  not  always  be  able  to  provide  the  level  ol  transportation  support  that 
Europe  —  the  most  important  theater  in  sizing  tactical  lift  lorces  in  the  past  —  has  been  ;  ile  to 
provide, 

OVERSEAS  PRESENCE 

In  the  course  of  their  own  training,  mobility  forces  move  supplies  on  a  regular  basis  lo  U.S. 
troops  stationed  overseas.  Additionally,  mobility  loices  are  an  integral  part  of  military  exeici.se 
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programs,  which  help  train  U.S.  lorces  and  iliosc  of  Iriends  and  allies,  signal  the  United  States’ 
interest  in  the  security  ol'  nations  and  regions  overseas,  and  demonstrate  the  nation's  ability  to 
move  forces  quickly  to  tho.se  areas.  The  prepositioning  of  equipment  and  materiel  also  is  a 
strong  symbol  of  U.S  commitment  to  particular  nations  or  regions. 

HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Mobility  forces  often  are  first  on  the  .scene  with  humanitarian  assistance,  bringing  relief  workers 
and  supplies.  Indeed,  they  may  he  the  only  military  forces  involved  in  such  operations  since 
as.sistance  often  is  provided  by  civilian  government  agencies  or  private  organi/ations.  The 
ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  cri.sc.s  worldwide  is  a  key  requirement  el  this  mission,  as  is  the 
ability  to  operate  in  austere  environments.  During  1993,  for  example.  U..S.  mobility  lorces 
continued  to  provide  aid  to  the  Somalian,  Bosnian,  and  Iraqi  Kurdish  populations,  as  well  as  to 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  Tliey  also  responded  to  Hoods  in  the  American  Midwest 
and  Nepal,  and  to  an  earthquake  in  India. 

LIMITED  INTERVENTION  OPERATIONS 

Whether  U.S.  forces  arc  deployed  Kir  peacekeeping,  peace  enforcement,  or  other  lesser 
intervention  operations,  mobility  forces  arc  likely  to  be  involved  both  in  the  initial  deployment 
and  in  sustaining  the  operation. 

Mobility  Objectives 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  prcpo.sitioned  equipment  and  supplies  in  Europe  to  speed 
the  delivery  of  U.S. -based  reinforcements  that  would  deploy  there  in  time  of  war.  Follow-on 
forces  were  to  deploy  by  air  and  sea,  as.sisted  by  a  .substantial  contribution  ol  .sealift  and  some 
amlift  support  from  the  NATO  allies.  Beginning  in  the  late  HUOs,  improvements  were  made  m 
the  ability  to  deploy  U.S.  Knees  to  regions  out.side  Europe  where  little  or  no  peacetime  pie.sence 
was  maintained  and  where  uncertainty  cxi,stcd  concerning  allied  assistance,  at  least  initially,  iii  a 
crisis,  Tlic  studies  u.scd  to  structure  mobility  programs  ai  that  lime  focu.sed  on  the  deicnse  ot  oil 
supplies  in  Southwest  Asia  (SWA)  and  included  a  .scenario  in  which  Iraq  attacked  couniries  on 
its  southern  border.  Those  studies  recommended  additions  of  airlift,  sealift,  and  alloat 
preposilioning,  most  of  which  wcic  accomplished  during  the  19X(),s.  Experience  in  Operation 
Dc.scrt  Shield  taught  that  these  enhancements  were  not  enough,  however.  I  lad  Irati  pressed  its 
initial  advantage  and  not  been  tnwarted  by  air  interdiction,  it  could  have  threatened  directly  the 
ports  and  airfields  into  which  deployed  lorces  would  How  as  well  as  major  Sautli  oil  -producing 
facilities  —  vastly  complicating  ihe  task  facing  the  United  Stales  and  its  allies. 

The  Mobility  Requirements  Study  (MRS),  conducted  during  1991  and  sent  to  Congress  in  1992, 
examined  mobility  requirements  for  the  post  Cold  Wat  era.  It  considered  .scenarios  involving 
major  regional  contingencies  in  SWA  oi  Korea,  concuireni  contingencies  in  those  locations,  and 
les.scr  regional  contingencies.  To  meet  projected  mobility  needs,  the  study  recommended 
acquisition  of  additional  medium  speed  .sealift  vc.s.scl.s  and  alloat  preposilioning  ships  as  well  as 
enhancements  to  the  ability  to  move  forces  to  poils  ot  cmbitrkalion  in  the  United  Slates.  The 
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B()U(ini-Up  Review  reallirmed  the  need  Tor  sucli  enhaneenieni.s  and  ideniil'ied  a  need  I  n; 
additional  prepositioning  in  SWA  and  Korea,  to  improve  capabilities  lor  very  short-warning  or 
nearly  simultaneous  contingencies. 

The  objectives  ol  the  Department's  mobility  program  are  to  be  able  to  Held  a  three-brigade 
heavy  Army  division  and  its  support,  seven  to  eight  Air  I-orce  iighter  wings,  and  one  to  two 
Marine  Corps  brigade-equivalents  in  either  SWA  or  Korea  as  an  initial  res[H)nse;  to  deploy  the 
remainder  of  a  ihrce-division  heavy  Army  corps,  the  remainder  oi' ten  Aii  l-orce  lighter  wings, 
and  additional  Mariiie  Corps  forces  in  about  one  month;  and  to  deploy  the  remaining  forces 
necessary  for  a  successful  counterattack  within  the  next  six  weeks.  Should  a  second  contingency 
begin  before  the  first  deployment  is  complete,  U.S.  airlift  as.sets  plus  prepositioning  in  the 
second  theater  should  enable  fielding  another  Army  division  and  its  support  plus  associated 
fighter  wings  and  Marine  Corps  forces  in  that  location  for  the  initial  phase  of  the  campaign. 
Additional  sailings  of  .sealift  forces  would  complete  the  latter  deployment. 

Force  Structure  and  Capabilitie.s 

The  Department  t)f  Defense  has  a  long-standing  policy  of  relying  on  the  commercial  sector  for 
transportation  to  the  maximum  extent  that  it  can  meet  militaiy  requirements.  'I'oday,  DoD 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  civil  sector  to  move  torccs  to  ports  ol  embarkation  in  tbc  United 
States.  Commercial  aircralt  luuvide  most  pas.scnger  airlift  capacity  and  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  cargo  airlift,  while  commercial  shipping  provides  most  of  the  ciipacity  to  move 
containcri/ablc  cargo  by  sea.  'riiere  are,  however,  certain  essential  capabilities  that  the  civil 
sector  cannot  [irovide.  The  Department  maintains  military  mobility  forces  to  obtain  those 
cafiabilitics  tind  to  carry  out  missions  in  ciictimstances  where  the  commeiciitl  sector  cannot 
resfiond  at  all  or  cannot  do  .so  quickly  enough. 

AIRLIFT 


The  Civil  Rc.serve  Air  Fleet  (CRAlq  consist'  ol  passenger  and  cargo  aircraft  that  commercial 
carriers  have  agreed  to  make  available  for  DoD's  use  in  limes  of  crisis.  In  return  ior  their 
participation  in  CRAF',  carriers  are  given  preference  for  DoD’s  peacetime  passenger  and  cargo 
business  and  are  guaranteed  that  the  burden  of  cariying  out  a  deployment  will  be  spread  fairly 
among  all  paiiicipanis.  New  cHintracls  for  [laiticipaiion  were  signed  in  October  IVH.T 

Calling  uj)  CRAF'  Stage  1  aircralt  provides  DoD  acces.-.  to  about  9  peicent  of  tiie  pas.scnger 
cajtacity  in  the  long-iaiige  U.S.  commeicial  Heel  and  21  |ierceni  ol  the  caigo  c;ip;ieiiy.  Stage  1 
can  be  called  up  by  the  Commaiuler  in  Chiei  ol  ilie  U..S.  Ti;ms])oila'ion  (.Command 
(CINCFRANS).  Stage  11  is  called  by  CINCTRANS,  wiin  ilie  a[iproval  ol  the  SeCi'eiaiy  ol 
Delensc.  Once  Sl;vgc  II  is  ciilled,  DoD  w'ould  Inive  access  to  about  26  percent  ol  the  passenger 
capacity  and  SI  percent  of  the  eargi'  ciqracily  in  'lie  long-range  U.S.  commercuil  fleet.  Use  oi 
Sliigc  111  ol  ('RAF  lequiies  a  declaration  ol  n;iiional  emergency  by  the  Prcsidciit  or  Congress. 
'I'he  Department  would  not  phui  to  call  Stage  Ill  unless  laced  w-ilh  concurrent  major  regional 
contingencies,  since  the  aiicodl  that  would  tie  employed  constitute  iiboul  Xl  iiercent  ol  the 
pa.ssengei  ca|);icily  and  almost  76  peicent  ol  the  caigo  Ciiiiacity  in  the  long-iange  U.S. 
commeicial  Heel. 
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Allhougli  civil  aircral'l  provide  imporlanl  capabililics,  there  are  .some  e.s.senual  characleri.slic.s 
they  do  not  have.  Mo.si  importantly,  they  cannot  carry  the  lull  range  ol  military  equipment.  Ot 
the  cargo  that  would  have  to  be  moved  by  air  in  a  major  regional  contingency  (including  bulk 
cargo),  only  about  45  percent  of  the  tola!  tonnage  would  lit  into  the  large.st  commercial  cargo 
aircratt.  Smaller  aircral'l  could  load  only  about  3.5  percent  Examples  ol  equipment  that  cannot 
be  accommodated  in  commercial  aircrari  are  lank.s,  airdercn.se  weapons,  many  helicopters,  and 
most  truck.s.  Additionally,  civil  aircraft  canmu  air-drop  cargo  or  personnel  or  provide 
spcciali/cd  capabilities,  such  as  the  very  rapid  off-load  required  in  combat  siluations. 
Commercial  planes  also  require  relatively  long  mnways  and  spcciali/.ed  material-Iiandling 
equipment. 

Military  airlift  aircraft  provide  the  full  range  of  thc.se  capalrililies.  'loday's  military  airlilt  Heel 
includes  109  PAA  C-5.s,  214  PAA  C-141s,  and  3X2  PAA  ('-13t)s.  These  aircral'l  are  a.ssignet!  to 
lx)th  active  and  rc.scrvc  .squadrons.  The  active  .squadrons  of  C-5s  and  C-141s  have  both  active 
and  rc.scrvc  associate  crews.  P'or  lesser  icgional  contingencies,  huinaniiaiian  assistance,  and 
peacekeeping  operations,  only  active-duty  crews  and  rc.scrvc  crews  serving  on  a  voluntary  basis 
might  be  available.  As  forces  arc  drawn  down,  the  C-130  Heel  will  be  leduced  to  3XX  PAA  by 
the  end  of  FY  1995.  The  C-5  fleet  will  be  reduced  to  104  PAA  in  FY  1995  to  pios  ide  back-up 
aircraft  to  cover  the  depen  maintenance  cycle. 

C-Mls  an'  nearing  the  end  of  their  projected  .service  lile;  indeed,  a  signilicant  inspection  a.nd 
repair  program  is  under  way  to  keep  thc.se  aircratt  m  operation  until  they  can  be  leplaced  East 
year,  the  wing  on  a  C-141  was  disassembled  and  examined  in  su|rpon  of  a  res  iew  coiiducietl  by 
an  Air  Force  Scieniilic  Advisoiy  I3oaid.  Damage  lound  during  that  test  anti  in  a  sulrsequcnt 
examination  of  the  entire  fleet  has  resulted  in  the  grounding  of  about  a  quarter  t)l  the  pianos  and 
the  impo.sition  ol  restrictions  on  the  payloads  ol'lhe  remainder.  However,  the  CM4I  fleet  is 
anticipated  to  be  completely  repaired  and  leiurned  to  unrestricted  service  by  December  1994, 
Additionally,  the  estimated  cost  of  a  Service  Idle  Extension  Program  ('iLFlfl,  which  had  been 
considered  as  an  alternative  to  replacement,  has  grown  U)  the  point  that  a  Sldil’  clearly  is  not 
ct  mpciilivc  with  any  of  the  replacement  options.  'Phus,  rcplai'cmeni  ol  the  C-141  remains  an 
uigeni  requirement. 

The  chart  below  shows  the  contribution  ul  each  souice  of  mierilietitei  aiiiill  to  total  I'.S. 
capacuY  today  and  through  the  end  ol  titc  program  period.  Military  aiilili  capacity  is  shoun  lyv 
C.’KAF'  stage  and  iiircral'  type. 
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AKRIA  L  Ri:rURUNG 

l\;r  l  Y  IW4.  iIk.-  iiJiial  K’luoliiig  Ik'cl  CdnsisLs  ul  4XV  i'AA  KC'-133,s  and  37  PAA  KC'-IOs. 

Tiicsc  aiiviali  suiipoil  llic  dcplnymcnt  and  cinjiluyincnl  ol  convcniional  loiccs,  widi  the  K(.’-135 
luicc  also  piuvidiiii;  aiilminc  iclucliiig  siippurl  lui  iiiielcai  l)uml)ci.s.  The  KC.'-IO  and  KC'-135 
can  also  cany  cargo,  with  ilic  loinicr  aircrall  po.sscssiiig  a  signilicant  caiiahilily  lo  pciloiin  aiiiill 
and  tanker  missions  simullaneoiisly.  To  account  lot  llic  KC'-)0’,s  dual  mission  capability,  the 
chan  above  displays  the  cargo  cajiacity  ol  23  K('-in  aircialt  used  in  ;in  airi/lt  lole. 

Table  V-lb  shows  the  cuiient  and  piojectod  tnvcntoiy  ol  long-range  tankcis.  In  addition  to  these 
aiiciidt,  the  Nary  and  Maiiiic  C'oiiis  maintain  tactical  and  multimission  aiicrall  ((.liscusscd  in  the 
aviation  loices  section)  that  can  serve  as  tankeis  to  suppoit  lighter  cmidoymcnl. 
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Table  V-18 

tortg-Range  Tankar  Aircraft  (PAA) 


FY  1993 

FY1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

KC-10 

57 

57 

54 

54 

KC-135® 

489 

489 

478*^ 

475'’ 

®  Includes  active  and  reserve  components. 

The  reduction  in  aircraft  reflects  transfers  from  the  operational  inventory  to  meet  training 
and  depot  maintenance  needs. 


SEAUFT 

Sealift  capadiy  comes  front  three  ‘•ouices:  ship.s  operating  in  comntcrcial  trade;  crtmniercial 
ship.s  under  iong-ier:r.  cliaitcr  to  the  De[)aripicni;  and  government-owned  ships  maintained  in 
reset  VC  status.  These  vcs.sels  provide  three  primary  types  of  capacity;  container  cape, city,  which 
is  useful  pnmarily  for  moving  supplies;  rc-ll-on/roll-off  (RO/RO)  capacity  (mea.sured  in  square 
footage),  wliich  is  needed  for  ntovitig  equipment;  and  tanker  capacity,  fur  fuels.  Afloat 
prcpositioning  ship.s  also  can  be  used  to  move  units  after  they  have  discharged  iheir  initial 
cargoes.  In  addition,  the  older  break-bulk  .ships  in  the  inventory  can  move  both  military 
equipment  and  supplies. 

The  U.-S.-Hag  commercial  fleet  contains  247  ship.s  with  military  utility.  'I’iic.sc  include  24  dry 
cargo  ship.s  and  XX  tankeis  operating  in  domestic  trade  (under  the  Jones  Act)  plus  100  dry  cargo 
ships  and  35  tankers  operating  in  international  trade.  Additionally,  there  aic  47  militarily-uscful 
dry  cargo  ship.s  and  76  militaiily-useful  tankers  in  the  effective  U.S.  control  (RU.SC)  fleet. 
lelJSC  ships  arc  owned  by  U..S.  companies  or  their  foreign  subsidiaries  and  registered  in  nations 
whoso  laws  do  not  preclude  requisitioning  the  sliips.  Allhuugli  IJoD  would  preler  to  use 
U.S. -flag  ships  willi  U.S.  crews,  much  of  tin'  available  tanker  capacity  is  in  the  LUSC  licet.  'I'o 
facilitate  access  to  ihc.se  vessels  in  a  crisis,  the  Uepaiimeni  ol  Transportation  (UO'I  J 
implemented  a  VuUintaiy  Tanker  Agreernom  with  .ship  owners.  This  yeai,  following  an 
interagency  review  of  maritime  policy,  ilic  RrcsidciU  decided  to  start  a  new  piugiam  to  provide 
assistance  to  U.S. -Hag  ships  engaged  in  international  trade.  The  program  lias  the  dual  objcelives 
of  providing  .sealift  foi  delen.se  puipu.scs  and  oiisuriiig  a  viable  tJ.S.-flug  presence  in 
international  trade. 

Cuiieiuly,  UoD  is  duutering  10  dry  caigo  ships  and  1.5  lankcis  from  commercial  opeiatuis  to 
transport  military  cargoes  to  locations  not  aece.ssihlc  by  regular  commeici.il  scivice  'fhe 
number  ol  ships  under  eliaiter  lor  the.se  puipu.scs  varies  lilile  from  year  to  year. 

I'or  more  tliaii  a  decade  nov;,  the  proporiiun  ol  cuntainerships  in  the  commercial  Heel  lias  been 
increasing.  Alltiougli  these  ship.s  are  well  suited  to  the  movement  ol  most  military  supi'dics  and 
munitions,  they  cannot  c.iny  most  types  of  unit  equipment  without  the  insiallalion  of  adaptive 
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devices.  Even  with  tho.se  devices,  the  time  required  to  deploy  unit  equipment  in  containerships 
taken  from  trade  can  be  half  again  as  long  as  that  required  on  government-owned  RO/RO  ships 
—  a  delay  that  is  militarily  unacceptable.  Therefore,  to  meet  the  very  demanding  unit 
deployment  timetables  of  regional  contingencies,  it  is  ncce.ssary  to  acquire  RO/RO  and  similar 
ships  and  maintain  them  in  high-readincss  reserve  status. 

Today,  the  government  maintains  98  dry  cargo  ships  and  1 1  tankers  in  reserve  status  lor  u.se  in 
deploying  and  sustaining  forces; 

•  Eight  are  fast  sealift  ships  (high  -speed  RO/ROs)  bought  during  the  early 
1980s  and  maintained  with  partial  crews  so  that  they  can  be  available  for 
loading  in  two  to  four  days.  These  ships  arc  funded  and  operated  by  DoD. 

•  Two  are  aviation  support  ships  —  floating  maintenance  depots  —  and 
another  two  arc  hospital  ships,  all  capable  of  lull  operation  in  five  days. 

These  ships  also  are  funded  and  operated  by  DoD. 

•  The  rem;  ining  86  dry  cargo  ships  and  the  1 1  tankers  arc  in  the  Ready 
Re.'icrve  Force  (RRE),  which  is  funded  and  operated  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  (MARAD)  within  DOT. 

Most  of  these  sliips  were  used  in  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  were  returned  to  rcsciv'c  status 
during  1992. 

Since  Operation  Desert  Shield,  the  Department  has  added  12  RO/RO  ships  to  the  fleet,  toward 
an  increase  of  19  notional  ships  recommended  by  the  MRS.  Funding  available  from  prior  years 
likely  will  pcmiit  procurement  of  four  more;  the  final  three  arc  expected  to  be  acquired  in  the 
next  several  years.  In  addition,  19  large,  medium-speed  RO/ROs  (LMSRs)  arc  being  added  to 
DoD’s  inventoiy.  Eleven  of  thc.se  .ship.s  will  be  u.sed  to  meet  goals  established  by  the  MRS  for 
surge  sealift,  and  th^  remainder  will  be  u.sed  for  afloat  prepo.sitioning. 

The  chart  below  shows  the  contribution  of  each  .source  of  sealift  to  move  unit  equi[imen'.  today 
and  through  the  end  ol  the  program  period.  Also  shown  is  tlie  RO/RO  capacity  (square  footage) 
recommended  in  the  MRS  for  the  deployment  of  forces  in  concuneni  MRCs.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  commercial  ships  can  be  used  to  move  most  sustainment  caigoi's.  Today,  the  U.S.-flag 
and  EUSC  fleets  have  more  than  twice  the  capacity  needed  to  meet  the  sustainment  der^iands  of 
two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs.  That  level  ol  capavity  is  expected  to  be  maintained  with  the 
help  of  the  new  Maritime  Security  Riogram  and  new  construction. 
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The  DopaHinein  prcpo.silions  uiiil  cquininoiU  and  war  loscivc  malencl  alloal  and  aslnue  al  Key 
locations  ovci  seas  lo  ificrease  ifie  number  ol'  I'oree.s  lliat  can  be  deployed  and  suppoiied  qiiiekl\- 
with  available  aiiiil'l. 

This  year,  DoD  is  iisinj:  35  ships  lor  alloal  [ireposilionine:.  Ol  these,  25  have  been  ehai  lered 
Irom  the  eommereial  Heel  and  10  come  Iroin  the  RRl-: 

•  Thiiieen  ol  the  ehartered  ships  arc  Mariliine  I’repostiioninp  Slniis  (MI’S), 
which  weie  built  or  modilied  in  the  inid  lOXOs  specilically  lor  the 
pieposilioniiij:  of  Marine  Corps  equipment  and  supplies.  These  stiqu  aic 
oigam/.cd  into  three  squadrons,  each  suppoiiing  a  biigade-eiiuivaleiu  loice 
capaliilily.  I'lie  ships  louiinely  have  been  deployed  in  the  western  i’acilic, 

Indian,  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  Irom  which  they  could  quickly  Ire  dis[iatched 
to  the  .scene  of  a  crisis,  remaining  onshore  until  a  decision  is  made  to 
dejiloy  tioop.s.  All  three  squadrons  were  used  in  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  have  been  I’ully  reconsiiiuled. 

•  Highl  KRT  shi|is  (plus  tw'o  chailercd  ships  to  be  availairle  iater  tins  yeai ) 
cany  cciuipmenl  and  supplies  tor  a  heavy  Amiy  Inigade,  as  lecommeiiderl 
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in  tlic  MRS.  The  RRF  .ships  will  be  returned  to  leserve  .status  when 
LMSRs  being  pnicurcd  for  atloat  prepositioning  arc  delivered. 

•  The  remaining  12  ships  carr)'  munitions,  medical  material,  fuel, 

equipment  to  permit  the  di.seharge  of  petroleum  from  tankers  offshore,  and 
equipment  for  units  required  early  in  a  deployment. 

Prior  to  Operation  Dc.scrt  Shield,  the  Army  had  propositioned  equipment  in  central  Furopc  for 
.six  heavy  brigades,  an  armored  cavalry  regiment,  and  supporting  units,  lire  Air  Force  had 
propositioned  in  SWA  common  items  for  the  support  ol  15  tactical  and  support  .squadrons.  War 
re.serve  materiel  also  was  propositioned  in  Europe,  in  SWA,  and  throughout  the  Pacific  for  forces 
based  or  deployed  there  and  lor  early-deploying  units.  Much  of  this  equipment  and  materiel  was 
u.scd  in  tnc  Persian  Gulf  deployment  or  was  drawn  on  for  subsequent  force  sustainment.  Some  is 
being  reconstituted,  but  propositioning  programs  al.so  are  being  reconfigured  to  rellect  post-Cold 
War  needs. 

Increasing  Capabilities  to  Meet  Future  Challenges 
A IRLIFT  PROG R A  MS 

The  MRS  recommended  continuing  the  C-17  program.  Since  the  publication  of  tluii  study, 
however,  the  C-17  program  has  come  under  increa.sed  .scrutiny  by  the  Department  and  Congress. 
Last  spring,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defen.se  for  Acquisition  and  Technology  convened  a  Defense 
Science  Botird  (DSB)  inquiry  into  the  technical  and  managerial  aspects  of  the  program.  As  ;i 
result  of  the  DSB  recommendations  and  a  lengthy  Defense  Acquisitioii  Boanl  (DAB)  leview, 
McDonnell-Douglas  and  the  Department  have  reached  a  comprehensive  seillcment  on 
outstanding  C-17  issues.  .DoF)  has  agreed  to  accept  up  to  a  total  of  40  C'-17  aircraft  until 
McDonnell-Douglas  demonstrates  production  .scheduling  reliubdity.  performance  in  accordance 
with  contract  specifications,  and  acccpialile  reliability  and  maintainabiln,  sit.rdards.  '!'lm 
extensive  DAB  process  also  examined  the  congressionally-mandated  C-17  cost  and  operational 
effectiveness  analysis  (COEA)  perfomied  by  the  Institute  lor  Defense  Analy.ses.  Congress 
required  the  Federally  Funded  Research  and  Development  Center  to  examine  the 
co.si-effectiveness  of  the  C-17  as  well  as  alternatives  to  it,  including  the  C-5,  ;t  Ci-141  Service 
Tile  Extension  Program,  and  the  potential  coiiiribution  of  commercial  derivative  aircraft  The 
COEA  concluded  that  while  commercial  derivative  aircraft  have  significatit  |)otential. 
particularly  lor  operations  in  theaters  with  robust  inlrastructuics,  the  C-17  remains  the  most 
militarily  flexible  alternative. 

As  a  result  of  the  levicw  of  the  C-17  nrogram.  the  Department  is  taking  three  step  .  to  meet 
military  airlift  rcouirenients.  First,  the  test  and  evaluation  of  the  C-17  program  will  be 
completed.  Ten  C-17s  have  been  deli  eered  to  date.  'Flie.se  aircralt  are  being  used  foi  the  test 
program  and  foi  training  airciews  and  maintenance  pcisonnel.  Piogiam  tesiiiig  —  including  an 
assessment  of  reliability,  maintainability,  and  aeadabilily  —  will  tie  completi'd  in  1^95.  .Second, 
the  Depaitmcnt  is  beginning  ti  program  Im  a  iiondevelopmental  airlitt  aiieralt  (NDAA).  Uiuler 
this  program,  the  Air  Force  will  conduct  a  competition  loi  an  ancraft  iiicoipoiating  an  existing, 
design  —  a  C-5  oi  commeicial  w'ide-body  deiivative  —  that  can  meet  milittuy  airlilt 
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requiremcnls.  The  results  of  that  competition  will  also  be  complete  in  1995.  Third,  the 
Depanment  is  updating  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  lo  expand  the  analysis  of  alternative 
levels  of  airlift  and  investigate  a  range  of  assumptions  concerning  the  infrastructure  avaihtbic  t'o 
support  airlift  operations.  Tlic  updated  MRS  analysis  will  form  the  basis  for  the  statement  ol 
airlift  requirements  that  will  be  ti.scd  in  the  NDAA  competition. 

The  C-17  and  NDAA  will  be  evaluated  in  a  single,  integrated  decision  process  early  in  FY  1996. 
At  that  time,  the  C-17  testing  and  performance  a.s.sos.smeni  will  be  complete  tmd  the  costs  ttnd 
capabilities  of  potential  commercial  derivative  aircraft  will  have  been  fully  explored  in  the 
NDAA  competition.  The  detailed  statement  of  airlift  requirements  derived  from  the  updated 
MRS  will  .serve  as  the  basis  for  the  evaluation  of  airlift  alternatives. 

SEAUFTAND  AFLOAT  PREPOS/TIONING  PROGRAMS 

Between  1990  and  1993,  Congress  appropriated  .1.2.5  billion  for  procurement  of  sealift  vessels. 
The  MRS  recommended  acquiring  LMSRs  both  to  preposition  equipment  I'or  a  heavy  Army 
brigade  and  to  augment  existing  .sealift  capacity,  in  order  to  meet  the  objective  of  deploying  a 
heavy  Army  corps  in  no  more  than  a  month’s  lime.  Last  summer,  contracts  were  av^arded  to 
modify  five  cxi.sting  ships  to  the  LMSR  design;  two  contracts  also  were  awarded  for 
construction  of  new  LMSRs.  Each  of  the  latter  contracts  was  for  one  ship,  with  options  for  five 
more.  Two  additional  ships  will  complete  the  licet  expansion  recommended  b>  the  MRS.  The 
FY  1995-99  program  includes  .$3.1  billion  for  this  purpo.se.  The  modified  ships  will  be  u.scd  for 
prepositioning  until  new  ships  arc  available;  at  that  time,  they  will  be  put  into  re.scrvc  sialiis  to 
maximize  their  .service  liie. 

Experience  in  Operation  Desert  Shield  taught  that  past  maintenance  procctlures  tmd  1  unding  for 
the  RRF  were  inadequate  to  meet  readinc.ss  goals.  With  even  more  stringent  Itiiure  readiness 
objectives  recommended  by  the  MRS,  more  exten.sive  maintenance  progrtims  will  be  necessary. 
Because  most  RRF  ships  were  u.scd  during  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  returned  to  storage  in  a 
high  state  of  readiness,  it  was  not  ncccssaiy  to  incrca.se  funding  immediately  lo  implement  these 
programs.  For  FY  1995  and  beyond,  MARAD,  working  clo.sely  with  C  NCTRANS,  has 
proposed  a  fi.scally  con.servaiive  maintenance  program  that  achieves  MRS-recommended 
readiness  objective.-,  tlmongh  periodic  activations,  the  a.ssignmcnt  ol  maintenance  crews  to  the 
ships,  and  renegotiated  ship  manager  con'oicts. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  PREPOSITIONING  ASHORE 

The  Army  is  in  the  proce.ss  of  restructuring  its  unit  equipment  preposiiioning  worldwide.  I'oui 
heavy  brigade  .sets  of  prepositioned  equipment  are  being  icconstiiuted  in  cenirttl  liurope.  These 
will  ensure  the  ability  to  meet  U.S.  commitments  to  NATO's  multinational  corps  and  rapid 
reaction  forces  A  fifth  brigade  set  is  in  Italy,  where  it  is  tivailable  for  use  on  NATO's  soulherii 
flank  or  elsewhere  in  the  region.  In  .SWA,  the  battalion  .set  ot  equiinnent  already  in  Kuwait  is 
being  expanded  lo  brigade  size.  Ncgtiliations  aie  under  wav  with  anoihei  nation  in  the  legion  to 
preposition  a  .second  brigade  and  nondivisional  supiiort.  lhe.se  two  sets,  in  combin;ilion  with  the 
brigade  .set  afloat,  will  provide  llte  cainihilily  to  deploy  an  entile  hciivv  division  rapidly. 
NegoUalions  al.so  are  under  way  with  the  Republic  ol  Korea  lo  picposition  equipinenl  loi  a 
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heavy  brigade  so  that  a  full  division  could  quickly  be  fielded  there.  The  Deparlinenl  is  seeking 
allied  or  alliance  funding  for  all  prepositioning  projects.  Projects  in  IIun',pe  arc  eligible  for  some 
support  from  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Fund,  but  the  United  States  must  contribute  us  full  share 
to  the  fund  if  the.sc  and  other  high-priority  projects  arc  to  receive  financing. 


Conclusion 

A  robust  mobility  capability  is  essential  to  meeting  posi-Cobi  War  demands  with  fewer  forces 
and  a  reduced  permanent  forv;ard  presence.  The  FY  1995-99  program  continues  the 
long-standing  parincrsbip  between  the  Department  of  Dcfen.se  and  the  transportation  industry, 
depending  primarily  on  the  private  sector  for  the  capabilities  it  can  provide  and  using  dcfcn.se 
funds  to  buy  capabilities  that  have  little  or  no  commercial  utility.  In  combination,  DoD’s 
programs  and  those  of  DOT  for  the  RRF  and  the  commercial  licet  ensure  that  the  United  Stales 
will  be  able  to  respond  promptly  and  effectively  in  situations  ranging  from  natural  disaster  to 
major  war. 
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Introduction 

Special  Opcraiions  Rjrccs  (SOF)  sei've  three  strategic  purposes  that  will  be  increasingly 
important  in  the  post-Cold  War  world;  ( 1 )  they  expand  the  range  of  options  available  to 
decisionmakers  confronting  crises  and  conllicts  below  the  threshold  of  war,  such  as  terrorism, 
insurgency,  subversion,  and  sabotage;  (2)  they  act  as  force  multipliers  in  support  of  conventional 
forces  engaged  in  major  conllicts,  thereby  increasing  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
overall  U.S.  military  effort;  and  (3)  they  provide  unique  capabilities  for  conducting  activities 
in  support  of  benign,  noncombat  missions  such  as  humanitarian  and  security  assistance. 

SOF’s  Heritage:  Holes  and  Missions 

SOF  have  a  dual  heritage.  They  are  the  most  preeminent  surgical  penetration  and  strike  force, 
able  to  respond  to  specialized  contingencies  across  the  conllict  spectrum  with  stealth,  speed, 
and  precision.  They  arc  also  warrior-diplomats  capable  of  inlluencing,  advising,  training,  and 
conducting  operations  with  foreign  forces,  officials,  and  populations.  One  of  these  two  generic 
SOF  roles  is  at  the  heart  of  each  of  the  SOF  mi.ssions,  as  well  as  a.ssociated  collateral  activities, 
which  comprise  >!  ■'  SOF  range  of  m.issions. 

•  Foreign  Internal  Defense  (FID).  SOF  tram,  advise,  and  assist  host  nation 
military,  p;.ramilitary,  and  on  occa.sion  civilian  forces,  in  support  of 
programs  designed  to  free  and  protect  a  society  from  subversion, 
lawlcssnc.ss,  and  insurgency. 

•  Special  Reconnaissance  (SRj.  SR  complements  national  and  theater 
intelligence  collection  systems  by  obtaining  specific,  well-defined,  and 
time-.sensitive  intormation  of  strategic  or  operational  significance. 

•  Direct  Action  (DA).  In  pursuit  of  important  targets  located  within  hostile 
or  denied  territory,  SOF  units  may  employ  raid,  ambush,  or  direct  assault 
tactics. 

•  Countencrroiism  (CT).  ’Hie  primary  mission  of  SOF  in  this  interagency 
activity  is  to  apply  highly  specialized  capabilities  to  preempt  or  resolve 
terrorist  incidents  abroad. 

•  Unconventional  Warfare  (UW')  UW  involves  SOF  working  with 
a.ssistance  from  indigenous  forces  in  the  interrelated  fields  ol  gumrilla 
warfare,  suliversion,  sabotage,  intelligence  collection,  e.scape  and  evasion, 
and  othei  low  visibility,  covert,  or  clandestine  operations  behind  enemy 
lines  or  in  politically  sensitive  territory. 

•  Oivil  Allairs  (C’A).  C’A  involve  coordinating  U.S.  militaiy  activities  with 
loicign  civilian  ollicials,  loieign  civilian  populations,  U.S.  government 
civilian  agencies,  and  nongoveinmental  organizations. 
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•  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP).  PSYOP  activities  ate  directed 
toward  foreign  audiences  and  arc  intended  to  inlluence  attitudes  ;ind 
behavior. 

•  Associated  Collateral  Activities.  Missions  such  as  .security  assistance, 
support  to  counterdrug  operations,  humanitarian  assistance/disaster  rcliel, 
personnel  recovery,  peacekeeping,  and  counterproliferation  are  areas 
where  SOF  share  responsibility  with  other  forces  as  directed  by  regional 
ClNCs. 


•— Forttign  Internal  Dafeni;e  ■ 

— -  Special  Fteconnalsaence  - 

«'  Direct  Action  — ~— 
■  Counlerierrorieiii 

Unconventional  Wartare- 

- Civil  Affairs - 

—  Psychological  Operations 


SOF’s  Role  in  Support  of  Defense  Strategy 

SOF  will  continue  to  provide  strategic  utility,  and  undertake  their  traditional,  additional  and 
collateral  mi.ssions  in  the  post-Cold  War  world.  Becau.sc  of  their  veiy  nature,  SO.-  will  ncetl 
fewer  modifications  than  most  forces  which  have  trained  primarily  lor  cimvcmional  missions. 
Flov^cvcr,  there  will  he  some  shift  m  mission  emphasis  as  SOF  ;ire  (.niented  to  the  newly 
identified  dangers;  the  proliferation  ol  weapons  of  ma:-.s  desiiuction  (VVMD),  regional 
aggressors,  and  threats  to  demoeracy.  Increasing  attention  alsr)  will  be  given  to  iraiinng  in 
nonletlial  techniques  and  support  vif  peacekeeping,  luimanitaiian  assistance,  and  disaster  relief 
ojtcrations. 


SOF  and  the  Dangers  Posed  by  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

The  proliferation  of  WMD  —  nuclcai,  biological,  and  chemical  weainins  and  their  delivery 
.systems  —  is  one  of  the  most  serious  security  threats  that  the  United  Slates,  its  allies,  and  friends 
confront  in  the  posi-Cold  War  era.  When  IJ.S.  forces  ate  laced  with  a  discrete  theater  WMD 
threat,  SOF  can  a.ssist  in  the  thiee  elemental  options  of  dciening.  destroying,  or  defending 
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against  it.  SOF  direct  action  capabilities  contribute  to  deterrence  and  destruction  options  by 
providing  a  precision  strike  capability  against  completed  weapons,  storage  lacilities,  and 
command  and  control  nodes.  SOF  special  reconnai.ssance  capabilities  can  contribute  to  the 
dcl'cnsc  against  WMD  threats  by  pro'dding  real-time  intelligence  unavailable  I’rom  overhead 
systems. 


SOF  and  Regional  Dangers  —  Large-Scale  Aggression 

SOF  are  force  multipliers  for  U.S.  conventional  forces  combatting  large-scale  regional 
aggression,  contributing  directly  to  conventional  combat  operations,  complicating  enemy 
operations  through  assistance  to  indigenous  forces  allied  with  the  United  States,  and  sealing  the 
victory  through  post-hostility  and  restoration  activities.  In  Operation  Desert  Storm,  for  example, 
SOF  conducted  special  reconnaissance,  direct  action,  and  other  missions  behind  Iraqi  lines  which 
contributed  to  deception  operations  that  misled  the  enemy  about  the  coalition’s  operational  plan. 
According  to  information  obtained  from  prisoners  of  war,  psychological  operations  leallets  and 
broadcasts  were  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  enemy  defections  and  surrenders.  Active  and 
Reserve  component  CA  units  processed  and  managed  displaced  person  and  refugee  operations 
and  distributed  humanitarian  assistance,  supplies,  and  .services.  Re.serve  CA  also  a.ssistcd 
ministries  of  the  Government  of  Kuwait  in  planning  for  the  immediate  post-conllict  restoration 
of  Kuwait. 

SOF  arc  particularly  well  suited  to  conventional  coalition  warfare.  One  SOF  contribution  to  the 
Operation  Desert  Storm  campaign  was  to  extend  the  command  and  control  system  from  the 
Coalition  headquarters  to  all  national  elements  in  the  field. 

By  providing  command,  control,  and  intelligence  information  to  their  host  commanders, 

134  SOF  teams  ensured  coherent,  unified  action  before,  during,  and  after  hostilities,  General 
Schwarzkopf  referred  to  this  SOF  contribution  as  the  glue  that  held  the  coalition  together. 

The  application  of  SOF  to  this  regional  contingency  was  accomplished  despite  considerable 
procedural  and  organizational  problems;  the  planning  and  executitm  of  future  conventional 
war  plans  must  be  more  cognizant  of  the  applicability  of  SOF. 


SOF  and  Regional  Dangers  —  Low  Intensity  Conflict 

SOF  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  low-intensity  conllict  both  necausc  of  the  unique 
capabilities  resident  in  SOF  and  becau.se  of  the  .special  character  of  low-intensity  conllicts. 
These  activities  are  not  focu.sed  on  traditional,  conventional  military  objectives.  They  are  not 
driven  by  the  requirement  to  destroy  enemy  forces  or  capture  terrain,  but  rather  by  the  need  to 
change  an  adversary’s  policy  without  re.sorting  to  the  expcn.se  and  ri.sk  of  war.  If  the  United 
States  treats  thc.se  activities  as  merely  .scaled-down  versions  of  conventional  war,  not  heeding 
their  special  character,  it  will  not  succeed,  or  succeed  only  at  a  great  co.st  in  lives  and  resources. 

Low-intensity  conllict  will  continue  to  concern  the  United  States,  lerrorism,  subversion, 
insurgency,  and  coups  d'etat  are  likeiy  to  be  some  of  the  principal  means  by  which  national  and 
subnational  actors  carve  out  their  places  in  die  posi-Cold  Wai  world.  Such  activities  may  be 
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used  10  weaker,  regional  security  by  undermining  support  for  U.S.  presence,  reducing  U.S. 
access  and  influence,  complicating  the  coordination  of  collective  defense  efforts,  or  directly 
attacking  Americans,  allies,  or  regimes  friendly  to  the  United  States.  To  respond  to  these 
threats,  the  U.S.  cannot  rely  only  on  a  well-honed  conventional  military  capability  which  can 
be  unleashed  when  its  vital  interests  arc  directly  threatened. 

In  addition  to  responding  to  these  dangers,  U.S.  low-intensity  conflict  capabilities  allow  one  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  arc  now  bclorc  the  nation,  such  as  spreading  the  benefits 
of  democracy  and  free  trade  to  an  extent  that  would  have  seemr  d  unimaginable  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Conflict  resolution,  disarming,  and  restoration  skills  will  be  important  in  this  regard, 
allowing  the  U.S.  to  support  selected  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  missions,  just  as  a 
security  assistance  surge,  or  a  small  application  or  show  of  force  may  help  .shore  up  an  emerging 
democratic  regime. 

Success  in  any  of  these  activities  requires  dvat  the  U.S.  emphasize  approaches  and  capabilities 
different  from  tho.se  that  dominate  warfighting.  Low-intensity  conflict  requires  a  .scenario- 
specific,  balanced,  and  integrated  application  of  all  elements  of  U.S.  national  powe.. 


SOF  and  the  Challenge.s  of  Democratization 

Many  of  the  skills  in  the  SOI-  inventory  are  directly  applicable  to  support  friendly,  democratic 
regimes.  Due  to  their  linguistic  ability  and  cross-cultural  sensitivities,  they  can  quickly  establish 
an  effective  working  rapport  with  foreign  military  and  paramilitary  forces  and,  when  required, 
government  offlciJs.  Some  activities  whicn  SOF  (especially  Civil  Affairs,  Psychological 
Operations,  and  Special  Forces  (SF))  can  pursue  in  democratization  support  missions  arc 
assessments  of  appropriate  host  nation  projects,  disastci  assistance  or  humanitarian  assistance 
planning  seminars,  interagency  coordination,  foreign  liaison,  and  public  information  {irograms. 

Some  military  units,  especially  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  units,  such  as 
engineer  or  medical  units,  and  even  some  civilian  agencies  would  benefit  from  having  civil 
affairs,  psychological  operations,  or  special  forces  personnel  attached  for  overseas  peacetime 
missions.  Prior  to  deployment,  they  can  train  members  in  the  cultural  aspects  of  their  projects 
and  how' m  deal  with  local  military  officials  and  civilians  they  may  come  into  contact  with. 
During  deployment,  SOF  can  assist  tliem  in  coordinating  with  local  representatives  and 
population. 


Defining  Appropriate  SOF  M!.ssions  and  Ensuring  Maximum  Effectiveness 

To  realize  their  full  potential  as  strategic  a.s.scts,  SOF  require  national  level  oversight  and  must  be 
fully  integrated  into  both  conventional  operations  and  interagency  planning.  Since  historically 
SOF  have  been  under  or  overvalued,  national  Icvcl  oversight  of  special  operations  is  required  to 
ensure  that  they  are  employed  to  maximum  effectiveness.  Understanding  the  qualities  di  ' 
make  Special  Operations  Forces  unique  is  critical  to  identifying  precisely  how  change;  ' 

.security  environment  and  defense  policy  affect  SOF,  and  U'  evaluming  me  impoiiance  ..., 
appropriateness  of  newly  emerging  mi.ssions  and  activities.  Special  operations  differ  Iroi.i 
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conventional  operations  in  degree  ol' physical  and  political  risk,  operational  lecl'.niques,  mode 
of  employment  (covert  or  clandestine  vice  covert),  independence  from  Iriendly  support,  and 
dependence  on  detailed  intelligence  and  indigenous  assets. 

In  larger-scale  conllicts,  special  operations  forces,  like  airpower,  armored  and  infantry  divisions, 
or  naval  forces,  aie  most  effective  when  matched  with  complementary  capabilities.  .Skillful 
integration  of  SO  with  conventional  forces  will  allow  SOF  to  fulfill  their  force  multiplier 
function  in  conventional  operations.  DoD  needs  to  improve  SOF  interoperability  with 
conventional  forces  and  ensure  their  inclu.sion  in  .strategic  planning,  joint  training,  interagency 
exercises,  and  DoD  educational  curricula. 


FV91  FY92  FY93  FY91  FY92  FY93  rY91  FY92  FY93  rY91  FY92  FY93  FY91  FY92  rY93 

SOUTHCOM  LANTCOM  EUCOM  CENTCOM  PACOW 


B  P'C  not  f  J.tO'Mbv* 


In  low-intensity  conflicts,  SOF  have  particular  advantages,  but  the  complex  natuie  ol  such  an 
environment  demands  carelul  planning  and  interagency  cinirdination.  Siikc  liigliei  prolile  diiect 
action  missions  can  entail  great  risk,  il  uiisucccssful,  they  can  exacerbate  the  siiualion,  negate 
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political  advantages,  or  lose  U.S.  credibility.  SOF  must  move  beyond  joininess  to  provide  the 
extra  options  that  SOF  give  decisionmakers  looking  for  more  imaginative  solutions  in  the 
political-military  environment  short  ol  war.  Virtually  all  luture  SOI’  operations,  wit'  the 
exception  of  some  conducted  in  wartime  sunpon  of  conventional  operations,  will  ha'  ;  to  be 
intimately  coordinated  with  other  U.S.  government  agencies. 


Current  and  Recent  Operations 


The  .sensitivity  of  special  operations  precludes  a  specific  discussion  of  most  SOF  activities  in  this 
report.  However,  examples  ol'  some  recent  operations  include  the  iollowing: 


•  SOF  continue  to  support  the  U.S.  Central  Command  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait  with  training  missions.  Additionally,  elements  of  SOI-  provided 
specific  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  weaptms  and  munitions 
(chemical,  biological  and  nuclear)  inspection  cflort  in  Iraq. 


When  the  plight  of  the  Kurdish  refugees  in  Northern  Iraq  compelled  the 
international  community  to  provide  humaniiarian  assistance,  SOF 
activities  in  Opeiations  Fro'v  ide  Comfort  I  and  11  and  Poi.sed  Hammer 
(October  1991  to  September  1992g  supported  rebel  activities  from 
Turkey  and  provided  a  capability  for  direct  action  missions  it  called  upon. 
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Operation  Provide  Relief  (August  1992  to  January  1993)  while  supporting 
the  UNITAF  humanitarian  mission. 


•  In  the  enforcement  mission  in  Somalia  —  UNITAF  (November  1992  K; 
Jetnuary  1993)  — •  SOF  provided  liaison  support  to  the  various  coiilition 
p:irtici[)ant.s  engaged  in  stabilisation  openitions. 

•  SOF  provided  Task  Foice  Ranger  compo.sed  ol  vaiious  SOF  capabilities, 
while  various  SOF  personnel  lormed  part  ol  the  Quick  Reaction  Force, 
to  UNOSOM  IF  CA  and  l^SYOP  lorces  su|)ported  Joint  'lask  I'oice 
Somalia,  and  the  U.N.  Command  and  Logistics  Support  Comnumd  by 
coordinating  militaiy  civil  action  projects  and  humanitarian  assistance 
efforis,  facilitating  development  of  local  goveinment  councils,  and 
conducting  public  information  programs. 

•  During  Operation  Provide  Hope  (Apiil  to  September  1992),  SOF  luovided 
humanitarian  tissistaiice  to  Russia  and  othei  areas  ol  the  foimer  Soviet 
Uni.m. 


•  During  Provide  Promise  (July  1992  to  Pre.seiii),  SOI  assisted  the 
UN-sponsored  humaniiarian  elloii  in  the  lormei  Yugosla\  ia. 

•  PSYOP  iuui  Civil  Allairs  specialisl.s  are  assisting  military  |ilanncis  in 
USLUCOM  in  contingency  planning  lor  various  iioleninil  demociali/ation 
support  missions, 

•  During  Support  Justice  IV  (Si,'ptemlvr  1992  to  Septciiitiei  1993)  and  the 
current  lollow-on  opeiations,  St)F  conducted  counieidrug  opeiations  in 
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Latin  America  in  support  of  the  U.S.  drug  law  enforcement  agencies. 

SOP  trained  and  provided  expert  advi.se  to  ho.si-nation  armed  forces 
dedicated  to  the  counterdrug  mis.sion,  primarily  through  excrci.scs,  joint 
planning  and  assistance  teams,  and  mobile  training  teams.  SOP'  teams 
conducted  over  230  counterdrug  mi.s.sions  in  support  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  State 
Department’s  Narcotics  Assi.stancc  Staff. 

The  most  telling  benchmark  for  indicating  the  ambitious  operations  tempo  lor  SOI- 
aggressiveness  in  1993  is  the  high  operational  tempo  of  overseas  deployments;  SOP  cop.ducted 
over  947  deployments  (13,454  personnel)  to  101  countries  to  accompli.sh  tasks  in  their  primary 
mission  areas. 


The  chart  below  depicLs  the  relationships  among  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
(Special  Operation.s/Low-lntensity  Conllict)  (OASD(SO/LIC)),  U.S.  Special  Operations 
Command  (USSOCOMj,  and  its  component  organization  of  SOP  and  ihcir  major  locations. 
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Force  Structure 

SOF  arc  prepared  lo  operate  worldwide  and  across  the  spectrum  ofconriict.  Approximately 
43,()00  active  and  reserve  SOF  peisunnel  forces  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are 
assigned  to  USSOCOM.  They  arc  organized  into  llirco  service  components  and  a  Juint 
command.  In  actn;'.!  operations,  service  component  units  arc  normally  employed  in  joint  task 
forces  tailored  for  specific  mi.ssions. 

Army  Special  Operations  Force.s  are  compii.sed  of  Special  Forces  (Green  Beret),  Ranger,  Special 
Operations  Aviation  (SOA),  PSYOP,  CA,  Signal,  Support,  and  Hcadquaiiers  units  under  U.S. 
Army  Special  Operations  Command  (USASOC).  The  Special  Forces  are  ttrgtmi/.ed  into  five 
active  and  four  (soon  to  be  two)  re.serve  SF  Groups.  The  Ranger  regiment  is  ctimprised  iif  three 
battalions,  ba.sed  at  three  locations  across  ihe  United  States,  and  a  headquarters  company.  SOA 
is  compri.scd  of  one  active  regiment  in  the  United  States,  one  detachment  m  Panama,  and  one 
National  Guard  battalion.  PSYOP  is  organized  into  three  PSYOP  groups,  one  active  and  two 
reserve.  The  CA  force  is  97  percent  re.serve  and  consists  of  36  units  which  are  regionall) 
aligned. 

Naval  Special  Warfare  (NSW)  forces  support  naval  and  joint  special  operations  within  the 
theater  unified  cutnmands.  NSW  is  organized  into  SEAL  teams,  consisting  of  10  16-man 
platoons,  SEAL  Delivery  Vehicle  Teams,  Special  Boat  Squadrons  and  S[''ccia!  Boat  Units,  and 
small  command  and  control  elements  located  out.side  the  continenttil  United  Sttites  (CONUS)  to 
support  other  NSW  forces  assigned  to  theater  Special  Operation  Commands  or  components  ol' 
naval  task  forces. 

Ail  Force  SOF  is  organized  into  one  active  Special  Operations  Wing,  two  active  Specitd 
Operations  Groups  (one  each  in  Pacific  and  European  Ctimmaiids),  one  reserve  Specitil 
Operations  Wing,  one  re.serve  Special  Operations  Gioup,  and  one  active  Special  Tactics  Group. 
These  units  perform  long-range  infiltration,  resupply,  or  exfiltratioti  missions  dec]!  within 
scn.sitive  or  enemy  held  territory.  They  can  also  conduct  PSYOP  leaflet  drops,  broadcast  radio 
or  television  signals,  and  deliver  15,(K)0  pound  BLU-82  bombs  (,i.s  demonstrated  during 
Opeiation  De.sert  Storm),  in  addition  to  providing  clo.se  air  suppori,  interdiction,  and  armed 
escort  capabilities.  The.se  aircral  t  siqiport  both  SOF  and  conventional  force.s. 


SOF  Themes  for  the  Future 

Nine  themes  will  guide  the  SOF' community  dining  the  decade  o)  the  19  )()s: 

•  Ensure  maximum  flexibility  consistent  with  full  accountability.  SOF 
missions  arc  often  fluid,  being  shaped  by  politictd  context  and  tactical 
developments  requiring  modifications  and  expediences.  Ncsertheless, 
adherence  to  rules  ol  engagement  and  responsiveness  to  militaiy  and 
civilian  autliority  are  paramotint. 

•  Encourage  unorthod'ix  apiiroaches  and  uncunventiunal  teclimques  that 
bring  typically  Amoncan  virtues  such  as  indeiiei  deuce,  innovaiioii,  and 
initiative  to  work  on  .security  challenges. 
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•  Continue  investing  in  science  and  technology. 

•  Maintain  technical  superiority  in  wcaponiy  materiel,  and  delivery 
systems. 

•  Prepare  for  the  kinds  of  conllicts  (terrorism,  insurgency,  subversion, 
sabotage,  etc.)  vriiich  religious,  ethnic,  and  nationalistic  movemenus  arc 
likely  to  spawn. 

•  Stress  SOF  applicability  for  forward-ba.sing,  deployability,  and  regional 
orientation, 

•  Integrate  SOF  more  fully  with  conventional  forces  and  other  U.S. 
govcnimcnt  agencies. 

•  Design  force  structure  to  reflect  the  proper  mix  of  the  SOF  mi.ssions  areas. 

Future  special  operations  missions  and  activities  will  require  greater 
specialization  in  training  and  force  structure.  The  physical  and  technical 
requirements  of  operations  will  inciea.se  with  the  sophistication  of 
adversaries,  and  the  linguistic,  cultural,  and  political  needs  o)  the  training 
and  advisory  mi.ssion  will  increase  as  the  regional  security  environment 
becomes  more  complex. 

•  Assure  appropriate  missions  are  tasked  to  SOF.  Special  operations  have 
key  elements  that  distinguish  them  from  conventional  operations;  the 
utility  of  SOF  increasingly  hinges  ujion  regional  knowledge,  flexibility, 
political  awareness,  and  di.sciplinc. 

Conclusion 

SOF  arc  particularly  suited  to  many  new  activities  which  will  How  from  the  national  .security 
strategy.  Many  of  these  mi.ssa)n,s  lequire  traditional  SOF  capabilities  while  others  such  as 
peacekeeping,  peace  enforcement,  counierprolifcration,  and  democratization  arc  relativcdy  new 
and  arc  the  subject  of  developing  SOF  doctrine.  However,  the  late  lliHUs  and  early  lF9Us  have 
proven  that  SOF  are  invaluable  as  facilitators  and  peacetime  opi’rators.  as  well  as  premier  strike 
troops.  In  order  to  be  as  effective  as  possible,  SOI-  face  two  major  challenges;  they  must 
integrate  —  with  conventional  forces,  other  U.S,  agencies,  friendly  loreign  loices.  and  other 
international  organizations  (United  Nations,  Red  Cross,  etc.)  —  while  preserving  an  element  ol 
autonomy  nccessaiy  to  protect  and  encourage  the  unconventional  approach  that  is  the  soid  of 
special  operations.  This  interopeiability  will  facilitate  the  other  major  challenge  ol  the  lOOOs  - 
to  modify  capabilities  and  perceptions  to  enable  SOF'  to  conduct  operations  successfully  in 
support  of  ireacctime  objectives. 
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Introduction 


The  United  Slates  conducts  activities  in  space  necessary  for  national  security  in  the  post-('old 
War  era.  D(;D  space  policy  rccogni/cs  space  as  a  medium,  like  the  land,  sea,  and  atmosphere, 
within  which  military  operations  can  take  place  in  support  of  U.S.  national  security  objectives. 
DoD  space  forces  consist  of  space  and  terrestrial  systems,  equipment,  facilities,  organi/aiions, 
and  personnel  ncces.sary  to  exploit  and,  if  required,  control  space  for  national  security. 

Achieving  U.S.  national  security  objectives  in  the  most  eiTectivc  and  efl'iciem  way  requires  that 
the  capabilities  ol  space  forces  be  fully  uiili/.ed  for  national  defense.  The  Persian  Gulf  conllici 
of  1991  and  other  recent  contingencies  demonstrated  that  space  Ibrccs  arc  I'undamcntal  to 
fighting  anu  decisively  w  inning  wars.  Consequently,  space  forces  will  play  important  roles 
in  I'lClping  to  counter  the  new  dangers  v,'hicb  could  threaten  U.S.  national  security  interests  now 
and  in  the  future  and  assist  in  t!ic  successlul  execution  of  national  .security  strategy  and  national 
military  strategy. 
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sustaining  an  effective  level  ol'  U.S.  defense  capability  as  overall  force  siruciuic  is  dowmsi/ed 
and  rcstruc’urcd.  Space  forces  meet  a  wide  range  ol  requirements  critical  to  the  National 
Command  Autb.orities  (NCA),  combatant  commanders,  and  operational  forces.  The  global 
coverage,  high  readiness,  m/n-inirusive  forward  presence,  rapid  rcs[)onsivenes.s,  and  inherent 
llexibiliiy  of  space  forces  enable  them  to  provide  real  -time  and  near-real-time  support  lor 
mil’iary  operations  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conllici. 


Space  Forces  and  the  Revolution  in  Modern  Warfare 

Advances  in  technology  provide  the  irotentiai  to  .liter  fundamentally  the  conduct  of  modem 
warfare.  Driven  piirnarily  by  improvements  in  information  collection,  piocessmg,  and 
transmission  technology,  this  revolution  could  have  an  impact  ujion  miliiaiy  opeiaiioiis  at 
least  as  dramatic  as  the  introduction  of  the  aircrall  or  lank  earlier  ii.  this  century.  Space  loices 
are  playing  a  central  role  in  this  ongoing  revolution  Uecau.se  they  piovide  unique  capabilities 
for  gathering,  processing,  and  disseminating  inlormalion. 

THE  VERSIANGIJLF  CONI  UCT  AND  SPACE  SYSTEMS  SUPPORT  TO  MIUTAHV 
OPERATIONS 

'J'hc  contributions  ol  space  forces  to  U.S.  defen.se  strategy  and  mililary  opeiaiions  wcie  not 
widely  recogni/.cd  prior  to  the  Persian  Gull  conllici  oi  199  i  In  pan,  tins  was  bcc.oi.so  DoD's 
exploitation  ol  sp.ico  systems  duiing  llio  Cold  Wai  locused  licavily  on  po.widing  sui'.jioii  to  the 
NCA  and  strategic  nuclear  iiscis  in  pcacclimc.  Space  sy.stems  played  ;,.giiil icaiu  roles,  howevci, 
in  the  success  of  contingency  operations  in  Gicnada  (Uigem  Puiy,  idS.fj,  Uil'ya  (Id  Doiadu 
Canyon,  19S6),  the  Persian  Gull  (Uarncst  Will,  I9SK).  and  Ibinama  (Just  Cause,  19Xqj.  Since 
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Operation  Desert  Shieltl/Dcscri  Stonit.  space  systems  also  have  played  sigiuricani  roles  in 
support  of  nearly  every  U.S.  miliiai^  operation  including  those  in  Iraq  (Provide  (a)mfort), 

Somalia  (Restore  Hope),  and  the  former  Yugoslavia  (Provide  Promise). 

The  Gulf  War  thus  was  a  watershed  event  with  respect  to  die  emergence  of  space  power  as  an 
element  of  U.S.  military  power.  Indeed,  Operation  De.seri  Storm  has  heen  called  the  first  space 
war  U.S.  natiotial  .security  space  systems,  augmented  by  U.S.  civil,  commercial,  and  allied 
space  systems,  were  employed  more  extensively  than  in  previous  contingencies  and  with  broader 
integratmn  into  the  overall  force  structure.  From  the  initial  force  deployment  planning  to  the 
final  cease-fire,  space  systems  were  integral  to  nearly  all  phases  ol  military  o[icration.s.  Space 
forces  directly  influenced  the  course  and  outcome  of  the  conflict.  They  helped  to  pierce  the 
fog  and  moderate  the  friction  of  war.  Con.scqucnlly,  space  lorces  helped  to  confer  a  decisive 
advantage  upon  United  States  and  coalilioti  forces  in  terms  of  combat  timing,  operational  tempo, 
synchronization,  maneuver,  and  the  integrated  application  of  firepower. 

During  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  the  United  States  demonstrated  it  i.s  the  only  nation  with  a  high 
technology  system  of  systems  which  integrates  command,  control,  communications,  computers, 
and  intelligence  (C'^I)  systems  with  military  plailoims  and  v^eapons  systems  cqnij'i  cd  with 
advanced  conventional  munitions.  As  employed  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  this  C‘^l-to-strikc 
force  was  overwhelmingly  effective  against  an  adversary  with  conventional  armored  forces  and 
air  dcfcn.sc  .systems.  Space  lorces  provide  key  capabilities  to  imegraie  and  deliver  C'^I  suppoil 
to  land,  .sea,  and  air  forces.  In  particular,  space  systems  pros  le; 

•  Global,  real-time  and  tioar-real-time,  all-weather,  day/night, 
reconnaissance,  surveillance,  early  warning,  attack  assessment,  and 
environmental  monitoring  Ibr  a  dynamic,  multidimensional  picture  of 
the  area  ol  operations  to  observe  the  entire  theater,  assess  eneniy  and 
friendly  strengths  and  weaknes.ses,  and  define  objectives, 

•  Instantaneous,  secure  battle  management,  command,  control,  and 
communications  for  rapid  and  coordinaied  execution  and  redirection 
of  force  packages  c.id  joint  operations  for  maximal  ellect; 

I 

•  A  global  three-dimensional  grid  reference  .system  lor  s'andardi/ing 
the  locations  of  force  positions,  lorce  directions,  and  lorce  objectives 
It)  facilitate  the  llexible,  di.scrimimite  applicatitin  ol  individual  foice 
packages  and  joint  o[ieral  tnis;  and 

•  Continuous,  reahtime,  alhweatlier,  day/night,  precise  navigation, 
positioning,  timing,  and  velocity  data  lor  the  atiainment  ol  neai  zero 
circular  ermr  probable  weapons  delivery  accuracy,  thereby  minimi/.ing 
the  level  ol  buce  requited  tti  achieve  an  objective  witii  minimum 
casualties  and  collateral  damage. 

.Space-ba.sed  itiice  niulti[)liers  tie![)  to  improve  operational  eilectiveness,  elliciency,  aiul 
ill!  ropei ability;  maintain  high  technology  superioiily:  and  support  worldwide  deployment, 
siistaimiient,  and  tipeiatitms  of  U.,S.  land,  sea,  and  air  loices.  By  piovidiiij',  almost  global 
cnveiage,  space  Itiiccs  help  to  compensate  loi  reductions  in  toiwaul  [lositioned  inliastiuctuie 
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and  provide  ready,  in-plucc  capabilities  to  supjH)rt  U.S.  I'oices  woiidwide  without  the  need  to 
mobilize  additional  combat  resources. 

C^IAND  THE  U.S.  CONTRIBUTION  TO  GLOBAL  SECURITY 

Space  forces  arc  a  comparative  national  advantage  of  the  United  Stales  and  are  an  area  within 
coalition  strategy  that  can  contribute  unique  capabilities  for  global  security.  In  particular,  space 
systems  are  capable  of  performing  missions  which  place  a  premium  on  interoperability  and  the 
capability  to  operate  effectively  viih  other  nations’  forces.  Space  systems  enable  United  States 
and  allied  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  to  operate  jointly  in  a  more  efficient  and  effective  manner. 
They  may  also  provide  a  means  to  support  political  commitments  without  putting  U.S.  forces  at 
risk.  Moreover,  certain  space  systems  provide  dual-u.se  capabilities  employed  by  U.S.  as  well 
as  international  civil  and  commercial  users  in  peacetime. 


The  exploitation  and  control  ol' space  will  enable  U.S.  forces  to  establish  inlormaiitin  dominance 
over  an  area  of  operations.  Establishing  such  dominance  will  be  the  key  to  achieving  success  m 
future  discs  or  conllicts.  As  the  Gull  War  showed,  this  can  greatly  enfiaiice  U.S.  and  allied 
ability  to  fight  on  favorable  terms  by  taking  the  initiative  away  from  the  adversary  The  ability 
to  provide  C'^I  support  to  U.S.  forces,  and  deny  such  sufipori  to  an  adversary,  will  enable 
combatant  commanders  and  operational  forces  to  tliink  and  react  faster  than  an  adversary  ;ind 
thereby  dictate  the  liming  and  tempo  of  o[K‘raiions.  Seizing  and  maintaining  inlormalion 
dominance  progressively,  and  in  an  accelerating  manner,  will  help  to  paralyze  an  adveisaiy's 
ability  to  command  and  control  its  forces. 

The  Persian  Gull  conllici,  however,  also  enabled  allies  and  potential  adversaries  to  observe  the 
value  of,  and  U.S.  reliance  upon,  space  Idrccs.  As  a  result,  numerous  counii  ies  in  regions 
around  the  world  are  acquiring  or  accessing  .space  systems,  technologies,  and  products.  I  'oreign 
nations  and  subnational  groups  arc  obtaining  .space  capabilities  through  indigenous  efforts, 
purchases  of  goods  and  services,  and  cooperative  activities.  Combined  with  the  iirolileration  of 
nuclear  and  other  weapons  ol  mass  destruction,  mis.sile  .systems  loi  their  delivery,  and  advanced 
conventional  weapon  systems,  the  spread  ol  indigenous  mililaiy  and  intelligence  space  systems, 
civil  space  systems  W'illi  military  and  intelligence  utility,  and  conimeicial  sirace  services  with 
military  and  intelligence  applications  poses  a  sigmficanl  ch.illenge  to  U..S  delense  strategy  and 
military  operations. 

Con.sequently,  Dold  must  be  able  to  ensure  freedom  of  action  in  space  for  friendly  lorces  while, 
w'hcn  directed,  limit  or  deny  an  adversary’s  abiliiv  to  use  the  medium  for  hostile  [mrposes.  'In 
ensure  space  contiol,  UoD  will  preserve  it ;  capaliililies  to  survcil  and  moniii'i  all  nnlilaiy 
significant  activities  in  space.  DoU  also  ".ill  continue  to  design.  i'evclo|i,  and  o|'eiale  space 
systems  with  ensuied  survivability  and  enduiabilily  ol  their  critical  functions.  Moicover,  Dol) 
must  have  cap.ibililies  to  deny  an  adveisaiy's  use  of  space  sysleins  to  suppoii  hostile  nnlilaiy 
forces. 

In  addition  to  nnlilaiy  counieiineasutes,  DoD's  .strategy  to  deal  with  the  lineal  [vised  by  the 
proliferation  of  space  captibililies  with  militaiy  ;ind  intelligence  .ijiplicalioiis  includes:  actions 
to  slrenglhen  U.S  competitiveness  in  loreign  maikets;  me.isures  to  protect  technologies, 
methodologies,  and  o\ trail  system  ctiptibililies  whicli  siislaiii  U.S.  advantage  in  sjiace 
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capabilities  and  promote  continued  U.S.  technological  advancements;  maintaining  controls 
over  significant  capabilities  which  can  be  sold  or  transfened  to  foreign  recipients; 
government-to-government  relationships  with  friendly  states  involving  the  sharing  and 
protection  of  space  technology,  products,  and  data;  and  agreements  or  arrangements  which 
limit  or  deny  foreign  access  to  space  systems,  technology,  products,  and  data  which  could 
provide  support  to  hostile  forces. 

SPACE  AND  NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Space  forces  are  an  integral  clement  of  the  overall  deterrent  posture  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 
Any  nation  contemplating  an  action  hostile  to  U.S.  national  .security  interests  must  be  concerned 
about  American  space  capabilities.  Space  sy.stems  provide  the  NCA,  combatant  commanders, 
and  operational  forces  with  unprecedented  global  situational  awareness  to  identify  and  react  to 
threats.  Although  the  United  States  is  withdrawing  .some  forces  from  overseas  ba.se.s,  space 
systems  continue  to  provide  nun-intrusive,  near-global  coverage.  Space  forces  thus  increase  the 
risk  that  hostile  actions  will  be  di.scovcred  by  the  United  States,  can  introduce  an  element  of 
uncertainty  into  the  minds  of  potential  adversaries,  and  thereby  may  inllucnce  the  risk 
calculations  another  nation  makes  before  initiating  aggre.ssive  behavior. 

In  particular,  as  noted  above,  space  forces  provide  unique  capabilities  for  collecting  and 
dis.scminating  information  for  determining  other  nations’  capabilities  and  imemions.  Tiiis 
includes  information  for  indications,  warning,  and  responding  to  the  threat  or  use  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  against  the  United  States,  its  armed  forces,  allies,  and  Iriends.  Space 
systems  also  support  treaty  monitoring  and  enable  Presidential  and  diplomatic  communicatiems 
to  convey  national  interests  and  objectives  to  allies  and  adversaries.  Space  systems  thus  are 
critical  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  sustain  a  credible  deterrent  posture  which  will 
continue  to  ensure  that  the  costs  of  the  threat  or  u.se  of  mass  destruction  weapons  and  delivery 
systems  are  unacceptable. 

Space  forces  also  arc  es.sential  for  ensuring  that  U.S.  land,  .sea,  and  air  force.s  arc  capable  of 
conducting  operations  to  delay,  disiiipi,  or  destroy  tnc  acquisition,  deployment,  and  supporting 
infrastructure  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  mis.sile  systems.  Space  system.s  collect  and 
dis.seminate  information  necc.ssary  for  detecting,  identifying,  and  characieri/.ing  threats.  This 
includes  nuclear  material  production,  weapons  .sy.stems  transfers,  and  movements.  Space 
systems  support  militaiy  planning,  mi.ssion  rehearsal,  and  targeting;  detect  nuclear  detonations; 
provide  launch  point  determination;  ensure  command,  control,  and  communications;  enable 
luecisc  navigation,  maneuver,  and  weapons  delivery;  facilitate  smart  weapons  .selection  and 
lorce  cooidination;  and  suppoit  mapping,  charting,  geodc.sy,  and  terrain  analysis.  The  force 
multipliers  provided  by  space  force.s  will  enhance  the  ellectiveness  ol  military  oiierations  to 
sei/.c,  disable,  or  destroy  weapons  ol  mass  dcsiimction  and  their  means  ol  delivery. 

I'urthermorc,  space  forces  improve  the  cftectivcness  i>f  active  and  jiassive  deleiise  measures. 

U..S.  armed  torces  must  be  prepared  to  conduct  I'perations  against  potential  adversaries  equipped 
with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  missile  sy.stems.  Sirace  systems  will  support  the 
operatimis  ol  active  defen.ses  which  can  intercept  hallistic  missiles  with  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  and  pi  event  or  limit  contamination  should  the  missile  be  cai  l  ying  a  nuclear, 
biological,  or  chemical  weapon  S|;ace  system  technologie.-.  are  being  nivestigaied  to  allow' 
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cuing  ol'  missile  del'cnsc  forces  to  attacks  by  cruise  missiles.  They  also  will  support  civil  defense 
of  populations  and  passive  defenses  of  operational  forces.  Space  systems  can  provide  missile 
launch  detection;  impact  point  prediction;  target  acquisition  sensor  cuing;  battle  nianagement; 
command,  control,  communications,  and  intelligence;  and  missile  warning  di.s.semination. 

Among  the  most  dramatic  examples  of  the  contributions  of  space  systems  dunng  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  for  example,  was  the  use  of  the  space-based  sensors  and  communications  systems 
to  provide  warning  of  Iraqi  tactical  ballistic  mi.ssilc  launches  against  targets  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Israel.  This  missile  warning  information  facilitated  the  passive  defense  of  coalition  forces,  civil 
defense  of  populations,  and  Patriot  theater  mis.sile  defense  engagements  of  Scud  ballistic 
missiles.  It  proved  to  be  a  critical  factor  in  minimizing  casualties  and  preventing  escalation  of 
the  conflict. 


Space  Force  Structure 

DoD  space  policy  emphasizes  integrating  space  forces  and  operations  with  terrestrial  forces  to 
provide  assured,  responsive  support  to  military  operational  forces.  DoD  space  force  structure 
is  comprised  of  space  systems  and  capabilities  in  four  mission  areas.  First,  the  space  support 
mission  area  involves  operations  to  deploy  and  sustain  military'  systems  in  space.  Second,  the 
force  enhancement  mission  area  involves  space  combat  support  operations  to  improve  the 
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effectiveness  of  IJ.S.  and  allied  land,  .sea,  air,  and  space 
support  other  national  security,  civil,  and  cornraicrcia!  users.  Third,  the  space  control  mission 
area  involves  countcrspace  operations  to  ensure  the  ability  ol  U.S.  and  allied  forces  to  exploit 
space,  while  limitittg  or  denying  an  adversary’s  ability  to  exploit  the  medium  for  hostile 
purposes.  Finally,  tire  force  application  mission  area  involves  fire  suppotl  operations  from 
space  against  enemy  lattd,  sea,  air,  or  ballistic  missile  I'oices. 


SPACE  SUPPORT 


The  space  support  mission  area  includes  capabilities  for  launching  and  deploying,  space  vehicles, 
maintaining  and  sustaining  siuicccralf  on-orbit,  and  deorbiting  and  recovering  stnicc  vehicles  as 
requintd.  The  Eastern  Range  at  Cape  Canaveral  A'r  Force  Station,  Florida,  and  the  Wesiei  n 
Range  at  Vandenberg  AFB,  California,  arc  the  nation’s  primaiy  space  launch  facilities.  DoD 
employs  Pegasus,  Delta  II,  Atlas  II,  and  Titan  II  and  IV  space  launch  vehicles  as  well  as  Inertial 
Upper  Stage  and  Centaur  upper  stage  lioostcrs  to  deliver  jiayloads  into  orbit.  Centralized 
command  and  control  of  DoD  satellites  is  provided  by  the  Consolidated  Space  Operations  Center 
at  Falcon  AFB,  Colorado.  The  Air  Force  Satellite  Control  Netw'orK  provides  telemetry,  tracking, 
and  control  for  most  DoD  satellites.  The  Navy  Satellite  Operations  Center  also  piovidcs 
tclcmctiy,  tracking,  and  control  lot  some  DoD  satellites,  in  addition.  Air  Force  Trans|K)rial  le 
Mission  Giound  Stations  can  provide  mobile  command  and  control  capabilities  for  certain  DoD 
satellites. 


EORCE  ENHANCEMENT 

The  force  enhancement  mission  area  includes  capabilities  for  reconnai.s.sancc  and  suiveillancc, 
tactical  warning  and  attack  as.sessmcnt,  communications,  navigation,  and  environmental 
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moiuioring.  Spacc-bascu  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  sysienis  suppon  virtually  all  DoD 
aclivilics.  The  National  Reconnaissance  OlTicc  (NRO),  a  combined  activity  t)l  lJt)D  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  is  organized  as  a  DoD  agency.  The  NRO  is  l  unded  thia)ugti 
the  National  Reconnaissance  Program  v^'hich  is  responsible  for  managing  IJ.S.  government 
intelligence  collection  frttm  spaceborne  and  assigned  airborne  data  collection  systems.  The 
NRO’s  mission  is  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  has  the  technology  and  spaceborne  tuid 
airborne  asset.'^  tteeded  to  aco  '.ir''  intelligence  worldwide  lor  such  purposes  its  moniioriiig  arms 
control  ttgreements  and  supporting  the  planning  and  conduct  of  military  opcrtitions.  The  NRO 
accomplishes  this  mission  through  research  ;tnd  development,  acquisition,  and  operation  ol 
spaceborne  and  airborne  data  collection  systems.  Through  Service  Tactical  Hxploitation  of 
National  Capabilities  (TENCAP)  programs,  selected  national  space  systems  can  be  exploited 
by  U.S.  land,  .sea,  and  air  forecs  to  provide  taciieal  support  to  combatant  commanders  and 
operational  forces.  Military  department  TENCAP  programs  are  crucial  to  providing  operaiiomil 
force  commanders  timely  in-theater  tactical  support.  Fielding  of  TENCAP  equipment  from 
theater  CINCs  to  Ariiiy  divisions  and  brigades.  Air  Force  wings  and  .squadrons,  and  Navy 
surface  action  groups  is  an  ongoing  clfort.  By  the  end  of  1994,  the  Army  will  field  TENCAb" 
systems  to  all  Corps/Division  forccs. 

DoD  operate;,  space-  and  grenmd-based  systems  to  provide  the  NCA  with  timely,  reliable, 
and  unambiguous  tactical  w-artiing  and  attack  as.sessmcnt  data  for  force  sur\ival  or  retaliatory 
decisions  against  air,  space,  or  ballistic  mi.ssilc  threats.  The  space-based  Defense  .Support 
Program  provides  global  detection  and  rciioiting  of  mi.ssilc  and  space  launches.  A  nelwtirk  ol 
ground-ba.sed  radars  pixividcs  detection,  tracking,  and  warning  of  ballistic  missile  attack  agtiinsi 
the  United  States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Europe.  In  addition,  the  NUDET  Detection 
System  provides  timely,  reliable,  and  accurate  detection,  locational  fixes,  and  yield  readings  til 
nuclear  detonations  for  strike,  damage,  and  attack  as.sessmcnt.s,  force  management,  and  test  b.m 
monitoring. 

Space-based  military  satellite  communications  (MILSATCOMj  systems  provide 
communications  set  vices  in  support  of  numertms  DtiD  and  tithci  U.S.  government  users. 

The  Defense  Satellite  Communications  System  (DSCS)  piovides  super  high  trequency  .secure 
voice  and  high  data  rate  iransmissitiiis  Itir  worldwide  military  command  and  control,  crisis 
management,  relay  of  intelligence  and  early  warning  data,  trettty  monitoring,  diplomaiic  tuid 
Presidentitil  ctimmunications,  and  communications  supi)ort  lor  deployed  tactictil  forces.  DSCS 
also  provides  limited  anti-jam  worldwide  connectivity  for  critical  functions  such  as  tactictil 
w'arning  and  attack  assessment  and  Emergency  Action  Me.sstige  dissemination  for  the  NCA, 

Joint  Stall,  commantl  centers,  and  other  users.  The  Fleet  Satellite  C’ommunications  and  l.’lll' 
Follow-On  systems  provide  ultia  high  frequency  communications  lor  mobile  lorccs,  including 
fleet  biotidcasi  services  ;md  command  tind  control  ol  sun  ace  ships,  submai  ines,  tuul  aircralt. 

'Ihe  Air  Force  Stuellite  Caimmunictilions  (AFSATCOM)  systen.i  piovides  icliable,  enduring, 
worldwide  command  and  conirol  communications  to  designtitcd  Single  Integrated  Ojieiiitiomil 
Plan/nucletu  capable  u.sers  for  Emergency  Action  Me.ssage  dissemination,  internetting  among 
conunand  authorities,  force  direction,  and  lorce  reporting.  AF'SAICOM  also  is  used  by  a 
limited  number  ol  high  priority  non-nuclear  u.sers  li>i  opciational  missions,  conimgcncy  and 
crisis  o|)cr;iiions,  and  exercise  sttiipon.  DoD  augments  these  dedicaletl  MIESAFCtJM  systems 
by  using  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 'liticking  and  Data  Relay  S.iieliite 
System  and  by  leasing  capacity  on  various  commercial  communictitions  satellites. 
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The  NavstarGPS  provides  all-wcaiher,  day/nighi,  ihree-dimensional,  precise  iia\ igaiioii. 
positioning,  timing,  and  velocity  data  to  land-based,  seaborne,  and  airborne  U.S.  ami  allied 
I'orces  as  well  as  other  national  security,  civil,  and  commercial  users.  GPS  enhances  lorce 
coordination,  command  and  control,  target  mapping,  the  probability  of  target  acquisition, 
flexible  routing,  and  weapons  delivery  accuracy,  e.specially  at  night  and  in  adverse  weather. 

The  Transit  Navy  Navigational  Satellite  System,  scheduled  lo  he  phased  out  once  the  GPS 
system  reaches  full  opeiational  capability,  provides  two-dimensional  position  location  for 
licet  ballistic  missile  submarines  as  well  as  other  naval  and  commercial  vessels. 

DoD  employs  a  combination  of  military,  civil,  and  commercial  space  systems  to  support  its 
requirements  for  environmental  monitoring.  Land  remote  .sensing  systems  provide 
multi-spectral  imagery  (MSI)  of  the  earth  in  support  of  numerous  DoD  activities  as  well 
as  other  national  .security,  civil,  and  commercial  u.sers.  MSI  data  is  U.S.  unclassified  data  and 
is  a  critical  source  u.scd  to  produce  MC&G  products  ranging  from  one  to  three  hours  to  one  to 
three  days  for  areas  of  the  world  where  no  tactical,  1:50, 000  maps  arc  available  or  they  are 
10  to  30  years  old.  MSI  products  and  data  arc  u.scd  to  support  military  planning  and  targeting, 
mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy,  hydrography,  countcmarcotics  operations,  and  monitoring  arms 
control  agreements.  DoD  also  purchases  MSI  products  and  data  derived  from  France's  SPOT 
remote  .sensing  space  system.  In  addition,  the  GEOSAT  Follow-On  system  provides  real  time 
oceanographic  topographical  data  such  as  wave  heights,  cuiTcnts,  and  fronts  to  naval  u.sers.  The 
Defense  Meteorological  Satellite  Program  coll  -cts  and  di.s.scminatc.s  global  visible  and  infrared 
cloud  cover  imagery  and  other  meteorological,  oceanographic,  and  solar-geophysical  data  in 
support  of  operational  forces.  DoD  augments  this  dedicated  military  space  system  by  using 
NOAA  and  international  meteorological  satellite  .systems. 

SPACE  CONTROL 

The  space  control  mission  area  includes  capabilities  for  surveillance  of  space,  space  system 
protection,  and  space  .system  negation  Tlie  Space  Surveillance  Network  (SSN)  provides  space 
object  cataloging  and  identification,  satellite  attack  warning,  timely  notification  to  U.S.  forces 
of  satellite  flyover,  space  treaty  monitoring,  and  .scientific  and  technical  intelligence-gathering. 

In  addition,  the  SSN  would  provide  targeting  and  damage  as.scssment  information  in  support  of 
antisatellite  weapon  .system  operations  if  such  capabilities  were  deployed.  DoD  siiacc  systems 
arc  designed,  developed,  and  operated  to  assure  the  survivability  and  endurance  of  space  mission 
capability  in  peace,  crisis,  and  though  appropriate  levels  of  conllict  commensurate  with  national 
security  requirements.  The  survivability  of  DoD  space  systems  is  enhanced,  as  aiipiopi  iate, 
through  such  protection  measures  as  satellite  proliferation,  hardening,  communications 
cro.ss-links,  communications  security  protection,  and  interoperable  ground  control.  .Space 
system  negation  can  be  accomiilished  by  methods  to  counter  the  ground-  oi  space-based 
elements  of  a  space  system  or  their  data  linkages. 

FORCE  APR  Lie  A  TION 


I-iiiidly,  the  force  application  mission  area  would  include  cajiabilitics  lor  ballistic  missile 
defense  and  power  iirojection.  Space-ba.sed  interceptors  are  now  a  technology  base  program 
only.  Research  in  this  area  is  aimed  at  developing  advanced  follow-on  technologies  ollering 
promi.se  for  improved  performance  in  both  tactical  and  strategic  defenses  as  insurance  against 
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possible  future  threats.  The  DoD  space  force  structure  does  not  include  any  capabilities  for 
power  projection. 


Major  DoD  Space  Programs 

Space  programs  constituted  three  of  the  six  major  acquisition  programs  examined  during  the 
Bottom-Up  Review.  The  modernization  choices  for  key  space  support  and  lorce  enhancement 
programs  which  emerged  from  the  Review  emphasized  investing  to  sustain  curt  n  space  launch 
capabilities  for  assured  access  to  space  v/hile  developing  and  deploying  improveu  capabilities  for 
military  satellite  communications.  An  additional  review  was  underttiken  on  the  modernization 
choices  for  space-ba.sed  early  warning  which  would  enhance  tnc  operational  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  and  allied  forces. 


SPACE  LAUNCH  MODERNIZATION 


The  Bottom  Up  Revievz  evaluated  the  current  and  projected  status  ttf  DoD's  space  launch 
capabilities,  along  with  various  tiptions  for  luture  investments  in  launch  vehicles  and 
infrastructure.  Ttie  Review  included  an  examination  of  U.S.  military,  civil,  and  commercial 
space  launch  needs,  the  international  competitivenc.ss  of  the  U.S.  commercial  space  launch 


industry,  and  the  effect  of  variou.s  modernization  opiion.s  on  the  industrial  base. 


DoD’s  space  launch  capability  currently  is  characterized  by  high  cost  and  operational  limitations 
because  of  the  need  to  sustain  three  separate  launch  teams  (for  three  types  of  space  launch 
vehicles)  and  associated  support  equipment,  the  aging  and  ob.solc.scencc  of  major  expendable 
launch  vehicle  and  range  .system  components,  and  continued  dependence  upt)n  outdated  launch 
vel’.icle  production  lines  and  labor  intensive  launch  jirocesses.  As  a  result,  the  performance  and 
Hcxibility  of  launch  operations  and  system  responsiveness  to  support  crises  or  emergencies  arc 
limit,  d. 


To  address  thc.se  concerns,  DoD  considered  three  alternative  options.  First,  extending  the 
life  of  the  current  licet  of  launch  vehicles  to  2030.  Second,  developing  a  new  family  of 
expendable  launch  vehicles  to  replace  the  current  licet  starling  in  2004.  Third,  pursuing  a 
tcchnology-focu.sed  effort  to  develop  a  rou.sable  launch  vehicle  that  would  effectively  leapfrog 
the  next  generation  of  expendable  launch  vehicles.  In  addition,  more  austere  versions  of  the  first 
and  second  options  were  developed  which  funded  only  necessary  improvements  for  the  tiie  space 
launch  and  rangie  infrastructure.  Alter  reviewing  the  alternatives,  the  austere  life  extension 
option  was  selected.  This  option  adequately  lulfills  DoD’s  projected  space  launch  needs  at  the 
lowest  co.st  over  the  next  decade.  It  includes  the  necessaiy  impiovemeiits  to  current  space 
launch  infrastructure  and  ictains  the  option  for  iiiercmenlal  improvement  to  the  curveni  launch 
licet  to  support  future  needs. 


MILITARY  SATELIJTE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Hie  Bottom-Up  Review  evaluated  MIL.SATCOM  program  allernalues  in  light  of  itie  projected 
threat,  cost  and  cffeclivene.ss  tradeolfs,  and  affordability.  1  he  puinaiy  emphasis  was  on 
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providing  low-daia-raic  (LDR)  and  nicdiuni-data-raic  (MDR)  comniunicalions  lor  IJ.S.  stralcgic 
and  taciioal  forces  L'niployed  in  one  or  more  major  regional  conllicts,  alihough  ihc  Review  also 
addressed  oiliei  requirernenis  for  straiegie  forces.  The  focus  of  ihe  Review  was  on  ideiuifying 
and  evalualiiig  lower-cost  alternatives  to  the  Military  Strategic  and  Tactical  Relay  (MILSTAR) 
communication.''  system.  MILSTAR  will  provide  a  survivablc,  jam-resistant,  worldwide 
communications  system  to  meet  c.s.sential  communications  needs  of  the  NCA,  combatant 
commanders,  and  operational  forces  at  all  levels  of  conHict. 

The  original  MILSTAR  program,  initiated  in  the  early  198()s,  was  designed  to  provide  LDR 
communicaticms  for  strategic  and  tactical  military'  forces,  primarily  dnnng  a  nuclear  conllict. 

The  original  design  thus  included  many  special  features  intended  to  allow  tlie  system  to  survive 
and  operate  during  a  nuclear  conllict.  Becau.se  of  the  greatly  reduced  threat  of  nuclear  war  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era,  Congress  directed  the  restructuring  of  the  MILSTAR  program  to  emphasize 
its  utility  for  tactical  military  forces  and  reduce  .system  costs.  The  .system’s  survivability  and 
endurability  features  as  well  as  ius  constellation  .size  also  were  reduced.  Nevertheless,  the  issues 
of  MILSTAR  affordability  and  alternative  .satellite  designs  were  raised  during  preparation  of  the 
FY  1994  defense  budget.  Tlic  Review  thus  undertook  a  comprehensive  evaluation  aimed  at 
determining  the  costs  and  effects  on  military  capabilities  of  the  MILSTAR  program  and  its 
alternatives. 

DoD  considered  lour  alternative  options  to  the  current  program.  First,  retain  two  MILSIAR  1 
satellites  (LDR  only)  and  four  MILSTAR  II  satellites,  eliminate  the  fifth  and  .sub.>cquent 
MILSTAR  li  .‘•■•itcllites.  and  develop  Advanced  Lxtrcmcly  High  Frequency  (LI IF)  .satellites  to 
provide  LDR  mid  MDR  capabilities  using  advanced  technology.  Second,  retain  two  MILSTAR  I 
satellites  and  cancel  MILSTAR  II,  replace  the  four  MILSTAR  II  saicllitcs  with  ones  providing 
an  MDR  capability  (eliminate  the  LDR  capability),  and  develop  Advanced  EHI-  satellites  with 
both  MDR  and  LDR  capabilities.  Third,  retain  two  MILSTAR  I  satellites  and  cancel  MILSTAR 
II  and  replace  the  system  with  Advanced  LHF  satellites  with  both  MDR  and  LDR  capability. 
Fourth,  cancel  MILSTAR  II  and  replace  the  .system  with  accelerated  development  ol  Advanced 
EHF  satellites  with  both  MDR  and  LDR  capability. 

.M'ter  reviewing  the  alternatives,  the  Department  decided  to  proceed  with  the  first  option, 
deploying  two  MILSTAR  I  satellites  and  the  initial  constellation  of  four  MILS'FAR  II  satellites 
and  then  transitioning  to  a  lower-cosi,  lower-weight  Advanced  LHF  satellite  with  a  lirst  launch 
no  later  than  FY  2(K/6.  This  option  represents  the  best  means  of  achieving  a  needed  military 
communications  capability  in  the  near  teim  while  potentially  reducing  tlie  long  term  costs 
associated  with  sustaining  this  capability. 

SFACE-BASED  EARLY  WARA’ING 

The  Department  examined  alternatives  for  .satisfying  ballistic  missile  tactical  warning  and  attack 
as.sessment  and  mid-course  tracking  requirements.  'Fhe  ba.seline  plans  were  to  ie[)lace  the 
Defense  Support  Program  (DSP)  with  the  Follow-on  Larly  Warning  System  (FLWS),  and 
Brilliant  Lyes  program  was  to  perlorm  the  new  mid-cour.se  tracking  mission.  Alternatives  to 
these  programs  ranged  from  upgrading  I.)SP.  to  platforms  that  use  multi  spectral  procc.ssing 
techniques,  to  combining  both  missions  on  a  single  platlorm. 

'Hic  Department  determined  that  a  more  capable  system  than  DSP  was  needed  to  demet  tiie 
tactical  Irallistic  missile  ilucai,  but  that  the  FLWS  program  was  unalfordable.  C'onsequently, 
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the  Department  is  terminating  the  TEWS  effort,  but  a  new  less  ambitious  program  is  being 
developed  to  replace  it.  The  new  program  will  still  emphasi/x  the  detection  of  tactical  ballistic 
missiles. 

The  Department  also  decided  to  slow  the  Brilliant  Eyes  program,  becau.se  of  the  de-emphasis  on 
National  Missile  Defense.  The  program  is  needed,  not  only  to  support  National  Missile  Defense, 
but  also  because  Brilliant  Eyes  can  enhance  the  performance  of  theater  missile  defenses  — 
particularly  for  more  capable  interceptors  countering  longer-range  threats. 

The  Department  also  examined  the  cost  effectiveness  of  satisfying  the  tactical  warning  and 
attack  assessment  and  the  mid  course  tracking  missions  within  a  single  system  (at  low  earth 
orbit).  The  Department  determined  the  modifications  that  would  have  to  be  made  to  Brilliant 
Eyes  to  support  the  tactical  warning  and  attack  asse.ssmcnt  mission  would  overcomplicate  the 
simple  platform  envisioned  and  burden  both  missions  with  excess  costs  and  risk.  Consequently, 
the  Department  is  continuing  to  develop  two  separate  .systems. 


Conclusion 

Space  forces  arc  essential  for  countering  the  post-Cold  War  dangers  to  U.S.  rational  security 
interests.  Space  systems  provide  force  multipliers  which  are  critical  for  complementing 
and  enhancing  the  capabilities  of  U.S.  land,  .sea,  and  air  forces.  The  force  structure  and 
modernization  initiatives  planned  for  the  coming  years  will  ensure  that  DoD  space  forces  will 
retain  the  capability  and  versatility  to  accomplish  their  missions  effectively  and  efficiently  in 
support  of  national  security  strategy  and  national  military  strategy. 
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RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


Introduction 

In  sizing!  and  shaping  ihc  Reserve  coniponenis  (RC).  iiinovaiive  approaches  have  been  laken  lo 
leverage  iheir  contributions  to  compensate  for  a  smaller  Total  Force.  Compensating  leverage 
docs  not  mean  maintaining  larger  Guard  and  Reserve  lorces.  Rather,  as  described  below,  ii 
means  sniaricr  use  of  the  forces  that  arc  retained.  Integration  of  Guard  tind  Re.servc  combat 
capabilities  reejuircs  even  more  than  smart  sizing  and  shaping  —  it  lequires  initiatives  for 
Hexiblc  accessibility  and  readiness  to  address  the  four  new  dangers  in  today's  post-Cold  War 
world. 


New  Dangers  Demand  New  Roles  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve 

The  four  new  dangers,  as  mentioned  previously,  dominate  the  post-Cold  War  w'orld.  Building  on 
the  traditional  strengths  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  can  help  meet  the  new  dangers  with  a  smaller 
Total  Force. 
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Regional  threats  range  from  territorial  aggression  (as  in  the  Iraqi  tittack  on  Kuwait)  to  threats 
against  U.S.  and  allied  interests  (as  in  Panama),  lo  the  need  to  punish  suppoii  of  tenorism 
(as  in  Libya).  Guard  and  Reserve  lorces  can  contribute  signii'icantly  in  regional  conflicts  by: 

•  Deploying  combat  support  (CS)  and  combat  .service  suppon  (CSS)  units 
to  support  combat  lorces  and  backfill  for  active'  duty  units  dephiyed.  and 

®  Deploying  combat  forces  with  a  range  of  capabilities  to: 

••  Backfill  or  replace  ground  and  air  forces  overseas  thai  aie  deployed  U- 
a  contingency; 

••  Round-up  brigades  to  reinforce  active  Army  divisions  and  corps, 
and  other  augmentation  and  rotation  foices  (lor  example,  rear  area 
sc'turity)  to  free  iictive  Army  divis'ons  and  brigades  lor  combat; 

••  Augment  and  reinforce  forces  for  Marine  Air  Ground  lask  Foices; 
and 

••  Utilize  as  building  blocks  for  primary  combat  lorces  the  deployment 
of  entire  Air  reserve  fighter,  bomber,  and  air  mobility  units. 

Guard  and  Re.servc  forces  can  help  in  peacekeeping  and  humanitaiian  assistance  by: 

•  Sujiporling  large  o[)crations  wdth  strategic  airlift,  cargo  handling,  civil 
affairs,  etc.;  and 
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•  Replacing  active  duty  I'orccs,  cither  tc  rotate  active  lorces  during  a 
prolonged  operation  or  to  replace  active  lorces  redeployed  during  a  major 
regional  contingency. 

PROLIFERATION  OF  WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 

Weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the  hands  of  emerging  regional  powers  radically  change  the 
regional  threats.  New  contributions  for  the  Guard  and  Rc.scrvc  arc  being  explored,  especialiy 
in  CONUS  air  defense. 

FAILURE  OF  DEMOCRATIZATION 

Failure  of  democrati/ation  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  stales  could  lead  to  a  renewed  global 
military  challenge.  Military-to-mililary  contacLs  by  RC  personnel  can  help  support  the 
movement  towards  democrati/ation.  The  RC  can  provide  a  hedge  against  the  failure  of 
democrati/ation  and  the  necessary  forcc.s  to  counter  the  rccmergcnec  o!  a  global  threat. 

ECONOMIC  CHALLENGES 

Economic  challenges  at  home  and  abroad  require  a  shift  in  national  focus  towards  America's 
economic  ba.sc  (technology  and  infrastructure).  The  Guatd  and  Reserves  can  help  DuD  respond 
to  il'iis  challenge  by; 

•  Froviding  some  wartime  capabilities  at  lower  peacetime  cost; 

•  Supporting  peacetime  operations,  as  a  by-product  of  mission  training;  and 

•  Training  periodically  overseas  to  piovidc  more  U.S.  m,ilitar>'  presence. 

CHALLENGES  TO  DOMESTIC  STAIilUTY  AND  SECURITY 

Finally,  there  is  a  continuing  need  to  plan  for  DoD's  assistance  and  support  to  ci\  ilian 
authorities  rcspon.se  to  cliallengos  to  domesi  c  .stability  anu  security.  Although  any  element  of 
DoD  can  be  employed  to  meet  emergency  needs  when  appropriate,  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  operating  undei  state  control  provide  a  unique  capability  to  be  the  primary  military  forces 
employed  to  meet  ihe.se  challenges.  They  prtivide  units  in  re.sponse  to  natural  disasters  and 
domestic  emergencies,  such  as  urban  rioting,  interdicting  the  How  ol  illegal  drugs  into  the 
country,  and  providing  for  the  air  defense  of  Noilh  America  and  sovereignty  of  U.S.  airsjiace. 

In  addiiion  to  playing  a  vital  role  in  disaster  rcspon.se  and  augmentation  of  the  Active 
componenus'  (AC)  domestic  defen.se  missions,  the  Re.serve  comimnents  have  the  skilled 
personnel  aiul  resources  to  address  critical  domestic  needs  on  a  nationwide  scale.  Several 
pilot  irrograms  have  alreatly  been  implemented,  to  include: 

•  National  Guard  Youth  ChalleNGe,  a  residential  22-week  piogiam  loi 
high  .school  dropouts  designed  to  allov.  them  to  earn  GEUs  and  acquire 
es.senlial  hie  ;';Ki'ls; 
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•  STARBASE,  a  program  designed  to  in!r()cUicc  inner-city  children  in 
grades  K-12  to  applied  mathematics  and  science,  while  addressing  drug 
abuse  preventit)n,  sell'-csteem,  and  life  skills; 

•  The  Los  Angeles  L'nilied  School  District  Outreach  program,  supporied  by 
the  National  Guard  in  conjunctivin  with  the  school  d, strict  to  enhance  art, 
math  and  science  instruction,  and  equipment  availability; 

•  Junior  Reserve  OlTicers  Training  Corps  (JROTC)  program,  based  in  high 
schools  to  promote  devchipmeni  of  leadership  skills; 

Assistance  to  medically  underserved  communities,  and 

•  ASSIST,  the  Army  Reserve  program  which  encompasses  JROTC, 
ChalleNGe,  and  several  other  civil-military  programs 


The  New  Force  Size  and  Shape 

The  si/.e  ol'  the  I'uturc  Guard  and  Reserve  I'orccs  is  driven  by  lour  considerations:  two  nearly 
simultaneous  MRCs,  peacetime  [irescncc  missions,  uncertainties  requiring  strategic  insurance, 
and  domestic  missions. 

Strategic  insurance  is  needed  in  the  Rcscitc  com(;oncnls  to  pnwide  for  extended  crisis  and 
peacekeeping  ojieiations  (for  example,  to  provide  a  rotati'on  ba.se)  and  for  a  de'errent  hedge 
against  the  threat  by  an  emergent  ho;, tile  power  with  milittiry  capabilities  much  greater  than 
regional  adversaries  pre.scnt  today.  Also,  sutliciciu  Guard  force.s  will  still  be  required  in 
wartime  to  meet  domestic  missions.  The  force  envisioned  by  the  .Secretary  ol'  Dcfen.se  will 
meet  tliese  requiremenis. 

The  AC'R  ’!  mix  of  the  force  was  determined  largely  by  the  relative  readiness  of  Active  and 
Reserve  component  forces,  the  need  to  sustain  peacetime  prc.scnce  rcquiiem''nts,  as  well  as  the 
availability  of  strategic  lift  and  prepositioning  of  equipment.  'ITc  Air  Force  AC-RC  fighter  mix 
is  a  ca.sc  in  jniini  where  Reserve  forces  could  have  met  contingency  deployment  requirements 
but  could  not  meet  sustained  peacetime  pre.sence  requirements  on  a  cost-effective  basis.  The 
challenge  was  to  shape  the  Reserve  components  of  each  Service  to  meet  the  dangers  conlroniing 
the  nation,  but  to  do  so  in  ways  that  leverage  their  traditional  stiengdis. 

ARMY  GUARD  AA’D  RESERVE  ROLES  StGNIEICANTLV  EXPANDED 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  organi/.ational  focus  for  Army  RC  combat  force.s  was  division  si/.ed 
units,  to  reinforce  and  rejilace  active  division.',  fighting  the  Warsaw  Fact  in  Europe.  With  the 
new  dangers,  the  Army  RC  combat  capability  will  locus  on  brigade-si/.ed  units  which  can  be 
ready  to  deploy  much  moie  quickly  afiei  mobilization  than  divisions.  About  d7  Guard  combat 
brigades  arc  planned  lor  FY  1999.  Fifteen  will  be  enhanced  readiness  combat  brigades  w'hich 
will  be  organized  and  resourced  so  that  they  can  be  moluli/ed  and  dcqiloyed  within  90  days  alter 
call-up.  The  remaiiiing  Army  Guard  brigades  will  be  maintained  at  lower  readiness  levels.  The 
Army  Guard  and  Army  Re.seive  ciul  strength  in  F'Y  1999  will  be  sustained  at  57.s,0()0  jieople  to 
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ailsure  substantial  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  serx  icc  support  lorcos  lor  l)oih  overseas 
and  domestic  missions. 

The  !5  Army  Guard  Enhanced  Brigades  will  be  capable  cd'  rcinrorcing  Army  Active  component 
combat  forces  in  regional  contingencies.  These  brigades  prttvide  additional  depth  to  deal  with 
uncertainty  and  nsk.  They  could  be  mt)bili/.cd  and  deployed  tt)  participate  in  tidversc  cases  ot 
a  single  MRC  and  constitute  a  ready  strategic  reserve  of  combat  forces  to  hedge  against  tlie 
erupt' on  of  a  .second  MRC. 

The  other  Army  National  Guard  Brigades  provide  a  broad  spectrum  ol  ct)mbat  augmentation  tind 
a  strategic  hedge  ag.'iin.st  global  uncertainty  as  well  as  continued  support  to  civil  autltorits  during 
major  regional  contingencies.  The  Guard  brigades  could  also  provide  the  basis  for  rotational 
forces  in  the  event  of  extended  crises  that  arc  prokinged  or  more  inten.se  than  expected,  or  as  a 
hedge  against  the  possible  failure  of  democratic  reform  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  clsev  here  in  the 
world.  The.sc  Guard  brigades  could  also  perf  orm  other  missions  during  an  MRC,  such  as  rear 
area  .security  and  military  presence  in  other  critical  theaters. 

CS  and  CS.S  units  in  the  Army  Re.scrvc  arc  able  tt)  deploy  rapidly  and  be  in'.egrated  ellectively 
into  the  active  force  —  a  fact  that  was  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  The 
future  Army  Reserve  will  be  focu.sed  on  providing  the  CS.S  mission  dining  times  of  crisis  and 
war.  Some  force  structure  currently  in  the  Aimy  Guard  will  be  tiansferrcd  to  the  Aimy  Re.serve. 
The  kinds  of  units  the  Army  Reserve  will  gain  imdude  medical,  signal,  military  police,  and 
transportation  units. 

NAVAL  RESERVE  SHAPED  FOR  CRISIS  RESPONSE  AND  PEACETIME  PRESENCE 
SUPPORT 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  Naval  Re.scrvc  was  si/.cd  and  shaped  to  provide  immediate 
augmentation  across  the  entire  warfare  spectrum  to  the  active  foice  in  time  ot  emergency. 
Current  a.ssc.ssments  of  the  global  threat  and  the  naval  strategy  suggest  the  need  lor  an  Active 
and  Reserve  team  of  naval  expeditionary  forces  shaped  lor  joint  littoral  oporaiions  and  diverse 
regional  crises.  Such  a  strategy  repre.scnts  a  fundamental  shift  away  Irom  blue  water  sea  contiol 
and  calls  for  the  integration  ol  Active  and  Rc.scivc  components  into  a  single,  cohesive  lighting 
force  capable  of  meeting  peacetime  pre.scncc  commiiments  and  sliort  notice  contingencies,  while 
maintaining  the  capability  to  fully  mobili/.e.  Tlic  major  si/.ing  dcterniinaius  lor  lorce  structure 
arc  the  ability  to  respond  to  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRC  scenarios,  and  day-to-day  torward 
deployed  operational  icquirements. 

Naval  Re.scrvc  ship  augmentation  capability,  maintained  in  order  to  rapidly  increase  iiianiimg  to 
wartime  Icels,  is  now  being  diamaticaily  reduced.  Oldei  Naval  Reserve  ships  will  be  leplaced 
by  newer,  more  modern  surlacc  combatant.''  as  the  .si/e  ol  ihe  active  licet  is  leduced,  thus 
increasing  the  Navy's  cap/ability  to  respond  to  contingency  ojiciations.  riio  Naval  Reser\e  is 
planned  to  have  more  modern  ships  than  ever,  including  an  aiicialt  caiiiei.  10  I'eny  -class 
frigates  (El'G-7.s),  and  new-  MCM  ships. 


Naval  Re.scrvc  Aviation  caii  achieve  sufficient  peacetime  readiness  to  augment  Naval  lorces 
during  contingency  operations.  Nine  squadrons  ol  l’-3  aircratt  are  |ilanned  lor  leteiition  along 
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with  one  (of  the  current  two)  Reserve  Carrier  Air  Wines.  One  Naval  helicopter  counterntine 
squadron  will  be  in  the  Naval  Air  Re.'^erve. 

Additional  plans  call  for  an  expanded  contribution  by  re.scrve  lorces  in  the  combat 
support/combat  sen-ice  support  areas  during  crisis  and  peacetime  presence  support  during 
day-to-day  operations.  While  the  overall  si/.e  of  the  Naval  Re.serve  will  be  reduced,  some 
mission  areas  will  be  incre.i.scd.  'I'he  utili/.ition  of  Nava!  Re.serse  medical  program  personnel 
to  provide  support  to  active  medical  tretitment  facilities  and  construction  battalions  to  reduce 
maintenance  of  real  [iropcrty  backlogs  are  on!_\  two  examples  of  the  innovative  use  of  reserves 
in  peacetime  presence  support.  Intelligence  programs,  construction  battalions,  logistics 
forces,  cargo  handlers,  harbor  .security  units,  intermediate  maintenance  activities,  and  other 
augmentation  units  arc  being  reoriented  to  provide  surge  cajiability  in  ciisis,  either  as  forward 
deployed  forces  or  as  backl'ill  for  deployed  active  lorces. 

The  liglitsi/ing  ol  the  Naval  Rcseiwe  demonstrates  the  principle  ed  compensating  leverage  by 
allowing  the  Reserve  proportion  ol  dotal  Navy  to  increase,  permitting  the  Navy  to  move  ahead 
in  the  new-  era  more  efliciently  and  economically. 


MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  CONTINUES  ITS  TRAIJII  ION  A  L  ROLES 


Much  like  the  Active  Marine  Corps,  during  the  Cold  War  the  Maiine  Reserves  were  structured 
in  ways  that  are  appropriate  to  the  new  dangers,  liven  during  the  height  of  the  Child  War,  the 
USMC  maintained  characteristics  ol  an  lixpedilionary  Force  —  the  same  son  of  characteristics 
needed  to  meet  regional  contingency  needs,  ddie  Mariiic  Re.serves  were  structured  to  provide 
both  augmentation,  to  bring  Active  forces  to  full  wartime  strength,  and  reinb  .cements  to  give 
greater  depth  to  Active  lorces,  d  he  Bottom-Up  Review  realTirmed  a  rerjuirement  for  both  an 
augmentation  and  leinlorcement  capability  in  the  U.SMCd<  .md  to  maintain  a  selected  M.irine 
Corps  Re.serve  strength  ol  42,000. 

Idle  Marine  C'orps  Reserve  ol  the  luturc  will  still  be  a  rehitively  small  lorce  —  about  20  percent 
of  total  Marine  Corjis  authorized  personnel  strength,  d  he  integration  ol  Marine  C’orps  Reserve 
combat  units  will  continue  to  be  at  the  small  unit  level,  dhis  will  assure  that  the  Marine  Coips 
Re.serve  retains  an  ability  to  deploy  and  integiate  it.sell  elTectivcly  with  active  lorces  w'ith 
minimal  tram-up  time  lollowmg  mobib/tiiion. 


AIR  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  (ARC)  EXPAND  CURRENT  ROLES 


d  he  Air  Citiard  and  Air  Force  Reseive  have  achieved  substantial  readiness  lor  t  unctions  w  hich 
continue  to  be  aiipropriate  to  regional  contingencies. 

■Some  new  functions  are  being  assigned  to  the  Aii  Re.seive  comiioneiils  d'lu;  Air  Cuaid  and 
Ail  Re.serve  will  move  into  the  conventional  Immber  luncticn  area.  1  he  AirCuard  will  assume 
command  and  control  ol  CQNU.S  Air  Defense,  including  the  Isi  Air  F'oice  and  all  CONU.S 
Regional  and  Sector  Opeiatimis  Centers,  I'he  number  ol  An  Citiaid  mteieept'i:  squadruiis  will 
be  leduced.  d  he  Aii  Cjiiaid  and  Reserve  will  make  expanded  coiiti  ilnitinns  in  An  I'mce  taiikei 
and  strategic  an  lilt  1  unctions. 
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Finally,  ihcrc  will  be  r/.-duciions  in  Air  Reserve  componeni  fighter  comribiiiions,  although 
Air  Guard  and  Reserve  capabilities,  as  a  percentage  of  the  Total  Force,  will  still  be  subst.mtialiy 
higher  than  during  the  Cold  War.  One  result  ol  the  Bottom-Up  Review  is  an  identified  need 
lor  a  20  lighter  wing  force  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  tw'o  MRC  capability  At  the  same 
time,  however,  peacetime  presence  needs,  including  an  active  rotation  base,  require  retention  ol 
13  wings  in  the  Active  force.  Reductions  in  Air  Guard  and  Reserve  fighter  units  result  primarily 
from  [icacetirnc  rcquiremeiiLs  for  active  fighter  units. 

The  i'e.structured  ARC  will  continue  to  exploit  traditional  strengths  while  adapting  to  new 
requirements.  Although  reduetions  have  been  made  to  tac'ical  fighter  units,  expansion  o! 
other  critical  function  areas  will  ensure  their  full  integration  into  the  Total  Air  Force. 


Making  the  Force  More  Accessible  and  Ready 
ACCESSUilLlTY 

In  the  Cold  War,  defense  planning  was  ba.sed  on  early  mohili/.ation  ol  all  RC  forces  in  response 
to  a  Warsaw  Fact  attack  on  NAl'O.  Accessibility  o!  the  RC  was  not  an  issue  lor  this  kind  t)f 
danger.  Witli  the  new  dangers,  RC  planning  spans  a  wider  spectrum  of  needs:  wartime 
contingencies,  domestic  emergencies,  and  {'.eacetime  operations.  As  DoD  becomes  moie  reliant 
upon  the  contributions  ol  the  Reserve  components,  as.suring  flexible  access  to  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  takes  on  increasing  importance. 

The  Department  has  formed  a  Reserve  Component  Accessibility  Steering  Group  to  identify  the 
changes  in  legislation  and  DoD  policy  to  ensure  the  timely  and  reliable  access  to  the  Reservi: 
cornponeiiLs  not  only  for  regional  contingencies  but  al.so  peacetime  operations  and  domestic 
cmeigencies.  Key  to  that  process  is  the  recognition  that  any  change  in  policy  or  legislation  must 
promote  a  moic  responsive,  Ilexitde,  and  offective  .system  for  accessing  Reserve  forces  into  the 
Active  components,  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  Rc.servc  members  continue  to  be  treated 
fairly.  The  Department  is  also  exploring  ways  to  better  meet  domestic  mission  needs  by 
implementing  Inlatcral  and  multilateral  agreements  for  cooperation  among  the  states.  'I'he 
ultimate  objective,  ol  course,  is  (o  assure  the  avaiiability  ol  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  when 
needed,  while  assuring  that  America  does  not  overcxiond  its  reliance  on  citi/en  soldieis.  theii 
families,  or  theii  employers. 

READINESS 

In  the  ('old  War,  theie  was  a  relatively  unilorm  level  ol  readiness  planned  by  each  .Service  loi  iis 
Re.soiv  '  components,  since  all  w-oukl  be  called  up  tjuickly  in  the  .scenario  u  ,ed  lor  planning  -  a 
Warsaw  Fact  attack  on  NATO. 

In  tl  le  post-Gold  War  planning,  some  R(’  units  will  be  needed  belore  oiluns,  foi  example, 
strategic  mobility  and  cargo  handling.  Therelore  the  leadiness  ol  a  unit  should  depend  on  its 
mission  —  wlticli  delines  how  much  po.st-mobili/ation  time  would  be  available  to  impio\e  its 
personnel  and  equipment  leadiness,  and  to  tiain  it.  Gurient  planning  is  based  on  assuiiug  tlie 
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missicMi  readiness  ol' Guard  and  Kc‘;er\’c  forces  when  deployed.  Readiness  iniiiaiives  will 
focus  on  ihc  sufllciency  of  opcratiiig  funds,  on  improving  full-lime  suirpt)!!  (particularly  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Re.scrve),  on  compatible  and  modern  cejuipment,  and  on  ad'opiion  of  the  Title  XI 
initiatives,  including  increased  u.se  of  simulators.  'I  he  Army  will  continue  to  expand  Bold  .Shift 
—  its  program  to  ensure  that  early  deploying  Guard  and  Re.serve  units  have  higher  stales  of 
readiness  than  later  deploying  units. 

One  part  of  RC  strategy  for  equipment  readiness  is  to  maximi/.e  Re.serve  component  use  ol 
equipment  made  available  from  the  active  force  drawdown,  but  this  will  not  pnouie  for  all 
equipment  needs.  Tlie  Sot  vices  have  been  directed  to  fund  uniejue  Guard  and  Reserve  eijuipment 
requiremen's  to  ensure  that,  by  IT  1999  at  the  latest,  all  Re.serve  components  arc  adequately 
equipped  to  accomplish  their  assigned  missions. 


Conclusion 

During  the  mid-19X0s,  the  Gtiard  and  Re.scrves  grew  in  si/e  and  capabilits  in  response  to  a 
global  Soviet  threat.  With  the  end  ol  the  Cold  War,  the  challenge  is  to  reconligure  the  Guard 
and  Rcsoive  to  be  responsive  to  new  world  dangers  that  threaten  regional  conflicts  and  requne 
more  peacetime  uidiiy  for  peacckccfiing  and  humanitarian  assistance  activities,  both  abroad  and 
at  home. 


Rcslriiciuring  the  Reserve  forces  is  only  the  first  step.  The  Guard  and  Re.serve  must  be  ready  lo 
meet  new  challenges,  in  svmic  cases  shorter  lime  conslrainis  than  planned  for  in  the  Cold  War 
cia.  DiihanccmciiLs  in  training,  increased  full-time  support  personnel,  and  the  development  of  an 
equipment  strategy  to  target  essential  items  of  equipment  for  early  deploying  units  will  improve 
the  readiness  of  the  Re.serve  components.  I-inally,  ihe.se  forces  mirst  lie  accessible  when  needetl, 
iKith  for  contingencies  and  for  peacetime  support  oi  peacekeeping  and  humatiitarian  assistance 
missions  and  domestic  emergencies. 

With  shrinking  defense  budgets,  the  nation  must  make  fullest  u.se  of  the  cost  elfectivc 
contributions  offered  by  the  Reserve  components.  Innovations  in  structuiing  the  Total  I-oicc, 
together  with  adequate  rosourcittg  and  policies  to  ensure  titnely  dejiloyabiliiy,  will  yield  a  moie 
affordable  force  that  is  still  callable  of  ineeting  foreseeable  thieats.  I'he  Guard  and  Reserve  will 
continue  to  be  full  partners  of  the  'loial  l  orcc  into  the  21.st  centur)'. 
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COMMAND,  CONTROL,  COMMUNICATIONS, 
COMPUTERS,  AND  INTELLIGENCE  (C^I) 

Introduction 

Command,  control,  communications,  computers,  and  inicllijtcncc  systems  lia\c 
traditionally  been  viewed  as  the  combination  ofcommunicatiui’s,  wanting,  intelligence, 
command,  and  int'ormation  systems  necessary  for  military'  decisionmaking  and  force 
management.  These  systems  provide  the  command  and  control  (C^)  foundation  for  itptinial 
effectiveness  of  the  forces.  The  challenges  for  the.se  sy.stcms  in  the  new  security  era  arc 
formidable. 


Meeting  the  Challenges  of  the  New  Security  Era 


It  has  been  ncccssaty  to  adopt  new  policies  and  a  more  comprehensive  and  integrated  C'"^! 
conceptual  framework  to  meet  these  challenges,  'rhis  new  framework  expands  the  traditiontil 
boundaries  of  C'^l  into  areas  such  as  counterintelligence,  Corporate  Infcu  mation  Management 
(CIM),  and  infoniiaiion  warfare.  As  such,  it  not  only  encompasses  commanding  and  controlling 
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command  and  control  their  forces.  It  also  provides  a  business-oriented  look  at  the  systems  and 
processes  needed  to  support  the.  forces. 


In  the  new  security  era,  interoperability  must  be  demtinded  in  C^l  .systems,  as  well  as  the 
insertion  of  advanced  technology  into  systems  to  drive  dov/n  costs  while  improving  capabilities. 
DoD  must  continue  to  modernize  C'^I  captibilities  and  prepare  for  smaller  regional  conllict.s 
involving  coalition  partners  In  this  regard,  DoD  is: 

•  Emphasizing  the  development  of  joint  and  multinational  C*^!  doctrine  to 
ensure  DoD  programs  and  captibililies  addrc.ss  joint  and  multinational 
support; 

•  Developing  guidance,  priorities,  and  direction  to  ensure  requisite  ("^1 
capabilities  are  provided  to  the  foices  in  support  ol  joint  or  multinational 
operations; 

•  Putting  in  place  a  strong  standards  development,  testing,  and  certilictition 
process  to  ensure  C*^!  sysietns  are  inieiopeiable;  and 

•  Placing  emphasis  on  modernizing  C‘‘l  capabilities  through  the  ellective 
adoption  of  commercially  available  technology. 


Conimuiid,  Control,  Coinmiinication.s,  and  Computers  (C^) 

SrAJL  AND  NUCLEAR 

DoD  is  continuing  to  lest.'uc'ure,  consolidate,  and  downsize  strategic  assets  to  piovide 
ellective  command  and  control  ol  the  nuclear  toices,  yet  achie\e  sigmlie:mt  cost  savings  and 
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manpower  rcduciioii.s.  The  October  1991  Strategic  Command,  Control,  and  Commumcations 
Review  resulted  in  the  retirement  of  31  EC- 135  command  and  control  aircraft.  A.s  a  follow-on, 
plans  call  for  consolidating  CINC  Strategic  Command's  airborne  command  post  functions  into 
the  nev/er  E-6A  TAC'AMO  aircraft  which  will  allow  retiremcni  ol'  the  remaining  IfC-135s. 

Another  critical  C'^  capability  provides  warning  and  a.s.sessmcni  of  ballistic  missile  attack.  The 
space-based  Defcn.se  Support  Program  (DSP)  has  .served  the  nation  well  but  has  inherent 
limitations  that  will  require  its  replacement.  The  replacement  system  will  use  infrared 
technology  to  detect  ballistic  missiles  during  boost  phase,  similar  to  DSP,  hut  has  the  potential 
U)  provide  more  accurate  informatii  n  regarding  the  origin  and  predicted  destinations  ol  ballistic 
nbssile  launches.  This  new  early  warning  .system  will  be  structured  to  reduce  costs  and  exploit 
proven  technologies. 

Satellite  communication  (SATCOM)  provides  important  capabilities  in  support  ol  both  strategic 
and  nuclear  C^,  and  important  elements  of  conventional  Ct  to  include  communications  for 
deployed  tactical  forces,  lire  UHF  Follow-On  (UFO)  SATCOM  system,  the  Air  Forte  Satellite 
Communications  System,  the  DSCS,  the  MILSTAR  .system,  and  the  Advanced  EUF'  satellite  will 
support  military'  needs  into  the  next  decade.  Flowever,  commcicial  satellites  will  also  be  used, 
where  appropriate,  to  provide  cost-effective  augmentation  of  these  mibiaiy  capabilities,  ensuring 
that  both  day-io-day  and  surge  rc(iuiremcnts  will  be  met  by  the  best  combination  of  systems. 
Accordingly,  die  Deiiartment  has  recently  issued  policy  tor  the  use  ol  commercial  SATCOM 
services  which  will  guide  the  future  commercial  investment  strategy  ot  the  det'ense  agencies  and 
the  Services. 

CONVENTIONAL  WAHFARE 

LoU  is  developing  and  implementing  a  conventional  wartarc  C'^  capability  that  is  responsive  to 
the  postulated  missions  for  U.S.  torccs  following  the  dcmi.se  of  the  Warsaw  f’act  and  rcllects  the 
changes  in  itie  threat  and  the  nature  of  modern  w'aifare.  The  objective  is  to  provide  land,  air, 
sea,  and  special  lorces  with  the  C'^  capabilities  required  to  respond  rajiidly  to  regiomd  crises  and 
to  ojieratc  elfectively  a.s  a  Joint  Force  ComiiKind.  In  support  ol  these  objectives,  the  DeptuinieiU 
is  continuing  to  acquire  new  C‘'  systems  to  support  conventiomtl  wartarc. 

For  example,  the  development  and  testing  ol  upgrades  to  the  Department's  primary'  ttir 
surveillance  sensor,  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  '"''"''CS),  will  continue  in 
FY  1994.  The  production  of  radar  system  impiovcmenis  to  cxwua  die  detection  range  ol 
.\WACS  against  modern  fighter  aircraft  and  crui.se  missiles  will  begin  in  FY  1996.  Similar 
improvcmenis  arc  being  made  to  the  NATO  AWACS  neet  under  a  cooperative  program. 

'file  Army's  multifaceted  cllort  to  moderni/.c  its  Army  Tactical  Coniniaiid  and  Control  System 
(A'FCCS)  IS  also  progressing.  'Flic  lirsl  level  ol  capability  (Block  I)  ol  the  Forward  Area  Air 
Defense  (F'AAD  C  “)  component  has  successtully  completed  testing  and  is  being  implemented, 
while  the  next  level  (Block  11)  is  being  developed.  Fabrication  ol  the  Ground  Based  Sensor  lor 
F'AAD  C'^  has  been  completed  and  will  undergo  developmental  testing  during  FY  1994  and 
operational  testing  in  FY  1995. 

The  communications  element  of  the  ATCCS  is  comprised  of  the  Single  Channel  Ground  and 
Airborne  Radio  System  (SINCGARS),  Mobile  Sub.scriber  Eeiuipmcm  (MSE),  and  the  Army 
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Data  Distribution  System  (ADDS).  The  Army  is  reviewing  its  requirement.s  lor  ADDS  in  view 
of  the  changes  in  the  threat  and  expects  to  determine  a  course  of  action  in  I-Y  MSD 

provides  a  rapidly  fielded  communications  backbone  for  commanders  on  the  ground  in  quick 
reaction  operations  and  is  fielded  to  over  95  percent  of  the  forces.  The  SINCGARS  comlrai  net 
radio  provides  jamming  resistance  that  is  lacking  with  the  current  VHP  radio  system,  the 
VRC-12,  which  has  no  frequency-hopping  capability.  Over  50, 000  radios  have  been  lielded 
amongst  the  Services  to  date,  and  the  FY  1994  procurement  will  add  20,000  more. 

The  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System  (JTIDS)  will  provide  a  high  capacity  data 
communications  capability  to  support  defcn.se  against  aircraft  and  tactical  ballistic  missiles.  Low- 
rate  initial  production  of  JTIDS  terminals  has  been  approved,  and  full  rate  production  is  planned 
for  FY  1995.  A  related  cooperative  program,  the  Multi-functional  Information  Disirihuiion 
System,  will  result  in  smaller  JTIDS  compatible  terminals  for  space-constrained  I'.S.  and  NATO 
platforms. 

The  Navstar  GPS  is  revolutionizing  navigation  for  both  military  and  civilian  users.  This 
satellite-based  .system  proved  of  cnomious  benefit  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  where  it  w-as 
largely  responsible  fur  the  precision  of  coalition  force  movements  and  the  relative  salety  with 
which  they  were  conducted.  The  operational  constellation  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  at 
24  satellites  in  FY  1994. 
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interoperability  between  C^l  systems.  New  policy  to  lurthcr  this  objective  was  issued  this  past 
year.  The  policy  promtUes  the  use  of  common  standards,  reinlorccs  joint  review  iif  systems 
to  ensure  they  support  joint  force  requirements,  and  requires  more  stringent  interoirerabiity 
testing.  This  will  help  ensure  that  the  forces  have  the  llexibility  and  interoperability  to  conduct 
effective  task  force  operations  in  support  ot  foreign  policy  objectives. 

TELECOMMUNICA  TIG.^S 

The  Department  has  undertaken  iiiiegration  and  modernization  activities  to  iiansform  the  way 
information  is  developed,  used,  and  shared  in  ordci  to  meet  joint  warl  ighiing  needs  into  the 
21sl  century.  These  activities  include  the  establi.shmeiit  of  a  Depaitment-w'ide  integrated 
information  infrastructure,  programs  to  implement  the  Joint  Stall 's  C‘^1  loi-the-Warrior  concep.t, 
theCIM  Initiative,  and  the  integration  and  migration  of  demonstrated  technologica!  advaiice.s 
into  operational  capabilities. 

Common  to  each  of  these  activities  and  es.sentuil  to  their  overall  success  is  the  need  lor  a 
seamless,  secure,  reliable,  and  cost-effective  telecommunications  mfiastructure.  '1  his  global 
infrastructure  must  be  robu.st  and  agile  to  ensure  the  ready  availability  and  transici  oi 
information  to  meet  worldwide  military  contingencies  across  tlic  spectrum  ol'  potential  miliiai)' 
conflict.  This  same  telecommunications  inlrastruclure  is  critical  to  reali/.ing  substantial 
productivity  gains. 

The  integrated  telecommunications  mfrastiui  ture  called  the  Delensc  Inlormation  .System 
Network  (DISN)  is  compri.sed  ol  integrated  satellite  and  terrestiial,  govcinmeiit  owned  and 
commercial  leased  communicalions,  and  certain  Department-wide  value-added  services  that  ;ue 
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an  integral  [)arl  of  the  lelcconiinunicalions  .services  platform.  This  includes  such  basic  services 
as  voice,  video,  data,  imagery,  and  graphics  transmission,  as  well  as  orgaiii/.alional  and 
individual  me.ssaging,  video-teleconferencing,  and  electronic  data  interchange.  Overarching  the 
system  are  standardization,  .security,  and  technology  in.sertion  modenii/ation  activities  for 
meeting  the  warfighters'  C^I  requiremenis  and  .supporting  routine  departmental  mission  support 
and  business  requirements.  As  the  technology  matures  and  as  the  DISN  evolves,  multiple, 
o[)enly  competed  acquisitions  will  be  used  to  create  a  global  grid  ol'  information  transfer 
capabilities  with  an  overarching  integrated  network  mamigement  structure. 


Defense  Intelligence 

There  has  been  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  and  valtie  of  intelligence  for  military 
operations.  Operations  Dessert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  highlighted  many  of  the  needs,  as  well 
as  deficiencies,  that  were  pre.sent  at  the  time.  Ovei  the  past  year,  major  strides  have  been  made 
in  aligning  the  policy  and  structure  required  to  focus  and  implement  future  program 
development. 

In  a  significant  redirection  from  the  past,  the  Department  has  established  a  joint  review  process 
with  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  of  both  the  National  I'orcign  Intelligence  Program 
(NFIP)  and  Tactical  Intelligence  and  Related  Activities  (TIARA).  This  was  created  to  better 
mtegrute  the  national  and  delcn.se  communities  to  be  supportive  ol  user  needs  at  all  ic\'els. 
Through  this  detailed  process,  Joint  NFIP  and  TIARA  program  ;md  planning  guidance  to  the 
Services  and  defense  agencies  was  issued  for  the  first  lime.  Key  components  of  this  guidance 
included  direction  to  belter  integrate  programmatic  and  budgetary  information,  provide  for 
the  interopcrafiility  of  capabilities  in  support  of  miliiaty'  operations,  and  ensure  essential 
iinprovenients  loi  imagery  support,  as  well  as  to  develop  a  new  U.S.  intelligence  program 
and  budget  structure  to  better  rcllect  user  needs  and  priorities. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  DoD  has  cllccted  the  following; 

•  A  Common  Budget  Framework  has  been  established  to  permit  meaningful 
examination  and  reviews  ol  capabilities  and  programs  ol  all  NFIP  and 
TIARA  within  a  common  structure  using  common  deiinitions. 

•  For  siandardi/ation  and  interoperability,  an  Intelligence  .Systems  Board 
with  visifiility  into  all  U.S.  intelligence  activities  was  established.  'Fhis 
Board  will  develop  the  planning  and  strategies  needed  to  iniplemcnt 
critical  corrective  actions  for  the  interoperability  ol  key  systems. 

•  Similaily,  a  progiam  is  being  established  to  imidement  an  imageiy 
dissemination  capability.  Operations  Deseit  Shield  and  Deseit  Storm 
highlighted  the  critical  need  ol  inilitary  commandcis  to  access  timely 
imagery  I  or  mission  planning,  battle  damage  as.sessmeni.s,  and  w  eapons 
system  em|iloyment.  TIk'  impiovements  under  this  progiam  will  provide 
communications  ujigradcs  to  current  systems  and  provide  lor  ttie 
dissemittation  and  etisy  access  to  imagery  by  theater  and  tactical 
operational  useis. 
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•  The  Department  has  consolidated  airborne  rectinnaissance  activities  under 
the  Defense  Airborne  Reconnais.sance  Program.  A  wide  range  of 
capabilities,  to  include  EP-3  aircraft.  Rivet  .loint  aircralt,  UAVs,  sensor 
upgiades,  and  imagery  ground  processing  systems  have  now  been 
consolidated  under  one  program  manager 

•  In  a  move  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
Department  has  con.solidatcd  Human  Intelligence  (HUMlNTj  functions, 
creating  the  Defense  HUMINTP  Service  as  a  field  operating  activity  under 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  In  order  to  improve  support  to  the 
v/arfighters,  HUMINT  Support  Elements  will  be  created  at  each 
combatant  command  to  provide  support  in  peacetime  and  in  war.  In 
addition,  the  creation  of  operating  ba.scs  overseas  and  in  the  United  States 
will  provide  the  organizational  structure  neecs  ly'  for  streamlined  and 
responsive  HUMINT  support. 

•  The  Combined  Intelligence  Publishing  Service  will  be  the  intelligence 
analog  to  the  Defen.se  Printing  Service.  Re.structuring  and  standardizing 
defense  iniclligcncc  printing  will  yield  significant  cfliciencies  while 
ensuring  production  of  time-sensitive,  intclligcnce-rclaicd  materials. 

•  Several  years  ago,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  established  the 
Nonproliferation  Center  (NPC)  as  a  clearinghouse  for  iniclligcncc 
information  on  proliferation.  In  1993,  DoD  determined,  along  with  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  that  the  diverse  and  dynamic  intelligence 
issues  associated  with  nonproliferation  and  couiucrproliferalion  aciiviiies 
would  be  more  thoroughly  addre.ssed  if  DoD  personnel  were  assigned  to 
key  NPC  positions.  Tlic.se  personnel  will  offer  operational,  sirategic 
planning,  and  technical  experti.se  to  the  NPC. 

•  Improvements  to  DoD  intelligence  support  for  law  enforcement  agencies 
engaged  in  counlcrdrug  activities  were  made  in  TY  1993.  Tlic  National 
Drug  Intelligence  Center,  a  facility  supported  by  DoD  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  was  opened  in  July.  The  Anti-Drug  Network  that 
allows  interchange  of  drug  related  data  among  law  enforcement  agencies 
also  was  updated  to  bring  it  into  compliance  with  goicrnmcut  and 
ci'innicrcial  siandtirds. 

As  shown  by  these  efforts,  the  Depanmcni  has  iniplenienled  riiajvir  changes  over  the  last  year, 
in  coordination  with  the  Director  of  Central  Inielligciice,  to  improve  the  management  and 
implementation  of  iniclligcncc  programs  and  capabilities.  This  process  will  continue  to  cnsuic 
that  programs  and  resources  are  streamlined  and  locuscd  to  address  critical  deficiencies  tuul  the 
ncctfs  of  militaiy  commanders. 
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Counterintelligence  and  Security  Countermeasures 
COUNTERINTELLIGENCE  (Cl) 

Cl  is  an  essential  waii'ighiing  elemcni  that  provides  cniica!  force  protection  in  suppoit  of 
military  operations  and  pnHection  of  key  weapon  systems  and  technologies.  Cl  activities  and 
resources  piovide  .significant  support  to  counterterrorism,  counternarcotics,  positive  intelligence 
(fiUMINT),  and  clandestine  operations.  Cl  identifies  the  threat  po.sid  hy  traditional  and 
nontraditional  adversaries  which  target  U.S.  plans,  programs,  systems,  resources,  and  opei aliens 
and  recommends  appropriate  countermeasures. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  breakup  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  radical  political 
changes  taking  place  throughout  the  world,  the  Cl  iiii.s.sion  iias  new  challenges  as  U.S.  force.', 
support  peacekeeping,  humanitarian  assistance  operations,  arms  control  iPtaiy  support,  and  the 
counier[rrolifcralion  ol  WMD.  To  ensure  that  Cl  can  .support  new  national  and  delen.se 
rcquircmcnis  in  a  fast  changing  environment,  the  Department  has  initiated  business  improvement 
process  initiatives,  also  known  as  re-engineering,  to  impnn-c  efficiency  of  Cl  functions  through 
rcsiructu  ing  and  information  technology. 

C!  has  been  an  integral  part  ol  U.S.  military  operations  in  Somalia,  the  lormer  Yugoslavia,  the 
iilocVadi.  of  Haiti,  Southwest  Asia  and  the  Eastern  Mediieminean  protecting  U.S.  forces  from 
•;]a.ndcsi'nc  and  covert  threats.  Ci  personnei  leguiariy  accompany  miiiiaiy  iiniis  exercising  ami 
opeialing  in  foreign  counirie.s,  provide  dcilicaled  support  to  defense  tigencics,  and  have  on-call 
rcspoitsibiliiies  for  locations  designated  in  military  contingency  plans.  With  the  increa.se  ol 
K.'ieign  ownership  of  U.S.  dcfcn.se  corporations  and  the  coprtjduciion  by  U.S.  lirms  with  foreign 
entities,  CI  services  are  required  to  suppoit  the  nation’s  industrial  security  jtrogram. 

SEC  IJRI  TY  COUNTERMEASURES 

Sc-  tirity  counieiineasurcs  safeguard  classified  and  .sensitive  ipliirnuilion  and  materiel  that  are 
cr.Mcal  li  U.S  warlighling  capabilities.  Significant  initiatives  are  under  way  to  reduce  security 
mtra'.oui  lure  costs  in  accordance  with  reasonable  risk  management.  These  iniliiiiives  are  based 
on  e.iriective  lineal  assessments  and  coherent  policy  guidance  foi  classification,  personnel 
sm.  uriiy,  physical  security,  industrial  security,  technical  security,  and  operations  .security 

Eoi  ilic  National  Industrial  .Security  Program  (NISP)-  im.  Department  is  implementing  the 
Pi',  .adeniial  mandate  to  establish  a  single  iniogiaied  progiam  for  protecting  U  ,S.  classified 
inlonuation  required  by  industry.  De'  clopmeni  ol  common  .security  standards  in  the  NhSP 
operating  rriaiuial  wall  eliminate  dup  icalive  requirements  and  achieve  reciprocity  fiir  clearance 
in'-  '-siigalions  and  inspections.  .Secarity  requirements  in  deieiise  contracts  are  being  streamlined 
Ihrougn  the  Acquisition  Systems  I  roteclion  innialivc  wlncli  provides  cro.ss-|)rogram  threat 
rnaiysis  lo  focus  .security  planning  on  es.senlitd  elements  requiring  cla.ssilicalion  or  other 
safeguards.  'I'here  aie  also  new  initiatives  for  slrenglhemiig  the  deh'ii.se  against  economic 
espionage  .uid  iirolitcralion  of  .sensitive  weapon  techiiole.gies  by  more  clo.sely  monitoring 
loieigii  ownership,  eor.trol,  and  influenee  at  classil'ied  contractor  lacilitics. 

DoD  is  also  provii'in^^  extensive  support  lo  a  iialioiia!  task  lorcc  which  is  revising  the  eniiie 
cla.ssilicalion  system  and  is  puilieif'aling  in  the  Joint  Security  Uoinmission's  review  ol  .scnirily 
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practices  in  'noth  the  Depaiin'icni  and  the  iniclliycncc  coinnuiniiy.  T!u?sc  clloris  are  designed  to 
provide  a  realistic  and  cosi-eHeciivo  approacli  to  security  counternieasures  in  the  post-Cold  War 
eta. 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  SECURITY 

Technological  advances  and  the  increasing  demand  lor  inlorniation  lusion  capabilities  are 
fueling  each  other  at  an  increasing  pace.  The  proliferation  of  high-speed,  imiltimedia,  global 
networks  is  providing  opportunities  for  unprecedented  data  fusitm.  inchuiing  the  merger  ol 
classified  and  iincla.ssificd  infomialion  over  the  same  network  backbone.  While  incmases  in 
operational  eftieiency  and  significant  economic  .savings  are  ap[)arenl,  there  is  also  a  whole  new 
.set  of  security  vulnerabilities  created  by  this  integration  of  communication  and  computer 
networks.  It  is  imperative  that  confidence  remain  high  in  emerging  inlormaiion  systems  by 
ensuring  availability,  integrity,  and  confidentiality  of  information  and  m'ormatiou  systems 

In  order  to  meet  the  security  challenge  and  implement  a  national  suaieg,)  'or  inlorniation 
systems  security  (INFOSEC),  a  joint  effort  among  DoD  and  other  government  departments 
and  agencies,  as  well  as  industry’,  is  under  wniy  to  accomplish  the  following: 

®  Develop  and  implement  policies  to  ensure  that  .security  is  an  integral  pari 
of  the  initial  design  pha.se  of  all  sy.stems  and  that  it  is  addressed 
throughout  system  development  and  iile  cycle; 

•  Develop  and  issue  a  .security  architecture  that  enables  a  cohesive, 
coordinated  approach  to  system  integration  and  interoperability  while 
ensuring  system  security; 

•  Participate  in  the  development  of  commercial  siaiHlards  to  promote  the 
incorporation  of  security  inccb.anisms  and  adopt  INFO.SFC'  standards  and 
protocols; 

•  Develop  and  accelerate  availability  oi  INI-tySDC  tcclmology,  products, 
and  tools; 

•  Establish  a  moderni/cd  electronic  key  management  sysicm  in  ordei  to 
counter  the  HUMINT  threat  to  curieni  paper-based  key  systems  and  to 
provide  enhanced  operational  responsiveness  and  intcioi'ierabiiiiy. 

•  Develop  and  implement  imilorm  INM’OSDf.’  certilication  and  accicditation 
standards,  guidelines,  and  directives;  and 

•  Promote  awareness  of  security  threats  and  issues,  improve  INl'O.SbX' 
education  and  training  programs,  and  provide  a  framework  for  threat 
dissemination,  incident  reporting,  and  analysis. 

Information  Management 


The  President,  along  with  the  Vice  President,  stated  in  llie  report  Ttdnhihu^y  jut  A>>icru  (i'.\ 
Eionomic  Growth,  A  New  Direction  to  Build  Economic  Sircny^th.  that  “  i  he  Icderal  go\  eiiiment 
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mu.si  use  icchnolt5j:y  lo  improve  ihc  elTicicncy  ol  ils  own  operaiinns.”  'I  tio  icp/ori  iuiiKer  suited 
that  “Many  of  the  vt.vcriimcnrs  policies  in  such  areas  as  privacy,  iitformatiun  security,  records 
management,  infomtation  dissemination,  and  procurement  will  be  updated  to  take  into  account 
(he  rapid  pace  of  technological  change.”  'Hie  report  addressed  many  other  tispects  i  '  process 
improvement,  infrastructure,  and  technology  advancement,  d'he  Depiirtment  fully  supports  these 
initiatives  and  is  positioned  to  meet  ihe.se  objectives  through  informtitiim  management  initiatiwv' 
such  as  CIM  and  the  Defense  Information  Infrastructure  (DII). 


The  defcn.sc  CIM  initiative  is  the  most  comprehensive  information  program  ever  conducted  by 
any  government  or  industr)'  organization.  The  initiative  includes  programs  to  sirengtlien  and 
standardize  the  information  technology  programs  of  tlie  Depiirtment  of  Defense.  .Vloie 
imptirtaiuly,  it  includes  innovative  programs  to  help  dcfen.se  managers  streamline  their  processes 
and  tnak  better  use  of  information  technologies  where  they  are  appropriate. 

The  CIM  initiative  consists  of  five  major  components; 

•  Functiottal  Process  Improvement  —  Tlie  re-engineering  ol  deiense 
processes  to  n  ake  them  more  effective. 

•  Data  Administration  —  The  standardization  of  data  so  it  can  be  shared 
among  functions  and  pas.scd  freely  among  the  militaiy  departments  ;md 
defense  agencies. 

•  Information  Technology  Policy  and  Standards  —  The  provision  ol  a 
consistent,  open  basis  for  defense  information  systems,  both  in  hardware 
and  software. 

•  Migration  of  Automated  Inl'ormation  Systems  —  The  elimination  of 
duplicative  automated  mlorination  systems  to  support  any  given  function. 

•  Department-wide  Integration  ol  Information  Applications  —  The 
consistent  direction  for  sharing  of  informatioi.  and  systems  across 
functitins. 

I'unctiiinai  Pnicc.ss  Improvement,  alst)  knowm  as  Business  Process  Re-engineering,  helps  delen.se 
managers  eiimlnate  non-value-added  steps  and  to  peiiorin  es.sential  steps  more  clfeciively.  The 
prcmi.se  of  business  [irocess  re-cngineei  ing  is  that  tho.se  v.  ho  perform  functions  are  tnose  who 
should  be  in  charge  of  clianging  them.  From  a  dcfen.sc-wide  point  ol  view,  this  means  that  the 
leadersliip  of  each  function  —  who  is  the  Secretaiy  ol  Delen.se 's  principtil  stall  assistant  for  that 
lunction  —  has  the  responsibility  lot  streamlining  th  *  processes  within  hi.s  or  her  innview. 
Operationally,  this  means  that  processes  are  Iresi  examined  by  those  who  peiform  them.  Dclen.se 
managers  tuc  encouraged  to  examine  the  ways  they  do  business,  including  all  llic  undeii>ing 
assumptions.  DoD  now  ha.s  about  230  [irocess  re-engiiieering  elloiis  under  way  in  such  diveise 
areas  as  medical  logi.stics,  lorce  mobiliztition,  ni.  nagemenl  of  the  electronic  spectium.  ;uui 
military  lia.sc  management  ami  t'peiations. 

The  Deputy  .Secretary  ol  Delen.se  has  ta.sked  each  functional  area  with  deicimuung  their  sttuidaid 
information  systems  and  climin.tting  othei  legacy  .systems.  The  gotil  is  to  complete  the  tiansiiion 
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to  siandiird  systems  within  three  years.  This  ineludes  all  delensc  areas,  including  adniinisiraiion, 
finance,  logistics,  personnel,  health,  command  and  centred,  and  intelligence.  Each  functional 
area  will  also  standardize  data  within  three  years.  Presently,  DoD  has  tens  of  thousands  of  data 
descriptions;  tl'is  number  will  he  reduced  to  one  per  item.  Standardi/ation  v  ill  aid  inlcgraiiem 
across  defense  functions.  Interagency  inquiries  or  data  transmissions  will  be  aided  by  consi.sten; 
formats  and  system  specifications. 


DEFENSE  information  INFRASTRUCTURE 


'I'he  DII  initiative  was  established  to  create  a  protected,  interoperable,  and  cost  elfective 
end  to-end  inlormation  transfer  capability.  The  objectives  of  the  initiative  are  to: 

(1)  revolutioni/c  irifo:!)iati''n  CAchange,  deiensc-wide;  (2)  strengthen  the  ability  to  appi> 
computing,  coinmunicaiiona,  and  inluTination  management  capabililie.s  elfcciively  lor 
accomplishment  ol  diC  I.v'pariment's  mission;  and  (?<)  significantly  reduce  information 
technology  burdens  on  rqiera'.ional  and  !;iih  tional  stalls.  Success! ul  implementation  will 
enable  OfieraLd.^nal  and  lunctK.nal  stalls  t'..  access,  share,  and  excluingc  iiilorniation  v/orldwide 
with  minimal  knowledge  ol  cornmunicain.-n  and  computing  technologies. 

The  Department  has  started  on  ti  'Cvolutionaiy  and  ambitious  road  to  improve  management  ol 
infonnaiion.  This  is  a  neccssaiy  cour.se  o!  action  foi  many  retisons.  Inlormation  is  a  vital 
rcS'.)urcc  of  modern  warltue  and  'will  beconn.  even,  nnac  so  in  the  lutuio.  !2o!.^  must  ensure  it 
creates  the  capability  to  protect,  e.xchtuigc  and  combine  critictd  mioimation  between  and  among 
command  and  control,  intelligence,  conibai  sup(tort,  siimdat’oii  and  tiaming,  and  business 
systems.  Concurrently,  DoD  must  create  oigarn/.aU'.-i'.s  and  systems  that  ;uc  tigilc  and  llexiblc  to 
change.  Finally,  it  must  be  done  in  a  cost-effective  manner  to  .snpjioit  downsi/.i,  g  within  the 
Department. 


C^C  Cross-Functional  Integration 

The  Department  is  currently  working  on  significant  new  initiatives  K'  iicticr  integrate 
and  intelligence.  As  a  first  .step,  the  Assistant  Secretary  ol  Dcionse  loi  (.  laiimand,  Coniiol, 
Communications  and  Inielligciicc  (.ASD(C’D)  is  picp.iring  to  intcgiaic  :d!  C’  and  intelligence 
within  die  orgaiii/.atiun.  'Eliis  inlegralion  will  provide  llie  Depaiunciii  an  inicgiaU'd  assc.ssmeni 
of  C'^I  which  can  be  used  to  inijirove  managcmeiii  .uui  [iiograiii  •iveisq.’ln  ol  ili.  sc  ciiiic.d 
Depart). icm  Imsincss  procc.s.scs.  In  ic.s[)on.se  to  a  Dcicnsc  Science  li.  :ud  iccominciul.tlion  that 
DoD  establish  an  Aichitecl  ioi  Mililaiy  Iidormalion  S>sicnis.  the  ASDtC^lj  has  also  c.si.ibhshcil 
a  working  group  to  scope  and  bound  the  architect's  ic.siionsdulilics  and  to  dcicrnDuc  acliviiics 
end  time  frames  lor  implementing  an  ovcraiching  Dcparinic.m  inlormaiion  aicliik  cluic 

Informalioii  warlaic  is  a  means  to  not  only  better  iniegiaie  C^l,  but  also  lo  adiire.ss  ihc 
comf'aralive  effectiveness  ol  a  |ioleiilial  adveisaiy's  C'^l.  Ilconsisis  ol  die  ai.liuiis  lakeii  to 
pic-servc  the  integrity  of  one’s  own  inloimation  systems  lioni  cxploit.iiion.  (.oirupiion.  oi 
destruction  while  a!  the  same  time  exploiting,  ciiriuptiiig,  oi  destroying  .m  ad\cis;;i  \ 's 
information  ''y.sicin  and,  in  the  process,  acliicving  an  inlonnauon  adsaiu,i;:c  in  the  a|i[)licanoii 
of  force.  Thus,  inloriiialion  warlare  is  the  aggicgation  and  bcitL'i  integraiion  ol  C‘k  t"’ 
countemicasuics,  inloimation  .systems  sccuiily  and  .security  couptciiiic.i.suics,  and  iiilcibgcm o. 
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In;'unn;Uion  warlare  provides  a  mctliod  of  bc*i!.er  oryarizing  and  coordinating  efforts  to  ensure  an 
optimized  infonDation  system  responsive  to  the  very  demanding  information  rcquiremeiUs 
inherent  in  a  smaller  force  structure,  a  rapid  response  capability,  and  advancing  n.ilitary 
technologies  such  as  deep  strike  and  precision  guided  weapons  and  enhanced  mobility  of  forces. 
Infomiation  warfare  is  an  integrating  strategy  that  makes  better  use  of  resources  to  provide  for  a 
better  informed  force  —  a  force  that  can  act  mom  dcci.sivcly  increasing  the  likelihood  of  success 
while  minimizing  casualties  and  collateral  effects. 

The  Department  has  developed  and  promulgated  a  broad  DoD  policy  for  information  u  ariarc. 
The  military  departments,  Joint  Staff,  and  affected  defense  agencies  are  acting  on  this  policy, 
developing  doctrine,  and  reorganizing,  as  appropriate,  to  better  address  information  warfare 
issues.  For  example,  the  Air  Force  has  recently  cstabli.shcd  an  Information  Warfare  Center  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  DoD  ha:-,  also  identified  required  resources  and  has  begun  to  stand  up  a 
small  organizauon  charged  with  the  centralized  planidng  and  coordination  of  information 
warfare  matters  on  Departmeni-^wide  basis. 

1  le  C"^! 'Related  Defense  Agencies 
DEFENSE  [N FORMATION  SYSTEMS  AGENCY 

The  Defense  Inlormatiop  Systems  Agency  (DISA)  continues  to  fill  a  leadership  role  over  a 
broad  range  of  critical  activities  supporting  DoD  intelligence,  security,  and  information 
management  initiatives. 

In  this  role,  DISA  is  pro\  iding  support  for  the  C^I-for-the-Warrior  concept  to  satisfy  joint 
warfighiing  .needs,  provide  .seamless  access  to  information,  and  facilitate  a  reaFtime  picture  of 
the  battlefield.  DISA  has  initiated  implementation  of  the  Cilobal  Commanu  and  Control  System 
(GCCS)  as  an  evoiutiomay  improvement  in  the  Deparinicnt’s  command  and  control  capabilities. 
CTinsi.^ieni  witli  the  objectives  of  C‘^l-for-ihe  Warrior,  DISA  has  initiated  definition  ol  a  detailed 
migration  siiategy  for  the  transition  of  multiple  legacy  .systems  to  a  family  ol  common  systems 
suppoiiing  joint  opeialions.  This  systems  migration  initiative  will  be  key  in  guiding  the 
evolution  of  ilie  GCCS. 

As  the  single  manager  of  DII,  DISA  has  eompleied  a  substantial  rcsti  uciiiring  to  estalilish  iin 
mformaiioti  system  utility  as  ;i  lirst  major  step  toward  Dll  implementation.  The  utility  is  being 
implemented  via  two  pririeipal  iiiitiulives;  { 1 )  ..onsolidation  of  DoD's  inlormation  [iroccssing 
laeilities  i('  achieve  significant  sav  ings  in  operating  costs,  and  (2)  implcmcmation  of  the  Del'eiisc 
Inlormation  System  NeiwoiK  (DISN).  To  this  end,  data  processing  ccnie;  coiisolidalioiis  an: 
iiiidci  way  and  significant  progiess  is  lieing  made  in  consolidating  and  reducing  the  cn.sl  ol 
tciccoinmumcations  networks  as  an  imiial  step  m  DISN  implcmcmation.  Subsianiial  progress 
lia.s  ais(;  been  made  on  two  kc)  DISN  value  .KhCd  network  services:  the  Dcleii.se  Message 
Syslem  and  Fleclrmiic  ('ommerce/ldnclronir  Data  Inlrreliange. 

DISA  I'.as  cuntiiuieii  us  ciloil.s  in  sup.poi!  o:  DoD  mloii'u.lnu;  niaiiagem.'iit  initialises.  DISA 
serves  as  a  jnimaiy  agent  ioi  the  leeliiiic.il  mipi.-meiiian'm  oi  (  |\1  DISA  lormally  op  'i.ed  a 
I'uncliona!  I’loees.s  Impiovemenl  Cemci  in  Scpiemher  l’Jb3  to  proviue  DoD  vvule  .sup|ioii  ior  all 
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aspects  ol'  business  princess  re-engineering  and  has  continued  del'ining  the  migration  strategy  loi 
systeivis  supporting  DoD  junctional  business  areas. 


Key  initiatives  in  support  of  deleiise  intelligence  are  also  being  pursued  by  iJlSA.  'I  lie  Deleiise 
Inionnation  System  Security  Program,  jointly  managed  by  DISA  tiiid  the  National  Security 
Agency  (NSA),  is  making  significant  contributions  in  the  areas  ol  C’‘^I  business  support  and  llie 
Dli  utility  .systems,  as  well  as  in  th.e  areas  of  INFOSHC  operations,  training,  and  tecfmology  . 
Collaborative  elTorts  have  been  initiated  and  strengthened  to  improve  integration  o!'  intelligence 
and  operations.  Initiatives  arc  also  under  way  to  integrate  and  consolidtite  communications 
requirements  of  the  intelligence  community  for  integrated  support  via  the  evolving  DISN. 


The  Deicnse  Investigative  Service  (DIS)  has  two  primary  missions:  ( 1 )  conducting  poisonnel 
security  investig.'tions  leading  to  the  granting  ol  a  .security  clearance  to  military  and  civilian 
personnel  of  DoD  and  its  contractors,  and  (2)  over.SLcing  security  tidmimsuation  in  the  deleiise 
industry.  While  demands  for  DIS  services  base  not  declined  at  the  same  r  ue  as  torce  reductions. 
DIS  has  been  able  to  cope  through  the  application  of  ClM  initiatives,  consolidations  and  othei 
organizational  changes,  and  judicious  use  of  individual  contract  .suppliers.  During  lA’  PJ'TT 
DLS  conducted  121.1 19  investigations  lorl  OP  -Sb.CRBT  access  and  4SX,5b2  investigations  for 
SLCKET  access  and  Militat7  .Service  entrances. 

In  the  Industrial  Security  Program,  DIS  is  responsible  for  ensuring  tluit  the  cleared  emjiloyees 
of  contractors  performing  on  classified  dofei'.se  progiams  maintain  the  integrity  of  govei-nment 
seciets  in  accordance  with  established  laws  tmd  regulations.  DIS  is  woikmg  with  industi  s  and 
Ollier  gove''nmeni  agencies  to  implement  the  NISP,  mi-iKlat(?d  b>  l-ixecutive  Order  i2X29.  This 
program  should  siandardi/.e  government  .security  requirements  imposed  on  industiy.  lit  advhtion. 
the  militate  deparimenis  have  been  transfening  inspection  responsibility  lor  Special  .Access 
Programs  to  DIS,  anu  increased  foreign  involvement  in  U.S.  business  has  civaieii  a  surge  in 
fo.mign  ownership  control  and  inlluencc  situations  that  rerjuire  sulvstaiui;!!  aitention. 

DIS  also  continues  to  play  a  meaningful  U/le  in  ihe  Depaitmeni’s  cflorts  to  counici  espionage  !\v 
both  friendly  nations  and  traditional  adversaries.  Through  these  eflorts.  moie  conqueheusise 
and  timely  countei intelligence  iiifoiniation  is  made  availalde,  botli  to  Dv)D  personnel  and 
industry  security  managers,  in  oriler  to  -more  quickly  detect  and  prevent  the  compionuse  ol 
deicnse  technology  .secrets. 

DliFENSK  MAPPING  AGENCY 

'I  he  Delen.se  Mapping  Agency  (DMA)  is  the  Combat  Support  Agency  resiieiiisible  Im  tlie 
production  of  mapping,  charting,  and  ge(;de.sy  (MC&G;  products  and  services  loi  the  CINCs 
and  tor  pioviding  geosiialial  data  suppiorting  weapons  and  systems  m  Dol ).  I  )M  A  also  c.n  nes 
out  statutory  responsibilities  for  providing  nautical  chails,  navigation  data  aiul  update  notice', 
suppoitmg  safety  ol  navigation.  D.MA  ensures  iuierojierabiliiy  ol  M(  'A(i  suppoit  to  the  C''! 
systems  used  among  wartighiers  through  the  coordination  of  MC\k:C  staiul.i. ds  among  the 
•Services. 
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In  Lhc  mid-term,  DMA  will  enhance  the  responsiveness  ol'  its  produciion  sysieni  lyv  deselopine 
the  capability  to  use  alternate  sources,  potentially  including  imajteiy  aiul  nialerials  tiom  the 
I'ormcr  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  commercially  available  hardware  and  soliwaie  w  hen 
appropriate.  Poilions  ot  that  system  will  be  modilied  to  enhance  Hexibililv  to  support  two 
nearly  simultaneous  MRCs.  In  addition,  DMA  will  establish  MC<i.G  data  standards  which 
will  allow  the  data  to  be  rapidly  disseminated  and  ii.sed  by  all  the  Seiwices, 

DMA  will  pursue  the  capability  to  provide  MC&G  u.sers  with  access  to  Global  Geospatial 
Inlormation  and  Services.  This  technology  will  allow  the  u.sers  to  recei\e  electronically 
transmitted  data  and  e.xploit  the  inlormation  based  on  their  specific  needs.  DMA  will  also 
pursue  technology  to  improve  accur;ic\  ol  advanced  systems  in  target  locations. 

DMA  is  building  partnerships  with  the  newly  independent  slates  ol  the  lormer  Soviet  Union 
and  promoting  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe.  DMA  has  enieretl  into  long-ierm  agreements  loi 
cooperation  in  MC&G  with  Estonia,  Latvia,  the  C/.ech  and  Slovak  Republics.  Hungary,  and 
Poland  Negotiations  arc  under  way  in  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Lnhutinia,  and  Romania,  willi  new 
initiatives  planned  with  the  Ukraine  and  Russia. 


The  changing  world  security  environment  and  fiscal  pressures  ha’.e  combined  to  challenge  the 
r)'^tensc  Tiuelhgieiicc  Agtc.ncy  (Dl.Aj  and  the  entire  military  intelli  C'. IV. ii!ii ly  iv>  red 
relationships,  systems,  and  resources  brought  tt.i  bear  in  providing  efleciive  intelligence  support. 
Over  the  pa.st  year,  a  number  of  initiatives  illustrate  the  efforts  undertaken  to  meet  ihe.se 
challenges. 


First,  the  Deptirimeni  has  restructured  li)lA  to  .serve  as  the  instiiutionai  base  lor  tlie  coherem 
management  of  military  intelligence.  DIA  has  established  National  Military  Inielligence  Ccnleis 
lor  collection,  production,  and  inliastructurc  support  that  will  ftmciionally  manage  intelligence 
clforts  throughout  the  military  intelligence  community  to  ensure  that  resources  of  the  i  iture  are 
not  wasted. 


This  fundamental  restructuring  is  not  limited  to  the  resources  ol  DIA,  but  also  encompasses 
tlic  consolidation  of  Service  intelligence  organi/tilions  and  cnsuics  fimctional  iniegiation  ol 
intelligence  ca[)abilitics  acro..s-thc -board.  It  has  affected  tlie  reallocation  of  inielligence 
resources  at  the  Combatant  Commands  with  the  consolidation  o!  ih.eater  intelligence  asseis  imo 
command  Joint  Intelligence  Cen  ers.  'Hie  combiiiant  commanders'  capabilities  are  also  being 
strengthened  thrtitigh  the  full  implementation  of  on  .site  Defense  Intelligence  Sup-ion  Olfices 
Irom  DIA. 


Critical  to  the  success  o!  these  reslnicluring  initiatives  is  a  .seamless  communictitions  interlace 
among  all  levels  of  decisuinmaking  from  the  national  level  to  the  tactical  level.  The  .loiiit 
Worldwide  Intelligence  C'ommunicalions  Systeiii  (JWK'S),  and  its  companion  system,  the  .loiiit 
Deployable  Intelligence  Supjiorl  System  UDISS).  provide  this  interlace  as  the  liackbone  lor 
military  intelligence  exchange  and  conmuimcatioir..  Both  JWICS  and  JDISS  were  lieldcd  eaih 
in  support  ol  contingency  o|)cration.s  and  tire  still  being  icsted  under  rigorous  o|'.cialional 
conditions. 
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NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

As  tliC  C’IN'Cs’  iiuclligcnce  needs  coniinuo  li)  cany  high  prit)rilies,  die  iniedigL^nce  eomnuinity  is 
dovchiping  compleincniaiy'  ways  lo  mure  elTcciivcIy  use  laetical  and  r.-siicnai  iniclligcnce  assets 
in  peae'.'iin'io  to  address  those  needs.  Intelligence  assets  contim-e  to  he  retociued  away  irom  the 
traditional  .stiategic  targets  to  potential  hot  spots  among  vaiious  count'  ies  tnroughout  die  vviirld. 
Intelligence  support  to  military  operations  is  being  more  clo.sei>  imeg  ated  w:th  the  C'lNC  or 
Joint  Task  Force  strticiurc  it  is  intended  to  support.  Also,  tlic  ticnd  i,-.  toward  intelligence 
being  proN'ided  by  U..S.  and  other  nalion.s’  intelligence  sources.  anal>/ed  in  multinational  fusion 
cells,  and  pnwided  to  multinational  or  coalition  military  commands. 

NSA,  as  a  Combat  .Support  Agency,  is  involved  dt  the  foregoing  ac'ivities  as  a  function  o!  its 
SIGINT  mission.  Working  closely  with  the  commands,  Services,  and  tlic  Joint  Staff.  NSA 
has  continued  to  improve  its  support  to  military  operations  NSA  [lossesscs  a  quick  reaction 
capability  to  deploy  personnel  and/or  equipment  in  response  to  a  crisis  or  camiingency.  Dtiring 
the  past  year,  NSA  has  actively  supported  CTNCs  and  deployed  Joint  I'ask  Fmres  iiuolved  in 
military  operations  arrnmd  the  world. 

In  each  instance,  NSA  has  provided  tail  ircd  intelligence  .support  and,  in  c.inccrt  with  other 
inielligcnec  agencies,  has  participated  in  the  National  Intelligence  Support  Team  (NIS  I')  ctmeept 
to  ensure  a  fused  effort  in  supporting  w'arfighters  w’ith  intelligence  that  is  responsive  and  in  a 
usable  lormat.  NSA  and  NIS'I'  have  proven  versatile  and  ne.xiiiie  in  responding  to  specil'ic 
requirements  of  the  supported  command  by  refining  intelligence  support,  associated 
communications  infrastructure,  and  information  Ilow'. 

NSA,  as  the  DoD  INFOSFX.’  Manager,  also  develops  and  orchestrates  national  INFOSFC 
stiategy  elforu  wdtli  the  goal  of  creating  and  maintaining  tire  security  infrastructure  necessary  to 
piotect  and  suppoit  IJ.S.  national  interests.  Chiel  among  lhc.se  activities  are  nctw'ork  systems 
security  engineering,  electronic  key  managem<mi.,  and  gUibtd  network  security  management. 

CENTRAL  IMAGERY  OEFICE 

The  Central  Imagery  Olfice  (CIO)  was  chartered  in  June  1992  as  a  joint  NolJ  and  intelligence 
■  omnuinity  organi/ation.  The  CIO's  mission  is  to  ensure  responsive  imagci  y  sujU'ort  to  iin 
expanding  base  of  imagery  u.sers.  Since  its  creation,  it  lias  promoted  improved  interaciioii  and 
corporate  relaliouships  between  imagery  producers  and  u.sers  ihi'ougb  an  integiated  1  nnied  Stales 
Imagery  System  (USIS).  As  the  lunctional  manager  ol  the  USIS.  the  CIO  is  impiovuig  ihe 
availability  and  value  ol  imagery  to  oiierational  ;ind  intelligence  customers.  Some  exam|iles 
include: 

•  Iievcloping  policy  and  procedural  recommendations  concerning 

decomparimcntalion  and  declassilication  ol  .satellite  and  ai.bornc  innigciy; 

®  Reviewing  national  and  tactical  imagery  exploitation  management  to 
develop  a  corpoiatc-likc  stiucture  for  exidoilation  activities,  improve 
tiaining.  make  imagery  pioduct  lines  more  responsive  to  cus'omers.  and 
iminove  W  'vs  of  apiilying  new  technologies;  and 
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•  Instiuiling  proccduro.s  and  exorcise  sii[)p()rl  lo  oporaling  niililarv  leicos  U) 
allow  iheni  to  gain  conlidonce  and  experience  in  the  use  ol  national 
iniageiy  reconnaissance  inrorniation. 

Tlie  CIO  acliieved  these  innovative  and  clTeciivc  corporate,  architectural,  and  proceduial 
iinprovonicnts  by  leading  and  promoting  continuous  imagery  community  intcraciion  with 
imagery  u.sers.  All  components  of  the  USl.S  are  striving  toward  a  common  I'ramework  ol 
knowledge  and  ca.nnecti vity  to  respond  to  shifting  global  priorities,  altered  polic;y,  advancing 
technology,  and  growing  requiiement'.. 

Conclusion 

C**!  systems  are  making  and  will  continue  to  make  major  contributions  in  meeting  threats  posed 
by  dangers  in  the  national  security  eiivirotimcni.  Within  the  reality  ol  reduced  delensc  spending, 
the  Department  has  a  program  which  addrcs.scs  the  challenges  of  the  Iy9()s  and  beyond.  C'^1 
initiatives  will  aid  the  Depaitmcnt  in  improving  joint  operations  and  managing  lorces  in  peace  oi 
war.  These  initiatives  strengthen  the  Department's  ability  to  deal  with  the  increasing  pace  ol 
change  and  the  emerging  requirements  lor  more  eirieicnt  and  co.sl-cHee'.i\'e  force  munagornent 
capaltililies  associated  with  a  new  national  .security  eiiviionment. 
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DEFENSE  BUDGET 


Introduction 

The  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1995  defense  hudgei  requests  funds  for  the  people,  materiel,  and  programs 
needed  to  counter  the  dangers  emergent  in  the  new  security  era  and  to  fostei  America's 
h)ng-tei'm  safety  and  well-being. 

The  FY  1995  budget  begins  implementation  of  the  Department’s  Future  Years  Defense  Program 
(FYDP),  covering  FY  1995-99.  As  required  by  law,  details  of  this  FYDP  will  be  .sent  to 
Congress,  set  drat  it  can  see  the  long-temi  plan  of  which  the  FY  1995  budget  is  a  part. 

Seeking  a  Balanced  Defense  Program 

The  re.sponsihility  of  DoD  leaders  i.s  to  craft  the  best  po.sstble  defense  program  with  the 
resources  appropriated  by  Congress.  The  FY  1995  budget  request  meets  America’s  defense 
requirements;  it  al.so  fully  accommodates  the  President’s  ambitious  fiscal  and  domestic 
objectives  that  will  ensure  America’s  long-term  security  and  well-being. 

The  watchword  lor  DoD  budget  planning  this  year  was  balance  —  striking  a  balance  among 
many  competing  and  worthwhile  defense  requirements.  Balance  had  to  be  achieved  not  just 
among  the  Military  Services,  hut  across  other  c  itcgories  as  well.  A  balance  had  to  be  achieved 
between  current  needs  and  investments  for  the  future,  active  duty  and  reserve  component  forces, 
and  a  multitude  vif  valid  combat  enhancements  among  other  things.  Tuc  entire  Department 
participated  in  the  procc.ss  of  determining  this  balanced  program. 

DoD  FYDP  Funding  Level 

When  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  was  completed,  th  '  apartment  found  that  the  BUR 
program  exceeded  the  President’s  spending  levels  by  a  luia!  of  .$13  billion  over  the  FYDP 
period.  Secretary  Aspin  committed  to  linding  the  remaining  .SIS  billion  during  the  normal 
budget  review  for  the  FT  1995  budget  and  the  FYDP.  Reductions  were  made  to  many  programs 
to  achieve  this  goal.  During  the  fall,  two  developments  complicated  the  budget  review. 

First,  Congress  provided  a  pay  rai.se  for  federal  employees,  whereas  the  Administration  had 
propo.sed  a  pay  liee/e  in  FY  1U94.  The  consequence  ol  the  pay  raise  was  to  increase  funding 
requirements  over  the  FYDP  peiiod  by  nver  .$1  i  billion.  This  was  a  real  bill  that  had  to  be  paid 
becau.se  'he  pay  raise  was  mandated  by  law. 

Secondly,  the  rate  .il  inllatn  n  in  future  years  was  projected  to  be  higher  than  was  estimated  at 
till  lime  the  FT  1994  budget  was  developed.  Becau.se  of  this  change,  ii  was  estimated  that  DoD 
would  need  about  .SdO  billion  more  to  pay  for  the  BUR  program  over  the  ITDP  period.  Unlike 
legally  mandated  pay  rai.ses.  these  intlaiion  estimates  are  likely  to  change  several  limes  during 
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the  year  and  may  well  result  in  inllatinn  cost  growth  below  the  $20  billion  over  live  years  now 
estimated. 

President  Clinton  reviewed  thc.se  I'actors  in  December.  At  that  time  he  reatfirmed  his 
comn.itment  to  the  BUR  program.  He  al.so  directed  the  Oil  ice  ol  Management  and  Budget  to 
increase  the  overall  DoD  budget  over  the  5-ycar  period  by  $1 1.4  billion  to  provide  lor  the  cllects 
of  the  pay  rai.se  over  the  FYDP  period.  However,  the  President  opted  not  to  budget  I'oi  the 
multiyear  intlation  bill,  winch  may  or  may  not  come  due. 

In  order  to  implement  the  President's  directives,  the  Department  took  two  actions.  It 
incorporated  the  l  ull  cost  implications  of  the  pay  rai.se  provided  in  P'Y  1994,  and  it  repriced  the 
BUR  consistent  with  current  economic  estimates.  These  actions  resulted  in  a  defense  program 
that  exceeds  the  President’s  defense  budget  levels  in  the  PY  1996-99  period  by  about  .$20  billion. 
Options  to  deal  with  this  matter  will  he  considered  in  developing  the  P'Y  1996-2001  PYDP  — 
when  updated  innatio  is  projection  will  be  available. 

The  President  and  the  Department  of  Dcfcn.se  remain  firm  in  their  commitment  to  the  BUR  and 
the  need  to  properly  finance  that  program.  Tlie  Department  has  taken  the  appropriate  steps  to 
implement  the  President’s  decisions  for  the  FY  1995  budget,  and  further  changes  will  be  made 
during  the  next  program  review. 

Individual  DoD  programs  and  activities  all  have  been  properly  priced  based  on  current  estimate;, 
ot  inllation.  DoD  leaders  are  confident  that  the  forces  and  capabilities  reflected  in  the  P' YDP  can 
be  purchased  for  the  monies  projected.  Tlie  Department  u.sed  realistic  projections  lor  luture 
costs,  procurement  .schedules,  likely  savings,  and  i)thcr  issues. 

The  Defense  Topline 

In  an  odd-numbered  year,  the  defense  budget  normally  would  be  the  .second  year  of  a  biennial 
request.  However,  tliere  was  no  P'Y  1994-95  biennial  budget,  since  the  incomiiig  Administration 
barely  had  time  to  make  needed  changes  in  the  first  year  of  the  defcn.se  plan  left  by  the  Bush 
Administration.  The  P'resident’s  April  1993  budget  was  only  an  initial  step  toward  devising  a 
new  deleiise  program  that  reshapes  U.S  miliiaiy  lorees  and  programs  for  the  new  security  era. 
riie  PY  1995  submission  is  the  lirst  del'en.se  budget  to  rellecl  fully  the  Administration’s 
priorities. 

'Phe  P'Y  1995  DoD  budget  request  is  $252.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $259.2  billion  in 
outlays.  Spending  in  the  President’s  budget  for  all  the  PYDP  years  is  shown  in  Talile  VI  1 . 
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Table  VI-1 

National  Defense  {050)  Topline 
(Current  $  Billions) 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

FY  1998  FY1999 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

DoD  (051) 

249.0 

252.2 

243.4 

240.2 

246.7  253.0 

DOE*  &  Other 

119 

11.5 

11.9 

11.8 

12.0  12.1 

Total  C50 

260.9 

263.7 

255.3 

252.0 

258.7  265.1 

OUTLAYS 

DoD  (051) 

267.4 

259.2 

249.1 

244.6 

244,7  245.5 

DoE  &  Otlier 

12.5 

11.5 

11.9 

11.8 

11.9  12.0 

Total  050 

279.8 

270.7 

261.0 

256.4 

256.6  257.5 

*  Department  of  Energy 

Guidance  for  Specific  Program  Decisions 

For  Hie  final  program  and  budget  decisions,  several  guidelines  were  followed: 

•  The  si/c  and  composition  of  the  U.S.  military  must  be  adjusted  to  rel  lect 
the  new  dangers  of  the  new  security  era. 

•  The  high  quality  and  morale  of  America's  uniformed  men  and  women 
must  be  maintained  through  sound  provisions  for  recruiting,  pay,  quality 
of  life,  and  other  programs  and  policies  affecting  them  and  their  lamilies. 

•  To  deal  with  possible  global  contingencies,  the  readiness  ol  U.S.  lorces 
must  be  kept  high,  with  strong  budget  support  I'or  training,  operations,  and 
maiiuenanee. 

•  The  weapons  and  supporting  .systems  ol'  U.S.  forces  must  remain 
technologically  superior  to  likely  toes  through  carelully  planned 
moderni/.ation  and  upgrading. 

•  The  survival  ol  critical  elements  m  America’s  defon.se  industrial  base  is  an 
inijioitant  national  interest,  and  Dol)  must  contribute  substantially  to  that 
survival. 

•  'I'lie  U.S.  delen.se  infrastructure  (bases,  facilitie.s,  and  support 
organi/ations)  remains  too  extensive  for  die  projected  loiee  si/e  and 
declining  del'ense  budgets. 

•  Changes  to  del'ense  management  aiul  acquisition  practices  must  be  made, 
and  can  yield  budget  savings  and  other  benelits. 
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Summary  of  Program  and  Budget  Decisions 

Tho  I-Y  1995  bud^’ct  request  and  I'YDP  rcsiructure  America’s  armed  Inrces  to  in  the  iinst-C'old 
War  era.  Changing  torcc  level.s  are  shown  in  Table  Vl-2. 


Table  Vl-ll 


Reductions  in  U.S.  Force  Structure 


FY  1990* 

FY  1994a 

FY  1997* 

Army  Division 
(active/reserve) 

18/10 

12/8 

10/' 

Navy  aircraft  carriers 
(active/reserve) 

16/0 

12/0 

11/-> 

Carrier  air  wings 
(active/reserve) 

15/2 

11/1 

10/\ 

Total  Naval  battle  force  ships 

546 

387 

34f, 

Fighter  wing  equivalents 
(act  ive.f  reserve) 

24/12 

13.4/8.7 

■|  3/7 

Nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile 
submarines 

33 

16 

16 

^  End  of  fiscal  year  force  levels 
^  To  be  determined 

Tlie  Marine  Corps  will  mainlain  'hree  aciivc  divisions  and  one  re.serve  division,  three  active  and 
one  reserve  aircral'l  wings,  and  associated  active  and  re.serve  combat  ser'  ice  stippoil. 

Ciirrent  plans  call  lor  active  duty  military  end  siienglh  to  tail  to  1,525, 700  in  FY  1995,  ti  decline 
ol  30  percent  Irtim  a  post-Vietnam  petik  of  2,174,200  in  I-'Y  19S7.  In  FY  1995.  Re.serve 
personnel  levels  are  planned  to  be  15  percent  below'  F'Y  19X7.  In  FY  1995.  F)oD  civiha;. 
.strength  will  fall  to  X73,4()0  —  about  23  percent  below  its  F'Y  19X7  iiost- Vietnam  jicak  1  ins 
planned  decrea.se  reflects  both  the  reduced  U.S.  military  end-strength  and  Do!)  pl.uis  to 
streamline  defense  in  Iras  true  ture  and  imiirove  management, 

Dcfcn.se  Budget  Topline  Trends 

Fhe  requested  F’Y  1995  F'  >1)  budget  authority  is,  in  real  teinis,  35.4  itercenl  below  FY  I9s5, 
the  peak  year  lor  inflation-adjusted  dcfen.se  budget  authority  since  the  Korean  Wai.  (Sec 
'Fable  VI-3.)  Ihidci  the  President's  btidgei,  in  FY  1999  the  cumulative  real  decline  since 
F'Y  19X5  will  reach  42  percent.  As  a  share  ot  America’s  gross  domestic  [iroduct,  Uol)  ouilaxs 
arc  exirected  to  fa"  to  2.X  percent  in  F'Y  1999.  well  below  any  time  since  belorc  World  War  11 
(see  chart). 
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DoD  Budget  Authoni/ 
(DoHars  in  BUlions) 

Table  VI-3 

Growth 

Year 

Current 

Dollars 

Coni^^tant 

Dollars 

Real  Grov\4h 
Percentage 

1985 

288.8 

39C.5 

— 

1986 

281.4 

373.2 

-4  4 

1987 

279.5 

359.2 

-3  8 

1988 

283.8 

351.7 

-2.1 

1989 

290.8 

346.7 

-1  4 

•1990* 

290.9 

33G  7 

-2  9 

1991* 

276.0 

304.2 

-9  6 

1992* 

272.2 

294.0 

-3  4 

1993* 

267.3 

279  5 

-5.0 

249.0 

254.4 

-9.0 

1995 

252.2 

252.2 

-0  9 

j  FY  1985  V'i)  rtai  ch.'»ngc.:  -35.4 

j '  Exclud3s  coi. 

of  Opoiation  Oes 
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Avoiding  Bow-Wave  Funding  Problems 

in  ihc  Bon,om-Up  Review  and  subsequoni  program  decisions,  ihc  Dcpanmcni  look  acca)uni  ol 
the  consequences  of  current  decisions  lor  defense  spending  in  ihc  year  2()()()  and  beyond.  I'he 
goal  was  to  preveni  current  decisions  from  producing  large  debts  that  would  liave  to  be  paid  in 
future  delensc  budgets.  For  example,  the  Department  scaled  back  the  progiam  lu  ucvclo])  new 
combat  aircraft  to  eliminate  a  looming  bow  wave,  lliere  were  more  aircraft  programs  than 
could  have  been  afforded  when  they  wc.uld  have  entered  service  in  the  next  decade.  This  was 
fixed,  w'ithoui  jcopaidi/.ing  America's  future  airciaft  superiority,  wliilc  at  the  same  time 
including  full  funding  for  the  V-22  Osprey. 

Am'tlior  bow-wave  example  is  the  ballistic  mi.ssili.  defcn.se  (BMDj  progiam.  '1  iie  global  delensc 
system  would  have  saddled  the  nation  with  very  large  acquisiiioii  costs  in  this  uccade  and  tlie 
next.  The  redirected  BMD  program  will  provide  a  robust  theater  missile  defense  capability  at  a 
savings  of  about  $20  billion  in  F'Y  1995-99  and  will  save  another  two  or  tlucc  billion  dollars  per 
year  in  the  next  decade. 


Congressional  Support  for  a  Wise  Restructuring  of  U.S.  Defen.se 


Decisions  to  streamline  and  improve  .^meriea■,s  defense  posture  cannot  be  achieved  wiihoui 
congrc.'i.sional  support.  Even  though  workers  in  llicir  states  may  be  hurl,  members  ol  ( longress 
will  continue  to  be  asked  to  approve  DoD  plans  to  reduce  unneoded  support  operations,  shill 
work  to  less  expensive  private  contraeiors,  change  acquisition  practices,  and  dispose  of  materiel 
surpluses.  Only  with  ibis  kind  of  streamlining  can  the  nation’s  military  pow'cr  be  sustained 
.suificienllv. 


Members  also  will  be  urged  to  minimi/e  the  addition  and  earmarking  of  iimding  not  included 
in  the  Fiesidcni’s  budget.  DoD  leaders  need  as  much  Ilexibiiity  as  possible  to  meet  the  most 
piessing  needs  ol  America’s  armed  forces.  Fspecially  vviih  dclen.so  budgets  continuing  to 
slnink,  tlie  Department's  leadership  isconm.bied  to  nuuntaining  complete’  coopeiaiion  wiili 
the  Congress,  a  piumeiship  for  the  most  prudent  allocaiion  ol  Ameiica's  delensc  icsomccs. 


Conclusion 

The  199(C  arc  evolving  as  a  decade  in  winch  iniei  national  aflaiis  undergo  tiansformaiion  and 
Amciica  enlarges  and  liaiisfonns  iis  concept  ol  national  .seeuiity.  In  its  stewardship  ovci  (lie 
resouicos  devoted  to  .secuimg  U.S.  national  interesls.  the  Depaiimcni  seeks  to  pioceed  witli  the 
vision  and  rnudctice  needed  lor  lliis  time  of  bisioiic  change. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  « )F  THE  ARMY 

America’s  Army  is  a  successfully  changed  and  changing  institution.  It  is  m  ■  longei  Uie  .Arms  oi 
the  Cold  Wai.  It  is  a  power  projection  force,  a  values  hased  institution  oi  enduring  stiength  and 
worldw'las-;  poieniial  for  the  21  si  century.  The  Army  continues  to  implement  a  scies  of 
initiatives,  begun  over  the  past  seveial  years,  to  posiure  iiselt  I'or  the  future.  We  have  mad 
significant  changes  in  doctrine,  force  .structure,  manning,  logistics,  aiul  stationing  as  well  as 
myriad  other  issue,^.  In  the  Depaiimci  t  of  laeicn.se  (iJoD)  Boitom-Up  Review,  critical  decisions 
have  been  lendercd  to  guide  the  Army  in  iis  continuing  role  in  the  national  'defense.  Today  our 
Army  is  trained  and  ready,  an  historic  reversal  ol  the  pattern  of  post-war  demobilizations  which 
have  resulted  in  a  less  capable  and  less  ready  force.  Wc  ate  moving  not  just  into  a  new'  century, 
but  into  a  new  era.  The  strategy  for  tliis  shill  is  subsumed  in  the  watchwords  coiitinuiiy,  chae.ge, 
and  growth. 


Continuity 

The  United  States  Army’s  record  o!' service  to  our  nation  exemplilies  the  continuity  we  nurture. 
The  I'undamcntal  purpncse  of  the  Army  is  to  figiii  and  win  the  nation’s  wars,  and  must  remain  so. 
An  enduring  legacy  of  competence,  valor  and  l  idcliiy  has  earned  the  Army  tlic  respect  of  the 
ciii/.ens  we  .sei  vc.  Since  iis  iiu.cjiiioii  in  177.5,  oui  Army  has  r'\sj>onded  to  every  call  ol  the 
American  people.  In  war  and  peace,  at  home  and  abroad,  our  discipline,  dedication,  and  duly 
ensure  success.  America’s  Army  has  played  an  imporlatu  role  in  the  developmcni  of  our  nation, 
beginning  w'iih  the  I  it  si  action  at  Iw'xington  Common  through  the  resounding  victory  at 
Yorktow'ii.  In  addition  to  its  .'^tu  cos.ses  on  the  baltiefield,  Americtfs  Army  litis  provided  vital 
support  to  communities  wrecked  by  natural  di.sasiers.  After  the  Chic.igo  fire  of  1S7  1  and  the 
San  I-rancisco  earthquake  of  IbOb,  ihe  Army  ph.yed  a  majo'-role  in  returning  th.ese  communities 
to  normalcy,  Similaiiy,  the  Ainiy  recently  rcs|iondcd  in  the  altcrniath  ol  huiricanes  and 
tornadoes  atul  duiitig  la.st  .summer's  tloc-ds  by  providing  critical  assistance.  We  aic  an  .Aimy  ol 
professionals  and  citi/on  soldiers,  c\ cryonc  a  volunteer.  Wc  understand  our  role  as  an  Army  in  a 
republic  and  wo  olfer  that  ethic  as  a  beacon  to  cmcrgi.-ig  democracies  thioughout  the  world  fhe 
Army’s  core  competencies  and  liadilion  of  exceilen-.e  .servo  us  w'cll  today  as  we  son  through, 
unique  missions  and  new  tieni.'  ids  on  our  re.source.s.  The  last  20  years  of  liai  d  wmk  and 
discipline,  coupled  with  2  US  years  of  experience,  have  pioduceJ  the  best,  most  cajiabie  Army  in 
the  w'oild.  Our  comrnitment  to  values  and  the  legacy  of  our  v:r\  icc  to  the  Amcriean  people 
provides  the  loundation  that  enables  us  to  change  aiul  to  glow 

(’haiige 

Our  Army  is  making  a  dramatic  shift  to  meet  the  clialiengcs  ol  tile  2 1st  century.  Iiomcally,  as 
the  C’old  W'ar  ended,  the  world  became  even  nuue  complex.  As  a  result  ol  woild  events  and  'he 
disintegration  ol  the  glohtil  bipolai  slruciun .  the  missions  the  Aimy  executes  me  moie  i.umerous 
and  wmplicated  than  at  .iny  lime  in  the  last  20  ye.irs.  The  .scope  ol  our  daily  coimi.iiinen.s 
IS  telling  liom  disa.sler  iclicl  .ilong  the  banks  ol  the  Mississiiiju,  to  peace  eul oiceinent 
opeiatior.s  in  .Somalia,  to  owisea.s  pie.seiice  on  the  Koiean  peiniisul.i.  AH  oi  ihoie  cb..diengcs  aie 
being  met  with  Ibe  iii olessioiialism  and  esnril  that  inatk  llie  [iiemiei  l.uul  loiee  in  li'.e  \'.i)i  ld 
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lodaN  s  /\iiii_s.  iliougli  snialK’r,  Mill  nuisl  Ik'  I’apabl-.:  ol  mooting  griAviiii:  requirenK'iil^. 

1  iinnamlarKiii  assislanco.  pcaccl.ocpiii':.  peace  enhiicenieni.  iiiul  deieirence,  added  lo  the 
iidiei  'III  !i's|i()nsibilily  Ui  conducl  ciinihal  npcraliiins,  reijuire  a  trained  and  ready  lorce.  (detirly 
('111  training  pioerani  is  the  key  ic  nieeline  these  biiryeonin^  demands.  Trainii'g  remains  the 
Cciiii'isidne  ol  readiiu'ss  and,  ihereroie,  is  the  Army's  top  priority.  Perhaps  the  most  s’enilicant 
challenge  lor  the  Army  today  is  to  sustain  a  hijth  e|iialily,  capable  lorce  in  the  lace  ol  dynamic 
chance.  Ol  all  the  lessons  learned  Irom  the  Aniiv's  recent  combat  experiences,  the  most 
ci'inpell”';:  is  this  'he  .^^my  will  light  as  it  is.  trained  to  light.  Fundamental  to  the  Army’s 
nnssion  is  ilu  necessity  to  prepare  lor  luturc  wars  rather  than  the  last  war.  Today,  units  conduct 
reaiis  c.  ch.ili.mging,  locused  training  at  home  station  and  at  the  ('ombai  'I'raining  t'enters 
(('T( ')  to  |ii,'p;nv  1(1  light  the  iiatii'n’s  wais  and  to  piepare  lor  operations  other  than  war.  To 
.sup[iori  the  training  progiam  tlie  Ainiy  makes  extensive  use  o!  training  aids,  devices,  simulators, 
and  sinuilaiioiis.  .Simulations  include  the  C'ombined  Arms  Tactical  'i'rainer  taniily  with  its  le.id 
progiam,  the  C'lo.se  Combat  Tactical  Trainer,  which  wiii  integrate  the  training  ol'  platoons, 
conipanies  and  battalions  in  a  vrtual  en'.  ironmenc  and  tlie  Family  ol  Simulations  to  train 
battalion  through  coips  stalts  in  battle  planning,  sy  nchroni/ation  and  execution.  The  Army's 
.National  Simulatu  n  Center  at  Fort  Leavenworth.,  Kan.sas,  is  taking  the  lead  in  sitmdardi/ing 
protocol-,  and  databases  lor  use  by  all  Army  simukitions  and  is  the  Army's  central  agency  lor 
reqimcmcnts  and  detinition  ol  construciivc  simulations  as  it  applies  to  iraiping.  Through  such 
iiinosaovc  [irogrtims.  v.c  arc  ensuiing  that  the  iniimng  and  reiidmess  ol  our  Army  is  refocused  to 
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.'\  smallci  .-Nrmy  also  metms  an  increased  reliance  on  the  Army  (niard  itnd  Re.serve  which,  in 
turn,  means  additional  training  requirements.  To  meet  this  cluillengc  the  Army  has  organized 
and  piioriii/.ed  force  packages  ol  e.ssciUial  re.serve  units  and  will  designate  l.S  Aimy  Cuiird 
biigades  to  [laiticipate  iti  an  enhanced  combat  brigade  p  ig.ram  Uiat  will  sustain  these  imits  at 
a  higher  state  ol  readiness.  .Specific  programs  to  a.ssist  tl  is  effort  are  being  implemented 
throughout  the  force.  One  of  thc.se  programs,  BOLD  SIIUm'.  is  designed  to  impiove  tiie 
leadmess  of  eaily  deploying  Army  Ouaid  and  Army  Re.serve  iiniis  thiough  in'provemenis  in  the 
planning,  scheduling,  and  execution  of  training  by  a.ssociating  th(  se  units  nvire  ch'sely  with  an 
active  conijioncnt  uim.  As  a  result,  in  the  lulure.  nioie  missions  (especially  combat  .supjuirt  tuui 
combat  service  suiiport)  will  he  shilted  to  more  capable  Guaid  and  Reserve  components,  d'hc 
Nata.iial  (iiiard  Btirea'.i’s  pr.ijecl  S'l  LADl  AS'l' and  Army  Ifeserve  proiec'  PRIMF  support 
similar  ol'jectiv  es.  The  need  to  iniegiate  iully  the  capabilities  ol  the  re.seive  components  with 
active  lorces  has  become  even  more  imporitmi  in  ilns  era  ol  'declining  resources.  Simply  stated, 
we  camio'.  execute  ma|or  deployments,  stistaui  opeiations  or  go  to  'x'ar  without  participation  ol 
the  (jiiard  and  Re.serve  components.  '1  he  impiovcmcni  of  their  combat  readiness  n'liia'iis  a  task 
ol  utmost  importiince  to  the  success  ol  Anienca's  Arm-. 


To  accommod  ite  geo[iol!iic<d  and  lisc.'a!  realitie'.,  consuleiable  [ihvsictd  change  has  taken  place. 
For  instance,  since  IbSh,  tiic  Arniv  lias  p.  lea.sed  iiioie  than  400. ()()()  Active,  ( iiiaid  and  Re.serve 
soldu'is  and  civ  diaiis.  Active,  Chiaul  ano  IT'sei  ve  div  isioi.v  ,nid  m.iior  units  continue  o  he 
deaci'.v  .lied  or  consolidated.  By  the  end  ->1  lU'Xl  ve.i’.  two  thioF  <4  the  (’old  \Vai  Aimv  'll 
l.uiope  will  have  been  withdrawn,  and  t"i'  e  le'.c!  m  i.ili.-i  oveisi'as  l■l(,^llons.  .di"n''d  lo 
(  oiigiessional  and  iiealy  mandated  cdin.: ..  v.ill  F  .  '  Im.ioiu  lo'vs  ydditioindlv,  ui  !  >  'cembei 
100  (,  the  Sccictaty  ol  Dclcnsc  aniioiin'.'  i  .i  m:i|oi  i-;  uuci m  .i,'  ilio  .'.rtii'/  .N'tiiional  (iiiaid  and 
.Army  Rcscivc  '1  his  announcemcni  culminaii  d  a  two  a'l-l  ..  h  'li  voai  pioccss  dm  mg  wliicb.  all 
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llircc  ci)inponom,s  —  Active,  Guard  arnl  Reserve  —  worked  logellier  [n  k)rge  a  .stronger, 
seamless  partnership.  In  addition  to  meeting  end  sirengtli  requirements  lor  the  Reserse 
co!nponent.s,  this  agreement  realigns  combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  .support  mills. 

As  manning  icvels  are  reduced,  the  Aimy's  inrrasiructurc  i.s  being  scaled  back,  and  in  some 
instances  eliminated,  to  meet  our  luture  needs.  I'o  da'e.  the  Army  lias  clo.scd  a  toial  ol  ()1 
CONl.'.S  and  .^XO  overseas  bases,  with  l.X  ('ONl'S  and  1X7  overseas  ins-allatioiis  reinammg 
to  be  closed  or  reduced  in  .scale.  In  addition,  a  variety  ol  model  ni./alion  jirogr.inis  ha\e  been 
leriniiiated.  As  a  I'csult,  the  Army’s  procuivmem  piogram.N  are  at  ihcir  lov.esi  lewd  in  20  _\ea;s. 
As  a  percentage  ol  the  gross  national  product,  today's  .Army  budget  !>;  the  simdies!  since  the 
establishment  ol  the  Department  ol  Delen.w'  in  1947. 
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In  order  to  kecji  pace  with  thc.se  developments,  liie  Army  recenily  iVM.seii  ihc  intell.'ctual 
Inundation  lor  its  operations.  \Ve  published  a  new  I-'M  100  5,  Oiieraiions.  boih  lo  accomnioUate 
now  strategic  realities  and  to  en  uce  continutiy.  d'liis  m.inuai  rellecis  lanv  the  .Army  ilmiks  aboui 
its  mission  to  I'lglit  and  win  the  nation's  wars.  Ii  i.s  the  Army's  keystone  v.c.i  ligliiing  dociime. 
I'M  100-5  addresses  the  lull  lange  ol  mihiary  operatioiis  while  eni|iha.si/ing  joint  o|iei'aiions 


MS  die  basic  I'or  eomlneiing  military'  Campaigns  ami  a 
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Acknowledging  I'or  the  lirst  time  a  fact  ol'  American  del'en.se  policy  since  ilu:  .Sp.tmsh-  .American 
War,  the  manual  stresses  the  importance  ol'  mobilization  and  deploy  meni  opci.itii  iis.  While 
rcsetlii'ig  the  iiitellectual  moorings  lor  the  Army,  we  also  hav;-  oinbaiked  (m  .i  serins  ol 
signilicant  cliiinges  to-  prepare  the  Army  for  its  rmuie  ode.  I'lic  imy  has  re.sha|)ed  it.seii  to  he 
a  powi.r  projection.  CONU.S-bascd  I'orce,  de.signed  to  meet  .'list  century  icquuemeins.  At  the 
saiiie  lime,  we  niamiain  lorces  in  etiiical  tegions.  most  notably  Korea  ;md  Iiurope,  to  piovidc 
regional  slahiliiy  and  lorward  bases  ivir  coiuingeney  vip,  Miioiis.  operations  other  than  uai,  iind 
ariny-lo-army  imigrams  lha'  supi-v.ii  the  giowth  ol  democracy. 


'I'iie  Ainiy  lets  committed  heavily  i(i  a.  pioccss,  called  die  1  .(luisi-.-iia  Maii  'uceis  t '..Al'-l  i  t  i 
investigate  and  manage  growth,  as  well  as  to  technoh'gy  diased  Hailk  La.b.-i  to  e\  ali.ale  ilic 
capability  ol  the  reshaped  i'orce.  LAM  provides  i  means  loi  the  Army  O'  llnnk  about  its 
prolesston  atid  responsibilities  to  the  nation;  to  praeiiee  its  loles  and  mission^ ;  'o  (iecelop  and 
'Wnlore  options;  ti  assess  and  direct  progicss;  and  to  provide  a  liamc.voik  loi  decisions  about 
people,  cqui[)mnnt.  lorce  stitictinc,  and  doclrmc.  .Simulaoon  technologies  a'C  as^lsllll;:  u.s  to 
make  wise  strategic  mvcslmcnls  and  management  decisions  about  ihv'  Aimy.  I  hc  Army  aKo  lias 
ciealcd  six  Baltic  laih.s  lo  lu vcsligalc  impoii;inl  issues  winch  c;ui  enhance  oui  iimne  Citp..b:lilie-, 
iini.l  l('  stimulate  acquisition  rclonn.  '1  hc.so  include  Daily  Liiiry,  Mounted  ikml  ",|ia',a  , 
DrmiouiUcd  ILiiilospacc.  C'oininarid  and  Contia'l,  Depth  ;ind  Siniultaiico’.!-,  Attack,  and  Lomb.ii 
.Service  Suppoit.  The  labs  are  eleeiromcally  linked  to  coniiok  direct,  and  giiuKi  change  lo  'die 
bciiclit  o!  the  Army  and  llic  nation.  By  providing  .i  local  point  toi  ..i\  iliaii  icciinok igy  ii  nistei, 
the  Halllc  Labs  lacililalc  rapid  piololyping  and  iisci  (.walualion  to  lodiicc  iisk  iii  tn.-iding  ncs'- 
systenn;. 


A  crilica.l  clci.umt  lor  Uic  At  my  as  it  grows  into  the  2  i  st  ceiiiic  \  is  cniiliiiiious  modi'i  iii/.uiiia 
We  must  iclain  oui  technolojiicid  advantaiic  in  ordei  to  ovi-imaieh  o[aioM!:g  oio.es  m  ans  Iniiai 
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crisis.  Wc  have  shilled  ria)in  a  locus  on  sy.sienis  to  one  ol  capabiluies  in  ine  lunciionai  areas  lor 
prioriii/ed  developineni.  'I'hese  areas  include  v-inning  ihe  iiilormaiion  w;:r,  proiecung  the  lorce. 
projeciing  and  suslainine  the  lorce,  providing  piecision  lire's  thidughoiu  the  depih  ol  ll'.e 
baUlclield,  and  dominaling  the  maneuver  battle,  .\dditionally,  Ihe  power  projection  cainibilily 
ol'  our  Army  must  be  improved  U-  meet  future  demands.  The.se  improvements  include  the 
fort-io-poU  infrastructure  lequiremcnis  of  the  CONUS  lorces  wc  need  to  deploy,  the  sea  and  air 
lift  capabilities  of  the  Air  Force  tind  Navy,  and  the  communications  upgrades  that  will  link  the 
CONUS  support  elements  with  the  deployed  force 


America's  emerging  strategic  posture  requires  that  we  develop  the  strategic  mobility  means  to 
deploy  the  foic  e  rapidly.  Th.e  commencement  ol  our  nation’s  plan  to  build  Large.  Medium 
Speed  Roll-On/Roll-Off  (l.MSR)  strut :gic  .sealift  ships  for  AriViy  use,  coupled  with  the 
acquisition  of  enhanced  airlift  capability,  is  critical  to  the  necessary  imiirovemenis  ol  the  Army  s 
deployment  capafiihiies  .Msu  key  to  execuiirg  die  new  concejit  tor  power  projection 's  the 
preposilioning  of  equipment  both  on  land  and  alloat.  On  land  the  Preposilioning  ol  Materiel 
Configured  to  Unit  Sets  (POMCUS)  in  regions  of  critical  interest  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  part  of  out  'apid  reinforcement  and  deployment  concepis.  Additionally  the  Army  has 
begun  to  place  eijuipment  afloat  to  support  contingency  operations  anywhere  i;i  the  world.  Wc 
are  establishing  a  global  sysieni  of  piepositioncd  .sets  alloat  and  ashore  lor  ilic  warlighting 
ClNC.s  to  use  in  response  to  cri.sis.  Thc.se  sets  ol  equipment  will  serve  multiple  CINC's  and 
pi'-ivutc  flc.vibdily  to  our  power  projection  capability.  F'inaiiy,  ihe  Aimy  iia.c  levcsed  I  M  b'H)-  i  7, 
Mobilization,  .Oeploymcni,  Redeployment  and  nemobili/.ation,  to  [/lovidc  <i  uoctnnal  ba.sis  lor 
the  .Army’s  power  projection  conccjit  and  is  alie.idy  in  the  process  ol  a  curieni  updtiie  to  captine 


oiigoirie  iriiiiatix  es. 


Tc'  mcei  the  increasing  demands  for  the  dcployiiient  of  forces  w'orldwide,  wc  are  reiining 
U'gistiea!  support  acti'.'itics.  FM  100  16,  Anny  Operational  Logistics^  is  being  revised  to 
pn.wide  the  doctrinal  framework  for  the.ee  changes.  Concepts  bring  addres.sed  will  include 
dlieatci  f.disiribuiion  Management,  eontaineri/.auon,  in-tiansii  visibility,  and  loitil  asset  vi.sibiliiy. 
.Additionally  ‘.'orec  tailoring  of  selected  combat  .service  supr  ri  units  will  be  addressed  to  ci  Acr 
the.  initial  phases  of  projected  unit  deployment.. 


Demands  IVacc 

As  Ihe  Army  recasts  il.sclf  for  luiure  mi.ssions.  a  cautionary  note  is  ap[iroprialc.  While  initial 
indicators  sucli  as  .sus’auicd  quality  ol  new  lecruit.s,  promotion  rates  and  ilie  reiefiiion  ol  nigli 
cpuiiiiy  iicisoii'ie'i  are  currently  salisLiciory,  the  stress  and  turbulence  in  units  to  meet  iiicrea.scu 
coniniitmcni:,  are  iiitcnsi lying,  and  ib.c  piopen.sity  to  enlist  is  auw  n.  Only  a  world  class 
uiganizatiop.  couli*  reduci.'  by  over  400,00()  .soldicis  and  civilians  in  just  two  and  a  hall  years 
while  maintaining  iLs  readiness;  hm  in  sustain  the  puce  of  long-term  contingency  missions 
requii.,'.'-,  ilirce  unil.s  lor  each  requirement  -  one  li.iimng  lo  go,  oik'  hi  exi.'culion,  and  one 
rccciiii)  .o.'inrncd  lo  relit  and  lecoAcr.  I  be.se  condit'oii'.,  coupled  wdli  ilw  .Aimy  slralegi- 
.'equiiemciil  tiiat  it  be  leatly  lo  light  iwn  iieaily  .simultaneous  iirqni  regi.inal  conliicl.s. 
ncccs.sitat.  .s  that  we  proceed  with,  caie  lo  eiistne  licit  we  can  m.'ei  iutun.-  ree|uiieine  iu.s. 
Moreoscr,  the  aliilily  lo  ir.obili/.e  Ariiiv  Naiional  Cuaid  and  Aimy  Reserve  units  raindls  lias 
become  even  more  critical  to  tlie  deiii'iymeiu  capability  ol  our  lesliajK'd  ivirce.  Incroesed 
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conunitnicni.s  mciin  lhal  America's  Army  —  aeti  e,  guard,  rcs(Mvc  and  civilian  employees 
mu.si  lespond. 

Perhaps  ihc  most  significant  danger  to  near-term  readiness  is  the  lunding  ol  current  operaiions 
v/orldwide.  The  basic  account  for  paying  the  daily  readiness  costs  of  oui  Active  Army, 
(Operations  and  M.nntenance,  Anny)  is  being  depleted  to  pay  for  coniingcncy  cpcrations,  such 
as  in  Somalia.  Moderni/.aiion  programs  already  have  been  curiaileii  tt'  accomn.K'date  reduced 
resource  levels.  It  is  important  that  the  technological  advantage  necessary  tii  employ  and  protect 
a  smaller  force  not  be  jeopardized. 


Closing 


America’s  Amiy  is  executing  a  sound  [dan  to  reshape  itself  and  grow  into  the  21.st  century.  We 
are  accommodating  the  geopiditical  realities  of  a  changing  world  as  well  as  exhibiting  tlie 
prudence  to  [irocecd  at  a  measured  rale  to  sustain  a  combat  ready  force.  We  are  maintaining  an 
accepialde  level  of  eomhai  readiness  as  we  im[ilcmeni  the  changes  required  id  us  all.  The 
United  States  Army  remains  ready  and  able  to  continue  its  t.-idiium  of  seliless  .service  to  our 
nation.  When  the  American  people  call,  we  are  prepared  to  give  them  the  decisive  victory  they 
ex[icct. 


go  D  Vi’csi,  Jr.  f 


/  Togo  D  Vi'csi,  Jr.  ( 
1/  Secretary  ol  (he  Army 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 


Force  200 1:  Rightsizing  Naval  Forces 


CUALLENdt:  AM)  OPPORTVNITY 


Our  nation  iiiic.s  iho  civsl  ol  hisioiy  wuh  llto  ('old  War  behind  us  and  unparalleled  opporiuniues 
tor  peace  ahead.  The  next  seven  years  will  slu'vv  wheiher  we  reacU  d  to  events  or  controlled  ou: 
destiny  -  w  heiher  we  saw  only  cliallenee  or  grasped  opportunity. 


in  a  woild  where  oceans  co\er  75  percent  ('f  the  earth's  surface,  v.  n,-i  sO  percent  ol  i!i.'  elolad 
poiHilation  livc.s  in  littoral  regions  near  the  sea,  and  where  99  percent  ol  U..S.  inipori-expoit 
tonnage  moves  on  the  sea,  the  L'.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  a  special  re.sponsihility  to  this 
deslinv.  In  this  regard,  the  Depannient  of  the  Navy  is  working  hard  to  grasp  the  opportunities  ol 
thiN  new  security  environment  so  that  the  nation  can  bcncl'il  from  expanding  democracy  and  free 
markets  around  the  globe. 


In  this  new  eni.  however,  increased  regional  dangers  to  interests  and  an  increased  likelihood 
\)i  MiuiIk'I.  niiuiiil  LDlillnwiN  tlCCOiii  lliC  Ui'ukjkiC  iiu>i''i!ily.  KiiVid  Ci'i.SiS  rCSjnMiSC.  anil 


offsliore  pte.sence  capabiiii\  naval  forces  po.s.se.ss,  .\i  the  .same  lime,  growing  liseal  constraints 
metui  difficult  and  hard  choices.  To  liiglihglil  tlie  scope  oi  the  cliallenge.  in  ihe  past  iw'o  years, 
tlie  Department  has  decommissioned  more  ships  than  there  are  ships  in  the  combined  navies  ol 
France  and  the  Tniied  Kingdom.  While  the  reduced  threat  and  llscal  constraints  dictate  that  we 
become  smaller,  our  security  responsibility  to  tlie  nu'i(U’  remains  con.sidoiable.  Tl  .uefore,  to 
have  the  right  Navy  and  Marine  C'orps  to  support  the  evolving  new  National  .Secuiity  Strategy,  it 
is  jiaramouni  today  that  we  righisi/e  ih<'  Naval  Service,  '’'luil  is.  while  priideiiily  resirucainng. 
we  must  retain  those  key  capabilities  nece.ssary  tor  joint  wartiglitnig,  quick  crisis  response, 
lorwartl  presence,  and  a  Total  Torce  ;icti\e  and  le.scrve  iiersonne!  mix  ihal  will  eiisuie  readiness 
and  sustainabi Ml v  under  an\  cuircni  or  predicted  scenario  -  tlie  conser|'.ience.s  ol  doing  loss  aie 
unacceptable  I  his  gieai  challenge  also  me.uis  iliat  the  Department  ol  the  Nhoy's  long-range 
piogram  must  rec;qnlali/e  lutuie  ii.ival  lorees.  actic  '  and  reseiwe.  with  lewei,  lnu  more  c.ip.ihl.'. 
high-quality  |dallorms  and  equipment 


OVR  VISIO.\' 

In  ivo.T  the  Departnienl  ol  the  Navy  began  to  cany  out  a  new  direction  lot  the  N.ival  Scr  icc 
As  de.scj'ibcd  in  tli..'  white  paper.  .  .b'rom  the  Sea.  ilic  new  direeiion  iMovidcs  tiic  nation  wi  n  a 
Navy  and  Marine  C'orps  icam  that  meets  the  challenges  ol  regiunai  conflict,  sujipous  cm,-  jcn' 
nalmiial  needs,  and  at  the  sanv  nine  -  ■  piovides  the  long-term  eapabibiv  lo  w,igc  on  t  iLoa; 
wailaie  The  overall  pn.giammat'c  ei-neept  to  supjiort  tlie  new  diieetiori  oi  die  N.w.il  S  ’  us  i 
oui  Force  2(11)1 .  While  ihc  debate  ovci  lorce  IcvcD  and  iuliiro  capalnlilies  .omnmes.  1  n  ■  ■’oii: 
iccoiaii/cs  Ihal  the  U.S.  Armed  i  oiccs  will  become  smallci.  Ai  the  same  nine,  '.diiiiiiiim  i  a’ 
cons: rami.',  ami  a  ivdiicthui  in  the  ovooscas  pic.s.mce  ol  Arno,  .nut  Air  I-ou  e  uni’',  nican  n  ' 
leliaiicc  .in  die  Navy  and  Maiinc  t'oi|>s  toi  overseas  pie.seiicc.  dclerriiig  coiilho,.  and  or 
I, ■spouse.  ( 'oiocqucntly.  the  Secielary  ol  Dclense's  Bollom  fin  Review  speed  les  ihe  ^  u  innoo 
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need  I'or  American  naval  lorces  lo  proioci  ihe  naiioii's  global  iniere^is  and  clull>l^c^  ilu'ii  unii|u.- 
capabilities.  ITiis  reguiremeni  to  maintain  ovcr.seas  pre.sence,  as  well  as  to  meet  w  .n  iighiin; 
requirements,  adds  special  (amsidorations  t(i  the  righisi/ing  ol  naval  lorccs. 

How  will  Force  2001  be  cral'ied'.'  Four  principles  will  guide  our  elioiis  to  [uovidc  the  n.iin'n 
with  the  right  naval  Ibrccs  to  support  national  .security  needs  and  interests.  They  aivC 

•  Personnel  —  Quality  recruitment,  superior  training,  and  espi  il,  enhanced 
by  the  Department's  eaimmitment  to  tliem. 

•  Readiness  —  Idetcr  cri.si.s  e.i  ct-ntrol  it  through  crisis  response. 

•  Technology  —  Compensation  for  smaller  quantities  with  the  tools  to  deter 
or  succeed  in  conflict. 

•  Elf'ciency  —  Commitment  ■.()  the  taxpayer  1*1  reduce  overhead  and 
implement  incrca.sed  cflcctivcncss  through  Total  Quality  Leadership. 

PERSONNEL  —  KEEPING  lAUH  WITH  OVR  PEOPLE 

Every  day,  dedicated,  motivated,  highly  skilled  Sailors  ;ind  Marines,  actne  and  re.sei  ve.  m.ike 
untold  tlamsands  of  personal  saciificcs  to  ensure  that  national  r.ecds  are  promoted  aiul  inteie.^ts 
are  prc.scr\'cd  in  the  mote  dangetous  region.s  ol  the  world.  '1  hcrelore.  lust  and  loremost.  out 
strategy  as  we  go  about  the  task  of  rightsi/ing  the  Naval  Service  for  the  times  riepend.s  01; 
the  continued  iccruittri  'm  and  retention  of  such  high  quality  personnel.  In  th;it  tegatd.  the 
DcpaUmcnt  of  llio  Navy  acknowdedges  that  our  force  is  not  just  a  matter  ol  numbers  0.1  pei'ple. 
but  .i.l.so  highly  ii.t.ne.d  and  spirited  Sailors  and  Mtirines  given  the  right  tools  to  do  theii  jof.s 
in  an  environment  where  they  can  live  and  woik  eilicicnily. 

As  we  properly  size  our  career  force,  .separation  inceniives,  a  clear  example  0!  keeping  laith  wuh 
our  people,  have  been  crucial  in  sustaining  promotion  andcaicci  |ioteniiai  loi  iimio!  persoiiiK-l. 

In  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1^93,  mrne  than  V.SOO  Sailors  and  Mtirines  took  advantage  ol  tlu'so 
incentives,  and  the  target  for  FY  1994  is  nu'rc  than  7,()()().  To  heller  elicct  the  diowdov  n  m  ih.- 
15-  to  2()-ycar  career  group,  during  F'F  1994  more  than  2,()()()  of  our  people  are  e.spcct.'d  to  use 
early-out  i\_tircment.s.  These  incentives  enable  the  Depaitmeiit  to  avoid  inviduniai  il v  scpaiaimg 
career  personnel  short  of  reaching  retirement  eligibility  ;ind  are  the  light  kind  ol  supp.mt  loi 
tho,sc  who  have  given  so  much  throughout  their  years  of  .seivicc  to  out  nation. 

Maintaining  competitive  iiay  dining  the  personnel  diawOvUvn  is  also  critical  to  kei'p  l.mh  will: 
and  retain  the  best  ol  our  junior  [lersonnel  to  man  the  nghtsi/ed  Ntival  Sei  v  ice.  1  he  7  jieo  .-la 
pay  rai.se  in  .huuiary  1993  was  important  to  keen  paee  with  inllatMin  In  addiium.  sef-i.  lue 
rcenlislmenl  minuses  and  speeialiv  pays  coiUiinie  to  he  elleetive  m  leiainmg  those  people  in 
critical  .skills.  Along  witli  compensation,  duality  ol  File  initiatives  help  to  make  up  loi  ihe 
uniquely  demandii'g  and  dilficull  lilcs  ol  the  Naval  Service.  In  i-A'  inp  l.  these  initiatives 
contiiined  a  sigml  icani  empdiasis  on  housing,  ineliiding  a  progiam  to  est.ihlish  ele.n  qualiiv 
staiuiards  ioi  all  tamily  dvvcllings.  Addilion.d  emplia.Ms  continued  on  child  '  ai Mnee  loot), 
funding  has  uioie  than  douhled  to  impiove  the  i|ualiiy  ;inJ  .liitiing  oi  child  c,ii  ■ 

Events  dating  the  past  > ec.i  eontinui’d  1,1  emphasize  to  the  Nav s  .nul  'vl.ii me  (  01  p-,  ih.ii  ,.‘i 
cnvironniciii  ol  lespect  and  oppoi tun,  v  toi  all  om  pei snnncl.  ci \  ilian  .md  mil ii.u  '  .i-  nv  ,■  .nul 
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reserve,  is  an  absolute  necessit\.  Core  value  programs,  sexual  harassment  prevention  and 
awareness,  alcohol  and  diug  abuse  prevention,  aggre.ssive  programs  tor  personal  education, 
equal  opponunity.  and  community  outreach  promote  standards  ol  excellence  lor  till  ol  r)ui 
Sailors  and  Marines. 

In  anticipation  of  the  repeal  of  the  combat  exclu.sion  .statute,  the  Department  has  prepared  a 
comprehensive  [tlan  to  fully  integrate  wotuen  into  all  possible  warlare  areas.  Deldterate  and 
measured  to  ensure  success,  the  plan  builds  on  the  last  two  decades  experience  ol  women  serving 
well  in  Naval  Aviation  and  at  sea  on  non-combatant  supiiort  ships. 

These  initiatives  are  not  ctisually  taken.  They  will  build  ;i  team  of  the  best  our  nation  offers,  in 
the  positions  we  need  them,  to  thrive  in  one  of  our  most  challenging  proiessions. 

READINESS  —  EOR  QUICK  RESPONSE 

In  the  future,  naval  forces  will  be  the  nation’s  tool  for  cotitrolling  crises  and  stabili/.ing  events, 
rather  than  merely  reacting  to  them.  Our  ability  to  cslablish  the  nation’s  pre.scnce,  at  the  crisis 
site  but  without  active  interv’C'Uion,  will  become  incrca.singly  important  to  the  projection  ol  IJ..S. 
inlluencc  in  support  of  national  security  and  economic  needs.  By  providing  naval  forces  lot 
lorvvard  presence  with  warfightmg  .skills,  sustainability,  and  modern  equipment  to  fight  and  win 
maj.ir  regional  corrllicts,  the  Dcpartmcnl  of  the  Navy'  ensures  the  CINO.s  can  execute  quickly 
national  command  decisions  in  peacetime  as  well  as  war.  These  decisions  range  fidm 
humanitarian  mi.ssions,  to  tiie  evacuation  of  Amer  ican  citizens  from  hotspots,  to  covert 
surveillance  of  foreign  activities,  to  strikes  again.st  aggressors  who  thretitcn  U..S.  national 
interesLs  and  allies.  Credible,  capable  forward  naval  forces  also  build  the  cooperation  and  ties 
with  our  fnends  and  allies  that  make  possible  coalition  building  in  a  crisis.  Operating  on  the 
intetntuiona!  high  seas,  naval  forces  maintain  U.S.  pre.scnce  and  uiHuencc  in  troubled  legitmal 
areas  without  requiring  other  countries  to  provide  special  basing  ;ind  overllight  lights,  (iianted, 
operating  from  the  sea  is  a  special  challenge  that  requires  a  higlier  state  of  rcadine.ss  than  basing 
tin  land;  but,  it  provides  an  extra  edge,  —  more  freedt'm  of  action  for  the  Nationtil  C'onimand 
.Authority.  This  ctmstant  readiness  has  a  pri'ce,  but  the  support  it  br  ings  to  national  needs 
through  ecoiiomic  opportunities,  security,  and  [lositive  inlluencc  with  our  allies  arid  developing 
demoi  racies,  is  critically  important  iuternatioiudiy  and  is  a  credit  to  the  United  .States. 

TECHNOLOGY  —  MAINTAIN  A  VI ABLE  BASE 

A  guiding  [irinciple  of  I-orce  2<){)1  is  to  ensure  w'c  design  a  tecb.nology  base  for  the  luture  that 
safeguards  the  edge  of  our  lighting  forces,  in  the  face  of  li.'^cal  constraints,  this  rs  a  problem  that 
leaves  little  room  lor  hesitation  or  error.  One  part  of  the  solution  tri  this  irroblern  is  to  str  eamline 
>)ur  acquisitioii  process  so  it  tloesn't  take  so  long  irr  get  a  program  Iro.u  the  drawing  Iroaid  to  the 
Fleet.  Another  jrart  is  to  encourage  dual  u.se  technologies  so  that  the  tcdmology  base  that 
supports  America  also  suiiports  America’s  Naval  .Serviee. 

(,’ontinuing  invcstmeuLs  in  basn'  re.seaich  and  advanced  tcctmoli.gy  contriliutc  to  the  nation's 
long  teim  security.  Last  year,  tire  Department  of  the  Navy  siipqiorteri  over  1,7()(M)  luincipal 
researchers  arid  4,()()()  graduate  students  at  univer.sitie.s,  in  indusuy,  ;uul  in  laboratories.  Besides 
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working  with  oilier  nalional  laboralorics,  Uic  OU'icc  of  Naval  Research  has  esialilished  a  science 
and  lechni'logy  program  with  Russia  and  other  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  thus 
bcncfiiiing  from  their  work  on  remote  sensing,  low  frecpiency  acoustics,  materials  teclinology, 
and  aerodynamic  wing-in-ground  effect  vehicles. 

EFFICIENCY  —  A  RESPONSIBIEITY  TO  TAXPAYERS’  INVESTMENT 


At  home,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  make  ,sacrifice.s  to  support  ilie  necessary  mvesimeni  in 
the  Naval  Service  heir  investment  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  is  one  that  must  be  respecictl 
and  must  pay  off  in  incrca,scd  .security,  economic  dividends,  and  a  sal'er  world  where  Americans 
and  others  arc  free  to  pursue  their  legitimate  interests  and  customary  values.  An  especially 
important  investment  by  American  citizens  is  the  strong,  accessible,  and  flexible  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Re.seivc.  Reserve  forces,  our  citizen  Sailors  and  Marines,  provide  daily  peacetime 
support  to  the  active-duty  force,  thus  ensuring  an  effective  Total  Force  whose  Re.serve  resnurces 
can  be  quickly  assimilated  dunng  crises  to  augment  the  active  component  and  sustain  critical 
capabilities. 


Key  to  respecting  the  investment  ol  Americans  in  their  Naval  Service  is  the  need  to  ensure  that 
the  money  they  invest  is  wisely  spent.  Con.scquenily,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  w-ill  mirror 
the  efforts  of  the  Vice  President’s  Nalional  Performance  Review  and  will  I'ully  support 
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procedures  often  lake  loo  long  and  waste  money  on  unneces.sary'  oversight  and  regulation. 
Additionally,  reform  must  change  the  acquisition  process  to  take  l  ull  advantage  of  dual-use 
technology  so  that  the  commercial  industrial  base  that  supports  America  can  also  support 
America’s  dcfen.se. 


During  FY  1993,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  realized  that,  in  order  to  stay  within  budgeiiay 
limits,  we  must  fundamentally  change  the  way  we  do  business.  Both  the  white  paper, ...  1-rom 
the  Sea,  and  our  programmatic  concept,  Force  2001,  demonstrate  our  joint  locus.  To  implement 
that  focus,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  established  a  new  assessment  process  ol  .loini  Mission 
Areas  (JMAs).  These  areas  include  Joint  Strike,  Joint  Littoral,  Joint  Surveillance,  Joint  Space 
and  Electronic  Warfare/lnielligencc,  Strategic  Deterrence,  Strategic  Sealili/l-’roteciion,  and 
Forward  Pre.sencc.  There  arc  also  three  Support  Areas  (SAs):  Readiness,  Suiipoii  and 
Infrastructure;  Manpower  and  Peisonnel;  and  Shore  Training. 

The  [irimary  objective  ol  the  J.VIA/SA  as.se.s.sment.s  was  to  develop  a  thorough  undersiaraling  ol 
how  naval  forces  contribute  to  the  nation's  joint  force  capabilities  and  to  sireiigihen  the  link 
between  the  Naval  Service's  joint  o[ieratioiial  capabilities  and  its  budget.  Afiei  ihc  iissessnicnts 
were  completed,  an  Investment  Balance  Review  (IBR)  brought  the  desired  force  levels  in 
line  with  fiscal  constraints.  J'he  result  became  our  Department  ol  the  Navy  Piogiam  lor 
FY  1995-99,  and,  despite  hard  decisions  and  sacrilices,  met  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s  liscal 
gii  dance. 
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In  atldiiidn,  tlio  Dcpartniciu's  progiani  achieved  the  objective  t'l  alieniiijt  pro^ranis  to  national 
need.s  as  tollows: 

•  It  relncused  the  empliasis  froni  global  conventional  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Warsaw  Pact  to  a  force  structured  to  meet  regional  dangers  and 
opportLinilies; 

•  It  dcnionstraleti  lespionsibility  to  the  taxpayer  with  an  allordablc  program 
dial  makes  significant  strides  toward  recapilali/.ation;  and 

•  U  latlanced  iin  esimeiu  with  resources  lor  all  priorities  ol  the  Department’s 
program,  i.e.,  people,  righLsi/ed  torces  and  infrastructure,  and  a 
technology  base  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future, 

Sizixa  NAVAL  I  ORCES  FOR  THE  LEVIES 

The  Deiiartment  of  the  Navy  aggressively  pursued  nghtsi/.ing  its  luicc  structure  iti  1993  to 
piovide  a  Navy  and  Marine  (’oips  Tetim  consistent  with  the  Department's  vision  as  detailed  in 
. -  t  rom  the  Sea  and  validated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Bottum-Un  Review.  To  meet  this 
objective,  the  Depai  tmeni  accelerated  retirement  of  older,  less  capable  ships  and  aircraft  whde 
maiiitaining  the  centerpieces  ot  forward  prc.sence  and  power  projection  —  the  aircraft  carrier 
battle  group  and  the  .amphibious  battle  group  with  Marine  Expedititinary  Forces.  With  the  tottil 
number  o!  combatant  ships  and  submarines  decrea.smg,  modest  recapitah/ation  and 
moderid/.tition  programs  have  been  designed  to  ensure  future  high  qiuility  platfoims,  more 
capable  than  those  retiivd. 

Notably,  two  aircraft  ctirrii.'i  s,  nine  ballistic  mi.ssile  submarines,  two  nuclear  attack  submarine.s 
and  17  other  ships  ol  tlie  battle  force  were  retired  during  the  year.  Twenty  new  ships  were 
commi-.sioiicd.  including  the  third  Wasp-cla.ss  LI  ID,  three  Aegis  cruisers,  the  third  Aegis-guided 
missile  desiioyei,  a  "i'rulent  submaiine,  and  lour  improved  Lais  Angeles-class  nuclear  attack 
subimii  iiics  Mine  wart  are  lorces  recmvetl  three  new  Avenger  cla.ss  nunc  countet  ir,e;isures  ships 
.uul  ihe  Icatl  ship  of  12  new  Osprey-class  mine  hunting  ships,  'elect  logistics  Itirces  w'ere 
modcrni/ed  with  one  new  Henry  Kiii.sei -chess  oiler.  I'iiially,  the  fust  ft'ur  C’yclonc-class  special 
operating  loices  patrol  cralt  were  delivered.  Additionally,  the  DeptirtmeiU  issued  new 
cunstiuctitm  coiuiacls  lor  nine  ships,  including  four  Aegis  destroyers  and  the  Bon  Htiir.me 
Richtud  (LI  ID  (<].  l  iiutlly,  advattcc  procurement  of  long  lead  tuaierials  for  C’VN-?()  w;is 
imtKited. 

Nevk  iiiicialt  additions  in  I  Y  1993  centered  aiound  the  continued  iecapita!i/;ilion  of  the  carrier 
basetl  sti ike-lighter  force  ;uui  ie|ilacement  td  older  model  rotaiy  wing  aircralt  in  btith  the  Navy 
iinil  Maiinc  C'oips  inventories,  'fhe.se  procurements  included  36  additional  I  /A-ISCVD  Hornets. 
.Sigmlicaiitly.  these  aircralt,  along  with  the  1-14  loiiicat  moderni/ation  program,  are  key 
componctits  to  bridge  our  sea  ba.scd  atr  combat  capability  into  the  2 1st  ccr.tuty. 

New  rotarv  wing  acquisitions  included  20  MH/('H-.S3  heavy  lift  hebcoplcis  atui  12  AIM  W 
Uobia  attack  bclicopteis,  12  .SH  bOB  Lamp.-.  MK  III  lielico|itc..s,  nine  .SI  1  bOT  caiiiei  ba.scd 
ASW  helicoptcis,  and  .seven  HI!  (lOil  .Scaiiaw.k  variant  hclicopteis  lor  caniei-based  logistics, 
combat  seaich  and  te.scuc.  and  Naval  .Special  Wnriaic  .Support.  As  jiart  ol  the  Medium  Ijtt 
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Replacement  program,  the  lilt-rotor  V-22,  a  potential  replacemeni  lor  the  Marine  aging 

CH-46E  hclieopters,  has  moved  from  the  lull-scale  testing  pliase  to  the  engineering, 
manut'aciuring,  and  development  pha.se. 

A  key  tenet  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  force  sliaping  is  the  iniusion  oi  new  iechnoh'g>. 
This  effort  in  FY  1993  was  centered  around  research  and  development  on  slop  sell  (.leleiise 
sy.stems,  upgrading  the  ability  of  strike  aircraft,  improvements  in  precision  ginded  weapons,  and 
mine  warfare.  An  affordable  program  of  fielding  planned  improvenients  ui  e.sisting  foices  aI.-.o 
continued  through  the  year,  including  the  Vertical  l.aunch  .System  ( VLS)  and  Tomahawk 
Weapon  System  for  the  Spruancc-class  destroyer,  introduction  o!  the  stirlace-to-air  impioved 
Standard  Missile  Block  III  for  Aegis  combtilants,  MK4X  ADC.sP  lorpedo  shallow  water 
upgrading,  and  improvements  to  the  Standoff  Ltmd  Attack  Missile  lor  siiike-lighiei  aircraft 

NAVAL  AVIATION,  SUBMARINES,  AND  SEALIFT 


rV  1993  marked  a  year  ol  significant  de<iisions  in  naval  aviation,  sealilt,  aiul  siihmanne 
programs.  The  Department’s  long-range  naval  aviation  plan  underwent  severtil  signi'ictiiu  and 
fundamental  changes  during  the  year  to  include  the  decision  to  retire  for  fisctil  reasons  the  entire 
inventory  of  A-6  medium  attack  aircraft  by  the  end  ol  FY  1997.  The  F- 14  ;iii-'o  ground 
upgrade  and  the  expanding  inventory  of  F/A-lXC/Ds  will  provide  a  signilietmi  cairic  sirike 
capability,  but  with  reduced  range  and  less  adverse  weather  capability  than  the  A-6.  Longer 
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an  E/F  versittn  that  will  extend  the  range  and  improve  the  weapons  c;iin;ige  capabihi). 
Ctincurrently,  at  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se’s  direction,  the  Navy  and  the  D.S.  Ait  Force  a’c 
working  jointly  to  develop  future  sirike  weapons  systems  lectinology. 


Marine  Corps  aviation  also  expencnced  major  changes  during  1993  tts  the  last  Mtuine  A-6 
squadron  transitioned  to  the  F/A-KS.  The  result  ofihis  iransiiittn  is  ti  Marine  Corps  tactical 
aircraft  population  centered  around  two  modent  airframes,  the  F/A- 1  k  1  loinet  ami  the  AV-SH 
Harrier  VSTOL  jet.  Several  Marine  F/A- 18  .squtidrons  have  Deen  assigned  iti  Navy  c.u rier  tur 
wings  to  fully  integrate  them  into  the  evolving  ntival  mission  and  to  improve  the  utdi/.ition  plan 
for  these  capable  tiircrai't. 


The  long-range  submarine  force  phin  also  e.xperieiiced  sigiiilic.inl  changes  (.luring  tlie  \  e,u  due  to 
fi.scal,  force  level,  and  industrial  base  concerns.  By  1999,  the  eniiie  SSN-fi37  class  ol  last  aitack 
submarines  will  be  retired  along  with  most  fnsi-llighi  SSN  68,Ss  Stipporii'd  b\  tiie  IF'tiimi  t'p 
Review,  the  Depatirneni  is  gtiing  forward  with  consirucinm  of  ihe  iltirtl  Seawoll  cla.'s  submaiin.' 
in  1996  and  with  design  of  a  New  Attack  Sufmiariiic  to  suppoi  t  a  planned  199S  coiisti  uctioii 
award. 


F'Y  1993  was  ;i  significant  year  for  the  moderni/aiion  of  the  nation's  se;ilil;  capulnlhy.  Two 
contracts  were  awarded  to  convert  live  existing  loli  eiVnill  oil'  shins  in  niihi.ii  N  use  tind  loi  new 
constiuction  of  tw'o  roll  on/roll  off  slii|is  with  option.''  h'l  10  iiune.  These  17  ships  aie  meant  to 
accomimidate  U.,S.  Army  pie-pnsilioning  and  suigc  n  .iiiiremeiits  l.n  lie;i\ y  lilt. 

JOINT  TROGRAMS 

The  Dvnnirtment  has  been  aggressise  in  su(iporting  a  v.riciy  of  joint  weaiimis,  aviatn”:,  a.nl 
comniand  and  control  programs  in  l-'Y  1993  and  will  c-'-itinue  to  do  so  tin  nigliout  the  lunne 
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years  defense  plan.  Tlic  most  significant  ofthc.se  arc  a  family  of  air-to-ground  weapons:  Joint 
Direct  Attack  Munition,  Joint  Standoff  Weapon,  and  the  Tri-Service  Standol'f  Attack  Missile.  In 
the  family  of  air-to-air  weapons,  the  Department  continued  iirocurernciu  of  the  Joint  Advanced 
Medium  Range  Air-to-Air  Missile,  which  will  greatly  improve  the  air  combat  cafnibility  of  all 
the  Services’  tactical  aircraft. 

The  Department  began  the  implementation  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  findings  in  devclo|'ang 
aircraft  designs  that  meet  botli  Navy  and  Air  Force  needs.  The  lead  airframe  in  this  joint  service 
effort  is  the  Joint  Primary  Aviation  Training  System  aircraft.  This  versatile  joint  basic  trainer 
will  become  the  primary’  llight  trainer  for  the  Services. 

Sea-ba.scd  command  and  control  is  the  ni ost  active  and  near-term  participant  in  joint  programs, 
which  include  the  Joint  Tactical  Inlormation  Di.stribution  System  with  companion  Link  16  and 
the  Joint  Staff  designation  of  Navy  .software  for  initial  fielding  of  the  Global  Command  and 
ConU'ol  Sy.siem.  Another  joint  elforl  rc.sulting  in  big  payoffs  to  naval  forces  has  been  the 
integration  of  the  Air  Force's  Air  Tasking  Order  capability  into  the  Fleet. 

RIGHTSIZING  INFRASTRUCTURE 

The.  drawdown  of  the  Naval  Service’s  infrastructure  commensurate  with  force  .structure 
reductions  remains  one  of  our  greatest  challenges.  The  President’s  1993  Ba.se  Rcaiignmcni  and 
Closimc  Commission  (BRAC  93)  ap[)ioved  the  closure  of  27  major  naval  installations  and  the 
closure  or  realignment  of  over  60  smaller  activities.  It  sltould  l)e  noted  tliat  the  Departmeni  of 
the  Navy  is  already  in  the  prt)cess  of  dosing  six  installations  and  implementing  two  rcalignmciiLs 
as  a  result  of  BRAC  88,  and  15  installations  and  20  realignments  as  a  result  of  BRAC  91 
(including  the  consolidation  of  Navy  laboratories  and  ncel  engineering  activities  into  warfare 
centers).  The  net  costs  of  a  thoroughly  a.ssc.sscd  clo.surc  {irogram  in  FY  1995  are  estimated  at 
.$2.7  billion.  While  the  most  recently  approved  actions  will  initially  co.st  several  billion  dollars, 
by  FY  1999  it  is  projected  that  total  savings  will  exceed  costs  by  about  $1.6  billion.  Annual 
savings  of  about  $1.2  billion  ihercaticr  equate  to  the  co.st  of  one  new  Arlcigh  Burke  destroyer  a 
year. 

The  Department  eoiitinucs  to  work  hard  to  match  available  resources  to  those  support  functions 
that  arc  essential  to  the  Naval  Service.  At  the  same  time,  programs  for  conversion  of  I'acilities 
will  attempt  to  miiiirni/.c  the  impact  of  infrastructure  adjustments  on  the  people  ttnd  communities 
that  have  hctcioforc  depended  on  thc.se  activities. 

As  infiastnicturc  is  iightsi/.od,  the  Departmeni  cuiiiinucs  to  cmplmsi/c  the  quality  of  the 
enviromnent  at  all  our  facilities.  To  su.siain  aggre.ssivc  lcaderslii[/  in  this  aiea,  the  Chid  ol  Navtil 
Operations  regularly  convenes  an  Fnvironmcnlal  (Quality  Management  Board  chaired  by  llic 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Logi.stics).  The  hoaid  meets  monthly  to  ensure  thtil 
environmental  considerations  are  effectively  addrcs.sed. 

Compliance,  in.slallation  rcsloralioii,  and  ba.s'j  closure  uclions  arc  all  addies.scd  in  the  Departmeni 
of  the  Nhuy’s  environmental  budget.  Indicative  ol  the  strong  cmpliasis  in  this  area,  the  l  Y  1994 
environmental  budget  ol  $1.8  billion  is  almost  38  percent  higher  than  FY  1993.  Par'  ol  ihal 
budget,  $86  million  in  F  Y  1994,  is  lunding  for  clean  up  ot  closed  bases,  which  is  ex|ieciei.l  to 
cost  more  than  $440  million  over  the  next  .several  years. 
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ORGANIZA TIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

To  complement  the  changes  in  forces  and  infrastructure,  the  Department  ha.s  begun 
organizational  changes  to  develop  more  coherent,  integrated,  mission-(5ricnted  headquarters 
staffs.  Tlic  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  realigned  his  staff  to  parallel  the  Joint  Staff  for  better 
interaction  and  efficiency.  Tliese  moves,  along  v^ith  appointment  of  a  two-star  Marine  Coips 
general  to  the  Navy  staff  as  Director  of  Expeditionary  Operations  (N85),  will  simplify  integrated 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  planning  and  programming,  enhance  joint  interopcrahility,  and  hotter 
.support  the  Unified  Commanders  in  Chief  and  their  Naval  Component  Commander.s. 


Operations  of  the  Naval  Service 

The  role  of  naval  forces  in  joint  and  international  efforts  to  enhance  regional  stahility  and  for 
rapid  execution  of  National  Command  Authority  dcci.sions  'vas  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  Bottom  Up  Reviews  As  fewer  and  fewer  Army  and  Air  Force  units  arc  ha.sed 
oversea' ,  the  ovcr.scas  prc.scnce  role  of  naval  forces  is  likely  to  be  increasingly  etnphasized  and 
possibly  expanded.  The  increa.sing  prcci.sion,  stealth,  range,  and  capabilities  of  conventional 
systems  offer  new  and  innovative  opportunities  to  employ  naval  forces  m  concert  with  political, 
diplomatic,  and  economic  measures  to  deter  aggrc.ssion  and  foster  regional  stability. 

NATIONAL  COMMAND  AUTHORITY  DECISIONS 

The  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  arc  the  nation’s  combat  forces  most  likely  to  be  on  the  scene 
when  a  crisis  threatening  U.S.  interests  erupts,  and  they  arc  nonnally  the  forces  that  arc  the  last 
to  leave  when  a  crisis  abate.s.  In  1993,  naval  forces  were  on  station  to  deter  strife  and  control 
cri.scs  throughout  the  .seven  seas.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  off  Somalia,  Haiti,  Bosnia,  or  throughout 
the  Mediterranean,  Pacific,  and  Caribbean,  naval  forces  were  on  hand.  In  January  and  June 
1993,  U.S.  Navy  warships,  on  orders  of  the  National  Command  Authority,  coiiducied  punitive 
strikes  on  Iraq  that  were  crucial  in  compelling  that  country  to  come  to  terms  with  United  Nations 
nuclear  inspection  requirements. 

OVERSEAS  PRESENCE 


In  1993,  active  and  re.serve  naval  forces  were  again  called  on  to  meet  a  wide  range  ol  traditional 
overseas  pre.scncc  responsibilities  throughout  the  world  as  well  as  a  growing  numbci  of  ncv.’ 
prc.scnce  missieins.  To  meet  requirements,  usually  40  pereem  ol  all  Navy  and  Marine  Ceu  ps 
ftirccs  were  under  way  or  deploj’cd  c.i'i  any  given  day  througluiut  the  year,  'fhese  forces  were 
busy  executing  cvnirioous  containment  and  maritime  interdiction  operations  in  llncc  legions  of 
the  world,  participating  in  over  163  unilateral  and  bilateral  excrci.ses,  and  showing  the  Hag 
ihrough  port  visits  in  over  80  countries  Additionally,  they  particiiiated  in  six  major  crisis 
respon.se  operations  in  supimit  of  Inith  the  United  Nations  and  national  inteicsts.  Most 
signiliciuuly,  tins  efiort  was  dmic  while  simultaneou.sly  executing  the  most  aggressive  rcduciioii 
ol  lorccs  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War.  The  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  puivided 
humanitaiian  tissistancc,  conducted  iieacekecpiiig  and  counicrdrug  opeiations,  and  eiitorced 
United  Nations  sanctions  in  Somalia,  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  Haiti,  and  in  the  Atlantic. 
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Total  Forces  424 
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UNDEf^WAY  i89(4S'c) 

0  Aircuift  Cahners 
7  Hoi'COpler  Ca''ierb 
DEPi  OYED  84  .:20’^,) 

3  Carrier  [’.Vt'o  Croups 
2  AniphiliMjS  Rondy  Grcup.S 

12  cxC'CistS  O'^goif.g  v.ith  14  Counti.cs  jnc;  f’cr*  Visio 
‘3  M.ir«;.rr»-,  P  ^goS»tionif>g  St^'pS  (MPS*  Squ^'J' 
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DETERRENCE 

'I'lio  nature  ol'sUalc^iic  dcionenec  enniinuos  to  evolve  as  the  IJmied  States,  Kussia,  Helaius, 
Ka/,akhstan,  and  the  Ukraine  move  toward  eomplianee  with  tlie  Sirateyie  Arms  Redueiion  lalks 
Treaties.  Under  these  treaties,  hall  the  nation's  .sirategie  nuelear  deleiient  waiheads  will  he 
eanied  by  survivahle,  mobile,  'rrideiu  submarines.  On  July  10,  1993,  the  Na\y  cominis'-u'iwl 
USS  Neliraska,  the  lourteenth  ol  eighteen  Ohio  class  Trident  missile  '^ubm  "ines  In  1904, 
ending  three  decades  oh  strategic  deterrence  .sei  viec.  llie  Ibiai  thiee  ballistic  mis^i' '  submaiiiies 
ol  the  oiiginal  41  lor  lYeedom  will  ol'UotuI  th.en  missiles.  Trident  submarines,  ho.v  vet,  will 
continue  to  mtuntain  the  ciuei,;!  .sca-ba.scd  log  of  the  nation's  strategic  triad 
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Conclusion:  Readiness  from  the  Sea 

As  ihc  Naval  Service  coniinuos  U)  riglusi/.c,  the  missions  and  paiierns  ol  naval  loicc 
clcploymenis  must  remain  responsive  lo  naiional  needs  and  inierests.  Consecjiienily.  ilie 
Dcparimenl  (.)rihe  Navy  will  conlinue  lo  develop  guidance  for  a  fiscally  consiiamcd,  smaller 
Naval  Service.  The  siraiegic  vision  of  ih.e  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  ...l  Yom  ihe  Sea.  seis  ihe 
.stage  for  readiness  and  quick  response  by  emphasi/ing  joiiu  capabiliiies  and  a  sinfi  au  ay  fmin 
blue-w'atcr  operations  toward  the  pre.sence  and  operations  o!  the  Naval  Sei  \iee  in  littoial  aieas  ol 
the  world.  Feace  2001  turns  the  vision  into  reality  with  naval  lorces.  si/ed  to  the  limes,  leaily 
when  needed,  and  capable  of  ireciing  national  needs  and  interests.  Tlie  Naval  ScrviLC  of  l  oiee 
2001  will  be  expeditionary,  able  to  support  joint  and  coalition  operations  across  the  siiecirum  ot 
U.S.  interests,  whether  by  regional  warl'ighting,  peacetime  pre.sence,  humaniianan  assistance, 
multinational  exerci.scs,  crisis  rcspon.sc,  or  landing  Marines  lor  expeditionary  opeiaiions  ashore. 

While  reorienting  the  Dcpailmcnt  of  the  Navy'.'-:  strategic  thinking,  the  Naval  Service  coiuimies 
to  focus  on  readine.ss  commensurate  with  fimdiug  levels,  supported  by  a,  viable  technolog)  base. 
Readiness  also  means  recruiting  and  retaining  the  most  qualified  individuals,  keeping  taiih  w,ih 
our  people,  and  giving  them  the  tools  and  the  training  to  do  their  jobs  well.  Wiiiie  much  has 
changed  in  the  world,  Sailors  and  Marines  and  their  readiness  to  delend  their  countiy  remain  ihe 
bedrock  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  today  and  tomorrow. 
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RE’^ORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  United  States  Air  Force  remains  the  premier  aerospace  lorce  in  the  world,  and  is  a  critical 
contributor  to  our  national  security.  Ourmi'csion  is:  “To  delend  the  L'nited  States  through 
control  and  exploitation  of  air  and  space.”  Our  guiding  construct.  Global  Reach  -  Global  Power, 
defines  five  pillars  of  our  mission:  sustaining  nuclear  deterrence,  projecting  power,  providing 
global  mobility,  controlling  the  high  ground  of  space,  and  continuing  to  faiild  U.S.  inl'luence 
around  the  world. 

The  nation  has  emerged  from  the  Cold  War  with  new  challenges  to  our  security  environment. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  provides  a  planning  framework  to  guide  the  transition  I'rom  an  era  of 
bipolar  focus  to  one.  that  recognizes  new  dangers  —  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  regional  aggression,  potential  failure  of  political  reform  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  failure  to  build  a  strong  and  growing  U.S.  economy. 

These  dangers  arc  the  basis  for  our  new'  defcn.se  strategy,  which  in  turn  drives  the  size  and  shape 
of  our  force.  Because  of  the  enduring  characteristics  of  aerospace  lorces  —  speed,  range, 
flexibility,  precision  and  lethality  —  the  Air  Force  is  postured  to  be  a  cornerstone  ol  the  new 
glol'  d  strategy  that  focuses  on  the  dangers  of  regional  conlhct.  In  any  sucli  conl'lict,  the  Air 
Force  will  provide  the  reach  to  quickly  tiring  force  to  the  fight.  We  will  also  provide  the  power 
necc.ssary  to  gain  air  superiority  and  conduct  integrated  operations  in  support  of  national  or 
coalition  objectives. 

To  transition  to  this  new  security  environment,  the  Air  Force  has  undergone  major  changes  in 
organization,  force  structure,  and  overhead.  In  building  down  from  the  Cold  War,  we  already 
had  a  significant  start  in  tailoring  our  Service  to  rellect  the  demands  of  the  new  world  order 
before  the  Rottom-Up  Review.  The  emphasis  of  the  last  three  years  —  the  Year  of  Organizing, 
the  Year  of  Training,  and  the  Year  of  Equipping  —  rcl'lccted  the  need  for  fundamental  change. 
We  arc  not  finished  yet,  but  we  are  moving  smoothly  in  a  direction  that  postures  us  well  for  tlu 
21st  centur>'. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  we  have  a  major  role  to  play  in  helping  to  provide  stability 
to  the  new  world  order.  The  United  States  has  taken  po.sitive  steps  to  help  the  member  states  of 
the  fonner  Soviet  Union  during  their  transition  to  a  more  democratic  lorm  of  government.  Just 
one  important  example  of  this  effort  is  our  military-to-militaiy  contacts.  Recently,  General 
Colonel  Sergeyev,  the  (Y)mmander  in  Chief  of  Russia’s  Strategic  Rocket  Forces,  visited  General 
Butler,  his  counterpart  at  U.S.  Strategic  Command.  Tlie  personal  relationships  and  constructive 
dialogue  that  result  from  such  visits  build  mutual  confidence  and  trust,  acting  as  a  stabilizing 
inl'luence  in  our  continuing  arms  reductions.  In  April  1993,  we  paiiidpated  with  Russian 
military  lorces  in  a  joint  .search  and  re.scue  cxerci.se  in  liksi,  a  remote  location  above  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  puqiose  of  this  event  was  to  demon.strate  the  ability  t('  cooperatively  respond  to  a 
simulated  downed  airliner.  The  results  of  this  successful  ventuie  arc  significant:  Firsi,  we  have 
shown  our  militaries  can  operate  together  for  mutual  benelil.  Second,  die  success  of  the  exercise 
makes  commercial  u.se  of  previously  unu.sed  northern  airways  more  feasible,  an  outsonie  that  has 
imiiortant  economic  ramifications  for  both  Rus.sia  and  the  United  States. 

While  we  are  optimistic  about  futuie  relationships  with  the  countries  that  once  formed  the  Soviet 
Union,  strategic  vigilance  must  still  be  maintained  —  we  will  continue  to  retain  forces  in  support 
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of  our  naiion’s  dciciTcnco  policy.  However,  the  current  strategic  environiiient  dews  perniii  us  to 
make  significant  cui.s  in  our  nuclear  forces.  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  is  curreiuly  stiuiying 
our  nuclear  force  structure  in  detail  to  determine  !ong-tenu  needs.  In  the  meantinie,  we  are 
moving  toward  a  nuclear  force  that  will  include  500  Mimiteman  111  mi.ssiles  and  a  mi,\  of  nuclear 
capable  B-2  and  B-52  bombers. 

To  meet  the  regional  focus  of  our  new  defense  strategy,  the  Air  Ft)rce  will  have  a  fighting  loice 
for  major  regional  conllicts  (MRC)  of  20  fighter  wing  equivalents  and  up  to  100  honibers.  This 
force  represents  a  substantial  cut  from  previous  levels  —  over  the  next  few  years,  our  comlrai 
fighter  and  bomber  force  will  drop  to  about  half  the  si/c  it  was  just  five  years  ago. 

Our  primary  challenge  is  to  keep  our  Races  ready  now  and  in  the  future  while  C(/ping  with 
declining  budgets.  My  theme  is;  “Building  a  quality  Air  Force  for  todti>’  and  tomoriow-." 

This  phrase  emphasizes  the  need  for  current  leadine.ss,  while  rccogni/.ing  the  importance  o! 
modernizing  our  forces  and  pre.scrving  our  critical  industrial  ba.se.  Acting  now  w  ill  protect 
tomorrow’s  readiness  and  sustainability. 

People  F’irst 

People  arc  the  key  to  our  continued  excellence.  Wc  must  not  underestimate  the  personal 
hardships  and  uncertainty  resulting  Irom  the  drawdtiwn.  It  is  my  gottl  to  put  people  lirst  tiuring 
this  time  of  unprecedented  turnioil  Experience  has  proven  il  wc  properly  take  earc  ol  our 
people,  they  will  lake  care  ol  the  mis.sion.  To  do  this,  wc  must  ensure  our  military  and  civilian 
personnel  have  i.he  best  training,  equipment,  facilities,  and  leadership.  We  must  not  neglect  the 
quality  of  life  of  out  people  and  ihcir  families.  One  current  challenge  is  the  dilf  iculty  we  lace 
upgrading  military  housing  in  the  current  budget  climate  —  Air  Force  leadership  is  commiiieti  to 
ensuring  wc  do  not  cut  corners  in  this  vital  area. 

To  retain  our  best  people,  we  must  take  aggressive  measures  to  reduce  the  sire.sses  ol  liicii 
current  challenges  and  to  remove  initants  that  threaten  or  detmcl  Ironi  their  well  being  and 
morale.  We  must  also  continue  to  allrael  sufficiciil  numbers  of  to[i  uiialily  poopde  to  sustain  us 
in  the  future. 

The  rale  of  change  is  a  major  source  ol'slro.ss  tm  our  people.  At  the  end  ol  F  Y  lUbn.  the  .Yii 
Force  had  over  60S, 000  active  duly  people  in  uniform.  By  the  end  of  FY  1 00.^.  the  numboi 
dropitcd  to  444,000.  In  FY  1004,  wc  will  cut  another  IS, 000.  and  in  the  following  year,  aiimhei 
24,000.  By  the  end  of  the  dcctidc,  we  arc  projected  to  be  at  .bOO.OOO  total  active  duly  siiengili. 
The  personnel  draw'down  has  not  been  wiilioui  pain,  and  it  wnll  continue  to  he  challenging 
Whcicver  po.ssible,  wc  arc  using  voluntary  measures  to  keep  us  on  the  right  glideslope.  These 
include  waiving  service  commitments,  paying  separation  benefits,  and  using  our  temporal >  early 
retirement  aultuirily.  We  canceled  the  .selective  early  retirement  board  (SFiRH)  for  lieutenant 
eoloncfs  in  FY  1904,  but  will  still  require  a  colonel  .SERB  this  year.  Using  all  loss  management 
and  transition  tools,  we  will  be  a'olc  to  release  ihousands  til  military  iier.sonnel  with  appro|u  iaie 
compensation  without  using  a  reduction  in  force  (Rllq  in  1994. 

Similar  measures  '  ji  the  civilian  side  will  reduce  the  need  Uu  involuntaiy  scpaiaiivins  llowcw'i. 
civilian  RIFs  arc  inevitable  at  closing  bases  and  in  major  programmalic  rediietioiis  where  euis 
exceed  attrition  rales  and  incentives  are  unable  to  generate  enough  voluntary  looses, 
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Dc.s[;iie  the  I'acl  that  tlio  niajority  ol  personnel  cuts  have  been  volunlery  so  tar,  military  aiui 
civilian  unea.siness  about  long-tenn  career  stability  persists.  So  we  iiirist  continue  to  keep  the 
faith  with  the  fine  men  <ind  women  (both  active  and  retired)  who  have  cho.sen  the  Air  l-erce  as  a 
way  of  life  —  whether  l  ighting  to  keep  commi.ssaries  open,  maintaining  pay  raises 
commensurate  with  changes  in  cost  of  living,  or  continuing  our  level  ot  health  care  after 
transitioning  to  the  national  program. 

Continued  recruitment  of  top  notch  people  is  also  e.s.sential.  Many  of  America's  youth  think  the 
military  is  not  hiring  during  the  drawdown.  In  fa  t,  quite  the  opposite  is  true  —  we  will 
continue  to  bring  in  approximately  4.^000  military  and  civilian  people  per  year  for  the  next 
several  years.  The  force  will  be  leaner,  btit  career  opportunities  .should  be  excellent. 

Base  Closures 

In  the  face  of  force  structure  cuts  and  personnel  drawdown,  ba.se  closures  are  essential  to  reduce 
overhead  and  infrastructure  costs.  So  far,  the  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission  has 
identified  26  major  and  minor  CONUS  Air  Force  insialhitions  lor  clostiie  or  realignment  during 
FY  1991-1998.  Of  the.so,  1 1  w'cre  closed  or  realigned  by  the  end  of  FY  1993.  However,  the 
results  of  the  Boiiom-Up  Review  will  nut  be  felt  until  the  next  round  of  commission 
recommendations  in  199b,  alter  which  w’o  will  further  consolidate  otir  operations  for  greaier 
cost  efficiency. 

Overseas,  w'C  are  also  closing  ha.ses  as  our  force  grows  smaller.  In  1989,  we  had  52  installations 
abroad.  That  number  has  declined  to  29  in  just  four  years,  and  by  1999,  our  ovciscas  bases  will 
number  only  21. 

The  Air  Force  is  continuing  to  invest  in  environmenta.  programs,  particularly  for  i'-.,.ses  that  we 
are  closing  and  handing  back  to  host  communities.  Although  such  investment  is  a  challenge  in 
tight  financial  times,  sound  envirotimental  practices  arc  not  an  impediment  to  otu  mission  — 
they  are  part  of  the  mission. 

Current  Operation.s 

Despite  the  drawdown  in  lorce.s,  the  Air  Force  is  more  engaged  today  than  during  any  period  ol 
peace  in  recent  years.  From  the  high  giound  ot  space,  where  v.  e  operate  on  orbit  assets  in 
stippori  ol  i.iur  worldwide  commitments,  to  otir  constant  vigil  of  the  DMZ  in  Korea,  the  Air 
Force  is  actively  protecting  Ametican  national  intere.sts.  'flic  map  below  indicates  the  le\el  of 
our  global  cotiimitments  and  involvement  in  joint  exercises  as  of  December  1993. 
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(As  of  December  31,1 993) 


Space  Activity 

■  0  Launches  in  Pact  Month 

■  50  Satellites  on  Orbit 


Bosnia-Herzegovina 

■  3,000  Air  Force  Personnel  Deployed 

Operation  Deny  Flight 

Operation  Provide  .’romise 

(Apr  93  -  Present) 

(Jul  92  -  Present) 

■  Over  3,400  Sorties 

■  Over  2,400  Alrllti  Sorties  and  30,000  Tors 

■  Over  1,400  Airdrops  Sorties  and  11,500  Tons 

Hun'aniiarian  Aid 
C 
FY93 

P'jss  a  ■  Cse'a'iC”  P'o.  'le  He;'©  i' 

MdAa  •  Hj't.ca'.e Ini' 

Ta,.<  s'3n  EmSoSSy  E.aCL'ai'  v'i 
L'f^-na  •  E'T;5eSS>  F.v3Cu3!'-jn 
A'fnyria  Fiooo  l^ei-e' 

Pakistan  •  Food  fic':ei 
KiAa-a  c  n  At o  •  Ass'St  Cnmesc  Rptudees 
'’9  ^o’ce 

M'd«s??'tuSA'  Fiooo  Rs'  ei 
CamDcoa  ■  UN  Pcatokeen  r.g  Force 
Nepal  ■  Flood  Mc’'et 

FY94 

j!i*o'nia  •  Fo’ts'  F-es 

jeintary  I'lood  Pel  e' 


JCS  Exercise  Locations  with 
Significant  USAF  Participation 

★ 

FY93/FY94 

Jarir. 

JC'U.l' 

Kc—,.r 


South/Central  America  (Drug  War)  | 
(Dec  89  •  Present) 

■  600  Personnel  Deployed 

■  Over  390  AWACS  Sorties 


Somalia 

Provide  Helief  (Aug  92  •  Doc  92) 
Restore  Hope  (Dec  92  -  May  93) 
Continue  Hope  (May  93  -  Present) 

■  1 ,000  Personnel  Deployed 

■  Over  11,100  Sorties 


Post-Desert  Storm  Iraq 
(Apr  91  -  Present) 

■  8,500  Personnel  Deployed 

■  Over  171,000  Sorties 


Boundary  roprescntaltons  arc  not  necessarily  aufttonlativo 


Tuday  ihc  Air  Force  is  Hying  armed  .sorties  from  Turkey  and  the  Gull  region  in  support  ot  the 
U.N.  no-lly  /.tines  in  Iraq.  This  region  is  still  far  from  benign.  During  this  last  year  tuir  aiiciews 
have  been  engaged  by  and  responded  to  Iraqi  threais  both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  In 
Deeembcr  1992  and  January  1993,  our  Hghiei.s  downed  Iraqi  MiGs  Hying  in  violation  ol  U.N. 
resolutions.  As  late  as  August  1993,  our  lorces  exelianged  lire  with  sin  lace  threats  in  northern 
Iraq.  Despite  the  diminishing  media  coverage,  our  Gull  involvement  is  still  VC17  signiHcant. 
This  ecase-lire  still  presents  daily  risk  to  our  aircrews,  whose  posi-De.sert  .Storm  total  sortie 
count  is  more  than  double  the  number  of  missions  Hown  during  the  war. 

In  the  lormcr  Yugoslavia,  we  and  our  NA'1'0  allies  arc  acting  under  U.N.  auspices  to  airland  and 
airdrop  vital  food  and  medical  supplies  to  provide  humanitarian  relief,  to  patrt'l  the  .skies  both  to 
deny  1  light  to  potential  eumbatanis,  and  to  provide  a  visible,  armed  presence  to  di.scouragc 
further  escalation  ol’ hostilities.  To  date,  our  Air  Force  has  delivered  more  than  41,500  tons  ol 
life-sustaining  cargo  to  the  region. 
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In  Somalia,  llic  lamine  rclicl'  clTort.s  have  saved  ihousands  ol  lives  in  a  nuiUinalion.d  oiieialion 
built  initially  i)n  Air  Force  airlift  capability,  and  later  joined  by  forces  of  the  other  Sei  vices  and 
our  allies.  During  all  of  FY  1993,  our  aircrews  delivered  over  63,()()()  ions  of  lood  and  supplies, 
in  some  cases  flying  over  30-hour  crew  days  with  four  air  refuelings  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  regions. 

The  Air  Force  has  also  been  involved  in  a  variety  of  other  missions  in  1993,  ranging  from 
domestic  Hood  relief  efforts  in  the  Midwest,  to  our  ongoing  counterdrug  mi.ssion  in  Central  and 
South  America.  This  high  operations  tempo  directly  supports  America’s  new  strategy,  but  our 
demonstrated  success  comes  at  notable  co.st  in  temis  of  stre.ss  on  our  people  and  their  readiness 
to  respond  to  major  conHicts.  The  time  away  from  home  for  people  in  many  ol  our  critical 
systems  typically  exceeds  120  days  per  year.  For  example,  our  RC- 1  d.'i  Rivet  Joint  crews 
average  160  days  away  from  home  per  year,  and  many  airborne  wsuming  and  control  system 
(AWACS)  crews  are  gone  170  days  per  year.  We  are  looking  clo.sely  at  this  issue  to  determine 
what  can  he  done  to  reduce  the  impact  on  our  members  and  their  families. 

One  point  that  is  often  overlooked  is  that  heavy  commitment  to  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian 
operations  can  detract  from  combat  readiness.  Due  to  the  lack  of  tiaining  opportunities,  and 
becau.se  the  .skills  employed  in  the,sc  operations  often  do  not  correlate  to  critical  combat  skills, 
combat  proficiency  can  atrophy.  For  example,  AWACS  crews  anu  air  superiority  pilots  spend 
numerous  airborne  hours  watching  and  waiiitig,  raiely  geiiiiig  the  oi'|)oiiuiiity  tci  pjactico  tlic 
highly  perishable  .skills  that  are  required  in  intcn.se,  multi-dimensional  air  combat.  These 
sy.stems  arc  not  unique  —  the  same  principle  applies  in  varying  degrees  to  each  mission  area 
across  the  spectrum  of  theater  combat  operations.  Wc  have  been  continuously  dealing  with  this 
facet  of  readiness  since  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Wc  have  ad  justed  rotation  schedules  to 
minimi/.c  advcr.se  impacts  on  rcadinc.ss.  Al.so,  wc  arc  successfully  using  Fle.scrve  ccunponent 
units  to  help  share  the  burden  of  thc.se  operations.  We  will  continue  to  make  nece.ssary 
adjustments  to  meet  the.se  peacetime  operational  requirements  with  the  go.d  of  preserving  our 
readiness  for  larger  connicts. 


Ensuring  Air  Force  Readiness 

To  meet  our  new  national  suategy  with  shrinking  forces,  thc.se  forces  must  be  trained  and 
equipped  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible  rcspon.sivcnc.s.s  and  combat  efle.ciiveness. 
Maintaining  readiness  during  this  period  of  enormous  budget  cuts  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
challenge  we  face. 


In  the  lalc-197().s,  much  of  the  Air  Force  degenerated  to  a  hollow  force.  .Some  of  our  f/ont  line 
aircraft  sat  on  the  ramp  without  engines  or  other  critical  parts.  Mission  capable  rates  for  our 
combat  units  were  unacceptably  lows  This  resulted  in  a  degradation  ol  our  llying  training  and 
combat  .skills. 

As  some  senior  leaders  have  indicated,  we  aie  .starting  to  .see  w-arning  signs  again  of  a  iiotentia! 
hollow  force.  In  Air  Combat  Command,  foi  example,  small  numbers  of  F'-l  .6,s  havi'  been 
w'ithoiit  engines  as  shortages  of  repair  pails  at  the  depots  resulted  in  the  inability  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  spare  engines  at  every  base.  Rc.strictions  levied  on  the  Air  Force  that  were 
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iiucndcd  to  reduce  excess  inventories  have  done  so,  but  they  have  also  cieated  paiis  slioitaees. 
While  mi  .sion  caitable  rates  remain  higli,  leadinji  indicators  are  beginning  to  highlight  problem 
areas.  One  such  indicator  is  our  increasing  rate  of  cannibali/.ation.  the  practice  ol  repairing 
aircral't  with  parts  Irom  other  aircraft  when  our  parts  stocks  are  low.  While  this  practice  may 
provide  short  term  solutions,  cannibali/.ation  is  inefficient  in  terms  of  labor  and  olien  cosil\  in 
terms  of  increased  wear  and  tear. 

We  are  taking  aggressive  action  to  ensure  retidmess  docs  not  decline,  l-irst.  General  MePeak  aiiu 
I  have  designated  1994  as  the  Year  of  Readiness  ti'  place  the  utmost  emphasis  on  tins  crucial 
area.  We  are  actively  studying  means  of  forecasting  problem  areas  more  accurately,  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  leading  indicators  to  resolve  problems  before  they  dcnact  Irom  readiness.  One 
promising  program  is  the  L’.S.  Air  Force  Long  Term  Readiness  Asse.ssnient.  or  ULTRA. 

ULTRA  is  a  management  tool  that  will  enable  us  to  forecast  our  readiness  up  to  five  years  out, 
giving  us  increased  warning  time  to  adjust  our  cour.se  and  avoid  major  problems. 

At  a  macro  level,  our  operations  and  maintenance  dollars  are  very  tight.  Therel'ore,  vve  must 
carelully  monitor  individual  units  and  weapon  .systems  to  ensure  we  allocate  precious  resources 
precisely  where  they  are  needed  most. 

Another  issue  that  impacts  readiness  is  the  availability  of  training  ranges  and  airspace.  In  many 
ca.'ics  oui  aii.s|)acf  icquiieiociiis  aie  glowing  io  aecommodaie  liie  longer  weapon  ranges,  faster 
aircraft  speeds,  ana  larger  composite  force  training  requirements  of  our  modern  Air  Force.  To 
niaximi/e  readiness,  we  must  routinely  train  in  a  manner  that  cajiitalizes  on  the  strengths  of  our 
superior  weapons  systems  and  tactics.  However,  we  are  committed  to  striking  a  balance  that  will 
serve  our  legitimate  opcra.tional  requirements  while  protecting  our  precious  environment. 

Responsible  inventory  management  is  also  es.scntial.  The  Air  Force  has  gotten  the  message  on 
exce.ss  inventories,  and  unneeded  inventories  are  coming  down  fast,  dotal  inventory  is  alretidy 
down  from  the  FY  19X9  peak  of  $45  billion  to  $34  billion,  and  we  project  w'e  will  meet  our 
FY  1997  objective  ol  $2X.7  billion  in  1994.  By  ensuring  our  inventories  are  properly  structured 
for  our  real  needs,  we  are  taking  another  .step  toward  making  sure  our  warl  ighting  forces  are 
both  ready  and  sustainable. 

Total  Force  Issue.s 

The  re.serve  compor.ent  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Air  Force  Re.serve  and  the  Air  National  Guard, 
continues  to  play  a  unique  role  in  our  natitaial  defon.se.  The  Guard  and  Reserve  are  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  entire  peacetime  air  .sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  but  with  lower 
overall  forces  in  light  of  the  decreased  threat.  The  general  purpose  re.serve  forces  liave  been  cut 
to  restore  a  healthy  aclive/reserve  mix,  yet  these  forces  are  taking  on  an  increased  role  in  both 
peace  and  wartime.  In  peace,  we  are  looking  for  ways  to  increa.se  participation  of  Rese  ve  units 
in  over.scas  deployments  to  help  share  the  burden  with  the  active  force.  In  our  two  major 
regional  conflict  strategy,  the  Air  F'orce  is  unique  in  our  heavy  reliance  on  our  Re.serve 
component  units  as  primary  forces  in  comhal.  With  10  fighter  wing  equivalents  required  for 
eacti  MRC.  all  active  and  reserve  general  purpo.se  fighter  units  must  be  prepared  to  (.leploy,  light, 
and  win.  Also,  for  the  first  lime,  the  Guard  and  Re.serves  will  be  flying  conventional  H-52  and 
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B-l  bombers.  To^elhcr,  all  c'l  ihc.sc  changes  denionslralo  the  countiy's  high  eoiituleiice  in  the 
prolessionalisir!  and  the  quality  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Ft)rce  Reserve. 

Thai  professionalism  and  quality  ha'.’c  been  evideiu  as  our  Reserve  component  forces  have 
participated  in  the  high  tempo  peacetime  operations  around  the  world  alongside  their  active 
duly  Counterparts.  They  have  played,  and  continue  to  play,  a  significant  riile  in  operations  in 
Somalia,  .lUq.  Turkey,  Bosnia,  and  Central  America.  As  the  Air  Force  continues  to  reduce  and 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  take  on  increased  responsibilities,  the  challenge  will  he  to  accomplish 
that  larger  role  without  overburdening  our  ciii/.en  soldiers  and  their  civilian  employeis. 


Building  for  Tomorrow 


Force  modernization  is  crucial  to  our  continued  leadership  in  air  and  space.  The  C-17  is  a  major 
part  of  our  moderni/aiion  effort  and  will  significantly  improve  our  capability  to  get  forces 
quickly  to  the  conllict.  It  will  fulfill  the  airlift  cirsiomer's  need  for  a  llexible,  responsive  airlifter 
able  to  deliver  forces  and  outsi/.ed  equipment  to  .small  austere  airfields,  and  to  airdrop  iroijps  and 
equipment  over  an  objective  area.  The  Air  Force  will  procure  six  C-  17s  this  year  toward  an 
initial  Oeci  of  4U  aircraft  as  announced  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  in  December  1993.  In  1995, 
we  will  evaluate  the  program’s  maturity  and  decide  whether  to  continue  C-17  acquisition  or 
suostuute.  an  alleiiiaiivc  nvMideveu/jtn'icntal  aircralt  to  meet  our  atrlili  needs  as  wc  retire  th.e 
workhorse  C-141. 


The  F-22  will  provide  the  continued  air  dominance  that  has  belonged  to  the  Air  Force  with  the 
F-15  since  the  197()s.  Its  combination  of  increased  survival  by  and  lethal  ty  will  provide  a 
qualitative  edge  that  will  ensure  a  first-look,  first-shot,  first-kill  capability  while  minimizing 
exposure  to  surface-to-air  threats.  Also,  with  the  resident  ability  for  internal  Joint  Direct  Attack 
Muniiio.n  fJDAM)  carriage  and  delivery,  the  F-22  will  possess  a  potent  ground  attack  capability. 
This  increased  llcxibiliiy  will  allow  theater  commanders  to  more  effectively  employ  the  F-22’s 
increased  firepower  in  a  wide  range  of  air-to-tiir  and  air-lo-surl  ace  scenario,'-' 

Key  bomber  modernization  programs  w-ill  ensure  we  maintain  tmr  ability  tv)  project  power 
rapidly,  from  anywhere  on  the  globe.  As  part  of  that  m  i  trrnization,  we  delivered  the  first  B-2 
to  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri,  in  December  iVv'  —  a  major  milestone  in  aviation 
hislviry.  Using  stealth  technology,  the  B-2  will  be  able  to  penetrate  highly  defended  areas  and 
strike  key  strategic  targets.  It  will  tilso  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to  stop  an  invading  enemy 
quickly  during  the  opening  days  ol'  a  conllict.  As  the  backbone  v)f  our  bomber  force,  the  B-l B 
will  soon  become  a  purely  conventional  bomber.  The  B-52H  will  round  out  our  manned  bomber 
force  with  its  nuclear,  conventional,  and  crni.se  missile  capability.  By  bringing  on  line  the 
20  B-2s  authorized  by  Congress,  upgrading  the  conventional  capabilities  v)f  the  B-IB  and  the 
B-52H,  and  by  adding  nmre  effective  con'cntional  munitions,  w  ;  will  maintain  the  luture 
viability  ol  our  manned  Inimber  force. 

After  the  recent  termination  of  the  A/F-X  and  Muliirole  Fighter,  Congress  atiiliorized  lundmg 
lor  a  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technolog>  tJAST)  program  U)  define  requiremmus  lor  the  next 
generation  of  fighler/allack  aircraft.  This  program  is  headed  by  an  Air  Fiirce  general  officer 
working  for  the  A.ssislani  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Research,  Development,  and  Acquisition. 
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This  working  arrangement  will  ensure  the  interests  and  needs  ol  the  Navy,  Marino  Corps,  and 
Air  Force  arc  considered  at  every  step  ol'  the  program. 

Our  space  launch  vehicles  also  require  moderni/ation.  The  curreiii  s  .eins  are  derived  Irom 
196()s  technology,  and  they  arc  costly  and  often  unresponsive  to  user  needs.  Because  the  l.hiiied 
.States  has  not  improved  its  capability  to  provide  low-cosi,  on-.schedule  launch  service  lo  u.seis, 
we  have  lost  our  domination  of  the  comme  cial  .space  launch  arena.  This  has  also  had  negative 
impacts  on  our  space  industrial  base,  infrastnicture,  and  ihe  costs  t:f  miliiaiy  space  launches. 

We,  along  with  NASA  and  the  commercial  sector,  must  .step  out  smartly  to  scrub  our 
requirements  and  then  pursue  a  national  launch  solution  that  is  robust,  reliable,  and 
cost-effective. 

Air  Force  Command,  Control,  Communicadons,  Computers,  and  Intelligence  (C*^!)  policy  lias 
taken  on  added  definition  in  the  past  year.  Our  overarching  policy.  HORIZON,  is  the  strategy 
for  providing  warfighters  with  responsive,  advanced  C"^!  .system  services  from  present  day  into 
the  21st  century.  Its  focus  is  on  leading  the  Air  Force  into  an  era  of  technological  innovation 
and  su.stalning  a  national  superiority  in  the  age  of  information  warfare. 

In  keeping  with  my  theme  of  building  a  quality  Air  Force,  the  Science  and  Technology  Program 
continues  as  the  foundation  of  our  future  military  capabilities.  Maintaining  our  technological 
edge  requires  continuing  invesunents  in  research  and  development  to  produce  state-of-the-art 
military  capabilities.  Emphasis  on  this  progratn  will  result  in  early  iiuioduction  of  advanced 
technologies  into  system  developments  and  upgrades,  ensuring  our  technological  superiority  is 
sustained  into  tlie  next  century. 

Acquisition  Reform 

This  year,  the  Air  Force  has  been  deeply  involved  in  acquisition  streamlining  and  reloim.  As  a 
start,  we  have  responded  to  defense  contractor  pleas  to  tell  us  what  the  requirements  are  so  we 
can  carry  out  realistic  planning  for  the  long  temi.  To  this  end,  the  Air  Force  compiled  its  first 
Long-range  Acqui.sition  Estimate  covering  over  2,()()()  planned  procurements  over  .S 1  ()(),()()()  foi 
FY  1994  and  boyond.  We  also  provided  an  eiectronic  bulletin  board  service  where  contractors 
can  get  the  inlonnation  ihey  need  to  better  support  Air  Force  requiremetiLs. 

In  addition,  we  arc  working  with  OSD  to  tear  down  statutory  and  regulatory  barriers  to  eflicient 
and  cost  effective  contracting  throughout  the  acqui.sition  process.  We  are  deleting  unnecessary 
militar)’  specifications  and  promoting  the  u.sc  of  comnierciiil  components  wherever  it  makes 
sense.  The  Air  Force  is  a  major  player  in  DoD’;  Defcn.se  Acquisition  Pilot  Program,  a  prototype 
program  to  strcamlhic  military  acqui.sition.  Of  .seven  DoD  pilot  programs,  the  Air  Force  will  he 
rcspon.sible  for  four;  the  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition  1  (JDAM  1),  the  Joint  Primary  Aiicrali 
Training  System  (JPATS),  the  Commercial  Derivative  Aircraft,  and  the  Commercial  Derivative 
Engine. 

With  the.se  programs,  we  intend  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  operate  more  efficiently  wiiliout  the 
excessive  oversigiil  that  invariably  plagues  defen.se  acquisition  programs. 

Finally,  we  arc  actively  pursuing  research  and  development  ol  dual-use  teclmologies.  These 
technologies  will  not  only  satisfy  critical  military  reciuiromenis,  but  they  will  Itelp  stimulate 
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commercial  industry.  These  dual-use  lechnolouics  span  <i  wide  numhci  ot  aicas.  trom  hcaUli 
care  to  innovalit)ns  in  inlormation  systems  technology.  In  recent  years,  industry  has  often 
outpaced  the  military  in  modern  technologies,  sucli  as  in  the  rapid  evolution  of  .semicoiiductors. 
V/c  expect  an  improved  relationship  with  busines.s  will  help  bring  the.se  products  into  military 
service  more  quickly  and  economically. 

The  Industrial  Base 

A  strong  and  vital  industrial  ba.se  is  an  essential  element  of  our  national  security.  For  years,  the 
nation  has  maintained  separtitc  military  and  civilian  industrial  ba.ses.  Now.  as  the  military 
becomes  a  smaller  innuence  in  our  economy,  w-e  can  no  longer  alTord  the  expensive  redundancy 
of  this  separation.  We  need  to  actively  sursne  a  national  industrial  ba.se  strategy  to  bridge  the 
gap  with  indu.s'ry  for  the  economic  bet  it  of  both  the  military  and  the  commercial  sectors.  Due 
to  the  unique  symbiotic  relationship  th^  ir  Fc.rce  enjoys  with  the  aerospace  industry,  we 
naturally  will  play  a  lead  role  in  this  iri  ive. 

In  additioti  to  much  needed  acquisition  reforms  anu  exploitation  of  dual-use  techntilogies,  there 
is  significant  opportunity  for  the  Air  Force  to  collaborate  with  industry  on  the  sharing  of  as.scis. 
Dual-use  of  aetsets,  ranging  from  airports  to  spacc-ba.scd  communications  and  weather  systems, 
will  enable  both  the  military  and  industiy-  to  benefit  from  Uiwer  oserall  costs.  While  our  ctinent 
national  strategy  a.sses.scs  the  emergence  ol'  a  peer  competitor  ntition  as  very  low,  a  strong, 
contpclilivc  industrial  ba.se  will  sustain  our  naiion  as  an  econoinic  jiu.ver  ;uid  provide  the 
necessary  basis  for  production  U)  suppc.rl  our  long-term  military  needs. 

Quality  Air  Force 

The  Air  Force  has  proven  time  and  again  we  arc  effective  at  what  we  do,  but  we  must  continue 
to  explore  every  possible  means  of  achieving  greater  efficiency.  While  there  is  only  so  much 
room  for  further  improvement  through  siiiictural  changes,  there  is  always  room  for  increased 
quality  in  how  we  do  our  job.  Therefore,  we  are  actively  employing  quality  initiatives  in  our 
enduring  quest  I'or  excellence.  Qutdity  Air  f  orce  empha  i/.es  to  each  memlici  the  need  to  focus 
on  the  cu.stomer,  or  end  user  of  our  services. 

Through  the  principle  of  empowininent,  we  liave  learned  wc  can  tichieve  enormous  savings  and 
imiprovemcnts  by  simply  trusting  our  people  to  engage  their  imaginations  and  cxperti.se  in 
solving  each  problem  at  the  lov.'cst  appropriate  level.  The  decentrali/.aiion  tluit  accuinpanies  this 
empowerment  is  in  perfect  concert  with  the  Administration’s  program  to  reinvent  government 
In  fact.  Vice  President  Gore’s  National  Performance  Review  singles  out  Air  F'urce  successes  as  a 
model  to  the  rest  of  the  federal  government.  Our  succc.s.ses  in  Quiility  Air  Force  have  impacted 
virtually  eveiy  facet  of  the  Service,  I'rom  impioving  acquisition  to  taking  care  of  our  people.  We 
are  committed  to  continuing  our  quest  lor  quality  —  it  may  hold  the  ke)'  to  some  ol  our  most 
difficult  challenges. 

’S’ovvar{5  the  Future 

The  Air  Force  must  continually  .seek  imprtivements  in  our  contributions  to  national  security.  In 
our  o'ganize,  train,  and  equip  lole,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  is  responsible  lor 
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aniicipaling  and  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  ji'int  warfigluing  commanders  while  looking  for 
ways  to  consolidate  and  save.  We  arc  already  making  progress  in  this  area,  Irom  establishing 
Joint  pilot  training  with  the  Navy,  to  joint  acquisition  of  our  next  generation  primary  jet  trainer 
aircraft. 

Our  doctrinal  contribution  to  the  over-developing  role  of  aerospace  power  in  joint  operations  is 
also  important.  For  example,  in  theater  air  defen.se,  we  are  studying  the  evolvoig  aircraft,  cnn.se 
missile,  and  ballistic  missile  threats  to  determine  the  be.st  contribution  aei‘-.>pace  power  can  make 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  defen.se.  As  technology  and  capabilities  evolve,  so  must  our  views 
toward  traditional  roles  and  missions.  The  declining  size  of  the  IkS.  military  requires 
abandonment  of  the  business  as  usual  mindset  —  innovative  thinking  is  key  to  reducing 
unnecessary  duplication  and  getting  the  most  capability  fntm  our  defen.se  budget. 

Thc.sc  are  challenging  times  for  our  Air  Force,  but  they  are  also  exciting  times  —  our  people  are 
not  just  training  for  contingencies,  they  are  globally  engaged  at  the  leading  edge  of  our  national 
policy.  Aerospace  power  continues  to  be  an  indis[)ensable  pillar  of  America’s  security. 
Througnout  the  spectrum  of  connicl,  the  .Air  Force  cxemplil  ies  the  ascendant  role  of  air  and 
space  power  in  wielding  the  nation’s  sword,  its  .shield,  and  its  helping  hand.  In  “Building  a 
quality  Air  Force  for  today  and  tomorrow,”  we  will  ensure  that  the  forces  we  provide  our 
warfighting  commanders  and  National  Command  Authorities  arc  ready  to  act,  singly  or  in  joint 
or  combined  operations,  now  and  into  the  21  si  century. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  RESERVE 
FORCES  POLICY  BOARD 


I  am  pleased  lo  have  ihis  oppeiiuniiy  lo  presciu  a  biici  sumiiiar>  dI  the  Reserve  l-oices  Policy 
Board’s  observations  and  recommendations  ol  the  past  year.  The  Board's  annual  report  will 
provide  a  comprehensive  view  of  Reserve  component  programs  and  include  a  stimmar)’  of  the 
Board’s  position  and  recommendations  on  specific  issues. 

The  Board,  acting  thrimgh  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Resorve  A'iairs,  i.s  the 
piincipai  policy  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters  relating  to  the  Reserve 
components  (10  U.S.  Code  175(cj).  Rcpieseniativcs  of  each  ol  the  .seven  Re.scrve  components 
(Army  and  Air  National  Guard,  and  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Air  Borce,  and  Coast  Guard 
Re.serve)  .serve  as  mcmbeis  of  the  Board.  As  an  advisory  body,  the  Board  offers  independent 
advice,  a.s  well  as  reports  on  Reserve  strengths  and  readiness,  and  oilier  critical  issues  relating  lo 
the  Re.scrve  components. 

The  Board  has  focused  during  the  past  year  on  the  roles  of  the  Reserve  components  in  the 
posl-Cold  War  era.  Before  addre.ssing  the  future  role  of  the  Reserve  components,  however,  it 
would  be  helpful  to  review  some  historically  .significant  events  that  arc  illustrative  ol  the 
potential  missions  that  Re.scrve  coinpoi'cnts  aie  qualified  to  assume. 

Re.scrve  components  existed  before  the  birth  ol  our  nation;  the  National  Guard  traces  its  origins 
to  1636.  'I'he  Rcscive  components,  compri.scd  of  ciii/en-soldiers,  arc  Aniericti's  military 
cornerstone,  and  are  designated  in  the  first  line  of  defense  by  both  Title  10  and  Title  32  of  liie 
II. .S.  Code,  In  fact,  23  of  the  40  .signers  of  the  U..S.  Constitution  had  military  experience  in 
cither  the  active  force  or  in  the  militia  and  had  .served  in  tlie  American  Revolution.  These 
founding  fathers  brought  to  their  military  roles  varied  and  unique  civilian  skills  and 
backgrounds.  They  met  and  formed  this  governmen:,  then  returned  to  their  communities  to 
participate  in  leadciship  roles  as  governors  and  members  of  Congress  —  some  even  became 
Bresidcnls  of  this  great  counli'y. 

That  is  the  nch  heritage  of  today’s  Re.serve  component  members  who,  following  in  the  lootsteps 
of  the  militia,  arc  bringing  that  same  indomitable  spirit  forward  into  their  assigned  miliiaiy 
missions.  Being  a  membci  of  the  National  Guard  or  Re.serve  requires  enormous  dedication, 
prolcssional  skill,  and  the  disciplined  aiiplication  of  military  know-f  dge  and  understanding. 

We  arc  indeed  fortunate  to  have  an  adequate  number  o)  ouislandiiig  citi/.ens  who  arc  willing 
and  able  lo  make  this  commitment. 

As  we  rcnect  on  the  last  lew  years,  w'C  see  world  events  that  have  alfecleu  virtually  e\eiy  man. 
woman,  and  child.  The  Ctild  War  i.s  over;  the  Soviet  threat  is  gone.  The  Beilin  Wall  has 
crumbled;  Bast  and  West  Germany  have  been  reunited.  Additionally,  the  Persian  Gull  War  was 
conducted  under  America’s  leadership  with  the  estalili.shmenl  ol  an  unprecedented  coalition  of 
countries.  Our  all -volunteer  force  and  the  Tola!  I'orce  Policy  have  been  valKialed,  and  the 
outstanding  quality  and  capability  of  our  miliiary  luive  been  icfleclcd  repeatedly  ilirouglioui  the 
world. 
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r<cccntly,  wc  have  seen  nunierous  hunianilaria!'.  and  disaster  reliel  elioi  is  suecessl'ully 
accomplished  by  iliis  same  Total  roiec.  clearly  demonstrating  that  a  crisis  lesponse  caiiabiliiy 
exists  without  our  Armed  Forces  -  Active  and  Reserve  —  thus  enabling  us  to  simultaneously 
deal  w-ith  loreign  national  .security  concents,  domestic  ci\  il  unrest,  and  disaster  rebel  o[terations. 
The  underpinning  ol\  \  ery  one  ol'  these  events  continues  to  be  the  enormous  capabilities  ol  our 
Reserve  compcuieius. 

OiiC  ol  the  axioms  validated  in  the  I'crsian  Giil!  War  was  that  when  the  Reserse  coiiipoiients  are 
mobih/.ed,  w'e  also  mobib/e  the  countiw's  public  opinion  and  national  lesoUe.  Foils  coiulucietl 
concerning  support  lor  the  wsir  showed  dramatic  increases  in  support  as  iinne  ol  Our  nation  s 
Re.serve  lorces  w-ere  mobre./ed.  Fubbe  opinion  contrilnited  signiricaiitly  lo  the  victory.  1  he 
successtul  outcome  ol'  that  war  is  a  great  tribute  lo  our  Re.seive  components  and  lo  the  Total 
Force.  When  we  call  the  Reserve  components,  America  goes  to  war. 

During  the  jtasi  ye;ir,  the  Board  has  engaged  in  coniimiotis  discussions  with  the  senior  civilian 
and  mililar)'  leadership  as  it  hocused  on  lulure  roles  and  mi.ssioiis  lor  the  Total  Force.  All 
Service  components  —  Active  anti  Reserve  —  po.ssess  capabilities  th;il  lend  tlietnselves  to 
meeting  the  challenges  that  each  ol  these  missions  entails. 

The  Board's  vision  lor  the  Re.serve  components  is  an  integrated  Total  Force  in  which  the  keserse 
comiionetiLs  ate  active  iKuiicii'aiits  in  facing  the  lull  spectrum  of  new  chalk'oges  to  naiiontil 
security.  Whitiever  the  lorcc  sd-ticlure.  roles,  missions,  and  1  unctions,  the  l^eserve  components 
mu.si  be  able  lo  meet  ilic.se  four  impcialives:  iltey  must  be  capable,  tiflordable.  rekwaiit.  and 
available.  Togeihci,  these  imperatives  fotni  the  pillars  which  support  our  vision  of  the  Reserve 
components’  contribaiiion  to  miiit'md  security. 

To  rcs]  ind  effectively  to  this  vision,  the  Re.serve  com|)oner.is  must  be  piopeily  etpiipfied,  the_\' 
must  he  ticcessible  to  go  when  ;ind  wheie  needed,  iliey  must  be  piopeiiy  orgaiii/ed  to  support  the 
Total  Force,  tind  they  must  remain  cost-ellcctive. 

We  have  great  dial'  mges  tilieati;  tidditiomd  dtiiwdowns  will  .Ulect  the  eiiiiie  delensc  commiimty 
We  must  continue  the  gieal  tasks  remaining  belore  us.  We  must  leaiii  liom  hisioiy  and 
remcmbei  when  our  tialion  reduced  its  military  forces  unwi.sely  then  later  sullered  because  o! 
these  reductions.  We  must  not  make  iho.se  same  mistakes  again.  Fikewnsc,  we  cannot  be  locked 
into  the  traditional  visions  til  the  past. 

In  atiolher  clKillenging  peiiod  in  out  tiaiioti's  histoiy  Abiah.im  Lincoln  leimuked  ilia:  "the’ 
dogmas  t)f  the  c]tiiet  past  aie  imtdequaie  lot  the  stormy  ]iie.seni;  the  ticcasion  is  iiiled  high  with 
difliculty,  ;uid  we  must  use  to  the  occasion;  as  oui  case  is  new  so  must  we  think  anew  and  act 
anew;  we  must  disenthrall  oitt.sehes  tiiul  then  we  shall  save  etii  nation." 

Now,  we  also  must  think  anew  aiul  act  anew,  as  ;t  'I'olal  Force.  I  he  woiKl  is  clKmging,  pciimps 
nioic  dramatically  tiow  thati  any  other  peiiod  in  liisloiy.  Anieric;i  is  ;i  leadei  among  nations,  and 
much  of  which  il  tloes  shapes  the  direction  ol  the  lesl  til  the  woild.  Our  military  loices,  liaMiig 
evolved  within  a  deim'cia.iic  enviionment  and  having  iK'en  built  on  the  oiiginal  chartei  ol  the 
militia,  wall  camlinue  to  guarantee  Aiiiei  ica’s  leadeiship  role. 
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The  Board’s  annual  rcporl  cniillcd  Reserve  Componeni  Programs  FY  l‘^)y3  is  scheduled  li)i 
publicaU(.)n  in  March  1994.  Ii  will  provide  more  detailed  inlormaiion  regaidmg  Reserve 
componeni  programs  and  issues. 


FoiAv'aided  lo  ihe 
Secreiai y  ol  Detense 


Deborah  T'i.  Lee 
A.ssisiani  Secretary  ol  Del'eii' 
!'or  Reserve  AH  airs 
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FY  1988 

FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991*' 

FY  1992'' 

FV  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Current  Dollars 

Military  Personnel 

76,584 

78.477 

78.876 

84.213 

81.221 

75.974 

70.773 

70.475 

Operations  and  Maintenance 
tO&M) 

81,629 

86.221 

88,309 

117,234 

93,791 

89.172 

87,972 

92,884 

Procurement 

80,053 

79,390 

81.376 

71.740 

62.952 

52.789 

44,454 

43,274 

Research,  Development,  Test, 
and  Evaluation  (RD‘i&E) 

36,521 

37,530 

36,459 

36,193 

36,623 

37,974 

34,782 

36,225 

Military  Constiuctiori 

5,349 

5  738 

5,130 

5.188 

5.254 

4.554 

5.963 

5.049 

Family  Housing 

Defonse-v;.de  Contingency 

3,199 

3,276 

3,143 

3.296 

3,738 

3,941 

3,501 

3, .307 

Revolving  &  Management 

Funds 

1,246 

897 

566 

2.701 

4.587 

4  503 

2.237 

1.628 

Trust  &  Receipts 

■801 

-668 

-832 

-44,329 

-5,733 

-435 

-605 

-585 

Deduct,  intragovt  Receipt 

-26 

-25 

-27 

-29 

-550 

-1,069 

-1 10 

-105 

Total,  Current  S 

283,755 

290,037 

292,999 

276,208 

281,883 

267,402 

248,966 

252,153 

Constant  FY  1995  Dollars 

Pnrerinno! 

93.749 

92,022 

91,152 

9.3.231 

87,283 

78,257 

72,114 

70,475 

O&M 

103,307 

104,108 

102.953 

127.735 

1013'  ■■ 

93,251 

89  549 

92,884 

Procurement 

98,791 

94,453 

93671 

80,187 

68  3 

55,888 

45,761 

43,274 

RDT&E 

45,700 

45.077 

42,107 

40.323 

39  ,ud2 

40,048 

35,734 

36,225 

Military  Construction 

6,656 

6,858 

5,909 

5,795 

5,706 

4,811 

6,133 

5,049 

Family  Housing 

Defense-wide  Contingency 
Revolving  ^  Management 

4,003 

3,939 

3,641 

3.655 

4,049 

4,157 

3,596 

3,307 

1,628 

Funds 

1,571 

1,086 

658 

3,011 

4,962 

4,735 

2,295 

Trust  &  Receipts 

-1,010 

-808 

-967 

•49.409 

-6,204 

-458 

-62i 

-585 

Deduct,  Intragotd  Receipt 

-33 

-31 

-31 

-32 

-595 

-1,127 

-113 

-105 

Total,  Constant  S 

351,733 

346,705 

339,091 

304,495 

304,536 

279,563 

254,445 

252,153 

%  Real  Growth 

Military  Persof incl 

-0.4 

-0  8 

■1  0 

2.3 

-6.4 

-10  4 

-7  9 

-2  3 

O&M 

-0.7 

0.8 

-1.1 

24.1 

-20.8 

-7.8 

-4.0 

3.7 

ProcLiromcnt 

-4  0 

-4.4 

-08 

-14  4 

-14.6 

-18.4 

■  18  1 

-5  4 

RDT&E 

-1.3 

-14 

-66 

•4.2 

-1.6 

0.9 

-10.8 

1.4 

Military  Constiuctioii 

0  8 

3  0 

-13.9 

-1.9 

■1.5 

-157 

27.5 

-17.7 

Family  Housing 

0.9 

-1.6 

-7.6 

0.4 

10  8 

2.7 

-13.5 

-0.0 

Total 

-2.1 

-1.4 

-2.2 

-10.2 

O.C 

-8.2 

-9.0 

-0.9 

riurT'bcrs  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  loundiny 

In  l-Y  1991-92,  abrupt  increases  rrr  budget  autbority.  cspecrally  OSM  were  duo  to  the  mcrcrucrrtal  costs  of  Oporatrori  Uesort  SlirelrJ/Storm 
Tire  r  Y  1991  92  slrarp  rise  rn  receipts  reflects  offsetting  allied  coiilnb'itions 
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9ble  6-2  , 

Current  Dollars 

FY  1988 

FY  1989 

FY  1990*’ 

FY  1991” 

FY  1992”” 

FY  1993” 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Army 

75,813 

78,079 

78.479 

91.825 

73.636 

64.803 

60.614 

60.839 

Navy 

100,281 

97,675 

99,977 

103,470 

90,311 

83,198 

77,133 

78,375 

Air  Force 

Defense  Agencies/ 

88,324 

94,685 

92.890 

91,257 

82,340 

79,146 

73.704 

74  492 

OSD/JCS 

17,021 

18,154 

18,663 

21,134 

29,151 

22,158 

19,567 

22,188 

Defense-wide 

2,315 

2.245 

2,989 

-31.477 

6.445 

18.097 

17.948 

16,258 

Total,  Current  $ 

283,755 

290,837 

292,999 

276,208 

281,883 

267,402 

248,966 

252,153 

Cunstant  FY  1995  Dollars 

Army 

93,933 

92,971 

90,804 

101,946 

79,469 

67,459 

61,925 

60,839 

Navy 

124,145 

116,388 

115.669 

114.189 

97.554 

86.080 

78,747 

78.375 

Air  Force 

Defense  Agencies/ 

109,303 

112,774 

107,561 

99,842 

88,939 

82,845 

75,268 

74,492 

OSD/JCS 

21,480 

21.891 

21.605 

23,500 

31.582 

23.320 

20.070 

22.188 

Defense-Wide 

2,873 

2,681 

3.451 

-35,072 

6,992 

19,059 

18,436 

16,258 

Total,  Constant  S 

351,733 

346,705 

339,091 

304,495 

304,536 

279,563 

254,445 

252,153 

%  Rea!  Grovrth 

Army 

-16 

-1  0 

•2.3 

12  3 

-22.1 

-15.1 

-8  2 

•1.8 

Navy 

3.5 

■6.3 

-0.6 

-1.3 

•14.6 

-11.0 

-9.4 

-0.5 

Air  Force 

Defense  Agencies/ 

-6.0 

3.2 

-4  0 

-7  2 

-10,0 

-6.9 

-9.2 

-1  0 

OSD/JCS 

14,8 

1.9 

-1.3 

92 

33.9 

-26.2 

-13.9 

10.6 

Defense-wide 

91  4 

-6  7 

28  7 

-1.1 16  4 

-119.9 

172.6 

-3  3 

-11  8 

Total 

-2.1 

-1.4 

-2.2 

-10.2 

0.0 

-8.2 

-9.0 

-0.9 

®  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rou'^dmg  Entries  for  tbc  ttirec  military  departments  include  Retired  Pay  accrual 
FY  1990-93  data  for  the  three  departments  and  defense  agencies  includes  Gulf  War  iiicroinen'ai  costs.  FY  1991-93  defense-wide  entnes 
include  appropriations  that  made  avai'abic  allied  cosh  contributions  to  offset  these  incroinentai  costs 
'■  In  FY  1992,  $9.1  billion  was  shifted  from  tlic  Military  Scivices  lo  defense  agencies/OSU  for  the  now  Detenso  Health  Program  (DHP)  In  I  Y 
1993,  the  DHP  began  being  reflected  in  ttio  defcnsc-wide  line 
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Federal 
Outlays  as  a 

DoD  Outlays 
as  a  %  of 

DoD  Outlays 

Non-DoD 
Outlays  as  a 
%  of  Federal 

Non-DoD 
Outlays  as  a 

DoD  Outlays 
as  a  %  of  Net 
Public 

Fisr^al  Year 

%  of  GDP 

Federal  Outlays 

as  a  %  of  GDP 

Outlays 

%  of  GDP 

Spending® 

1950 

16.0 

27.5 

4.4 

72.5 

11.6 

18  5 

1955 

17  8 

51.5 

92 

48  5 

8  6 

35  6 

1960 

18.2 

45.0 

8.2 

55.0 

10.0 

30.3 

1965 

17.6 

38  8 

68 

61.2 

108 

25.2 

1970 

19.8 

39.4 

78 

60  6 

12.0 

25.5 

1971 

20  0 

35.4 

7  1 

64  6 

12  9 

22.4 

1972 

20.1 

32  6 

6.5 

67.4 

13.6 

20  6 

1973 

19  3 

29.8 

57 

70  2 

13  5 

19  0 

1974 

19.2 

28.8 

5.5 

71.2 

13.7 

18.3 

1975 

22.0 

25  5 

56 

74  5 

10  4 

16  5 

1976 

22.1 

23.6 

5.2 

76.4 

169 

15.4 

1977 

21  3 

23.4 

50 

76  6 

16  4 

15  5 

1978 

21.3 

22.5 

4.8 

77.5 

16.5 

15.2 

1979 

20.7 

22  8 

4  7 

77.2 

16  0 

15  4 

1980 

22.3 

22.5 

5.0 

77.5 

17.3 

15.3 

1981 

22.9 

23  0 

5  3 

77  0 

17  6 

15  8 

1982 

23.9 

24.5 

5.9 

75.5 

18.0 

16.7 

1S83 

24  4 

25.4 

02 

74  C 

13  2 

1.'.3 

1984 

23.1 

25.9 

60 

74  1 

17.1 

17.5 

1985 

23  9 

25.9 

6.2 

74.1 

17  7 

17  6 

1986 

23.5 

26.8 

6.3 

73.2 

17  2 

1:^,9 

1987 

22  6 

21  3 

62 

72  7 

10.4 

17  6 

1988 

22.1 

26.5 

5.9 

73.5 

16.3  f 

17  0 

1989 

22.1 

25. R 

5.7 

74.2 

10  4 

16  5 

1990 

22.9 

23.1 

5.3 

76.9 

17.0  ; 

14.8 

1991 

24  0 

19.8 

4  7 

80  2 

18.8 

12  C 

1992 

23.2 

20.8 

4.9 

79.2 

18.3 

13.3 

1993 

22.4 

17.9 

4  4 

82  1 

18  0 

12  2 

1994 

22.3 

18.0 

4.0 

b2.0 

18  3 

11.5 

‘f-'cdoral.  stalo.  and  local  not  spnnding  cxcl'.id'ng  govcrnrncnl  enterprises  (such  as  tliu  postal  service  and  [jublic  utilities)  excc-p!  for  any 
support  these  activities  receive  from  tax  funds 
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DoD  as  a  Percentage^  DoD  as  a  Percentage^  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDPr 

of  Public  Employment  of  National  Labor  Force  Percentage  ot  Total  Purchases 


Federal, 


Fiscal 

State,  anrl 

Direct ;  lire 

Including 

National 

Total 

State  and 

Year 

Federal 

Local 

(DoD) 

Industry 

Defense'' 

Federal 

Local 

1965 

69.8 

28  2 

4.8 

7  6 

7.4 

10.0 

9.4 

1966 

71.1 

29  6 

5.4 

8  8 

75 

10  1 

9  G 

1967 

71.9 

30.5 

5.8 

9.8 

8./ 

1 1.1 

10.0 

1968 

72-0 

30  3 

6.0 

9  9 

9-0 

1 1  3 

10  3 

1969 

72.0 

29  5 

5  7 

9.3 

8  5 

10.8 

10  5 

1970 

69.5 

26.5 

50 

79 

80 

10  3 

10  8 

1971 

67  1 

23.7 

4  t 

6.9 

72 

9.5 

11  3 

1972 

64.5 

20  9 

38 

6.1 

C  6 

9  0 

1 1  3 

1973 

63.6 

19.8 

36 

5.6 

6.0 

8.4 

11.1 

1974 

62.4 

18.9 

34 

54 

50 

7.9 

1 1  3 

1975 

61.6 

18  1 

3.3 

5.2 

5  7 

8.2 

12.0 

1976 

60-8 

17  6 

32 

4.9 

5  4 

78 

1  1  9 

1977 

60.2 

170 

3  1 

4  9 

5.2 

7.6 

11.2 

1978 

59  0 

16.6 

30 

4  7 

4  0 

7.3 

10  9 

1979 

596 

16.1 

2.9 

4  7 

4.8 

7.1 

10.8 

1980 

59.8 

16.1 

28 

4.6 

5  2 

7  G 

11  0 

1981 

60.8 

166 

2.8 

4.7 

5.4 

7.8 

10.6 

198? 

61  6 

16  9 

28 

48 

CO 

8  3 

10  7 

1983 

61.9 

17.2 

2.6 

5.0 

G.3 

8.7 

10.7 

1984 

62  0 

t.M 

28 

52 

G2 

8  2 

10  3 

1985 

ei.2 

17.0 

2  8 

54 

6.3 

8.4 

105 

1986 

61  6 

168 

2.7 

5  5 

6  5 

8  6 

108 

1987 

01.3 

16.6 

2.7 

5.8 

6.5 

86 

110 

1988 

60  1 

160 

.'>6 

54 

6  1 

8  0 

10  9 

1939 

60.4 

15.8 

2.6 

5.2 

5.8 

7  7 

10.9 

1990 

59  1 

15  0 

25 

50 

5  0 

7  6 

10  5 

1991 

58.4 

14.7 

2.4 

4.9 

5.8 

7.9 

11.4 

1992 

55  9 

13  8 

2  2 

4  5 

53 

7  5 

1  1  2 

1993 

56.3 

13  5 

2.1 

4  2 

5.0 

7.3 

11.3 

®DoU  civilian  cmoloynicnt  data  excludes  foreign  nationa's 

‘'Includes  Departmont  of  Defense  inilitaty.  atomic  energy  deiC’iise  aelivilios,  and  officr  defense-related  actiVitiC'..  sudi  as  cmeigr'ncy 
rnanagenicni  and  iiiair'tenancc  of  stralegic  slocKijiles  antf  the  Selective  Service  System 
‘'Data  reflects  ttic  federal  yovcrnmrint  s  recent  shift  to  GDP  for  nn.-asuniig  lol-ji  [jutcl.ascs  ol  g'jods  and  services 
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fEna; 

CJ? 

iFisca 

I^Year.,t5 

?i  ;2  I  *  -  .  '  n 

'*»>  .  «•* 

erifoii 

TP-jin  T 

•i'l ■5'' 

-■  / 

Iff/  -  ‘  V.V  ' 

le  CpI 

FY  84 

FY  85 

FY  86 

FY  87 

FY  88 

FY  89 

FY  90 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  53 

FY  94 

FY  9S' 

Active  Conifwnent 

Army 

730  ? 

780  8 

781  0 

780  8 

7/1  8 

769  7 

750  6 

725  4 

61 1.3 

572  4 

540  0 

510  0  1 

Na\ry 

564  u 

£70  7 

581  1 

586  8 

592  6 

592.7 

582  9 

571.3 

541.9 

510.0 

471.5 

441.6 

Marine  Corps 

1 96  2 

198  0 

198  8 

199  £ 

197  4 

197  0 

196  7 

195  0 

184  6 

178  4 

174  0 

174  0 

Ail  Force 

50’  1 

.510  9 

425.7 

wmn 

Total 

2138.? 

2151  0 

2169.1 

2174.2 

2138.2 

2130.2 

2060.4 

2002.6 

1803.1 

1705.1 

1611.2 

1525.7 

Reserve  Component  Military  (Selected  Reserve) 

ARNG  43-1  3  440  0  44C  2  451.9 

455  2 

457.0 

437  0 

441 .3 

425.8 

409  9 

41,0 

400  0 

Anny  Reserve 

275  1 

292.1 

309.7 

313.G 

312.8 

319  2 

299.1 

299  9 

302.7 

275.9 

260  0 

242  0 

Naval  Reserve 

120-G 

129  8 

1.-11  5 

148  1 

149  5 

151  5 

149  4 

150  5 

142  3 

132  1 

113  4 

100  7 

MC  Rosorve 

40.6 

41  G 

41.6 

42  3 

436 

436 

44.5 

44.0 

42  2 

41  7 

42  2 

42.0 

ANG 

105  0 

103.4 

1 12.0 

1 14  G 

115  2 

1 16  1 

1170 

117  6 

119  1 

117  2 

117  7 

1  1  5.0 

Ail  Force  Reserve 

70.3 

75.2 

76.5 

80  4 

8?  1 

83  2 

30.6 

84  3 

61  9 

80.6 

81  5 

78  7 

Total 

1045.8 

1088.1 

1130.1 

1050.9 

1158.4 

1170.6 

1127.6'= 

1137.6“ 

1114.0 

1057.7 

1024.8 

979.0 

r'liillla.ie 

1  . . . 

1  Army 

420  0 

413  0 

417  9 

392  9 

402.9 

380  4 

305.5 

335  0 

254  2 

293  6 

281  0 

Navy 

342.1 

352.9 

342.1 

353  1 

347.8 

354.0 

341.0 

328.9 

309.0 

285  2 

268  4 

245.3 

Air  Force 

252,7 

263  9 

263  2 

2G4  3 

253  2 

260  6 

248  9 

2,32  7 

214  4 

201  7 

201  5 

195  4 

Delonso  Aoencles 

37.3 

92.4 

94.0 

97  8 

95.3 

993 

102.5 

117  4 

149.0 

1 55  8 

159. C 

151  7 

Total 

1085.5 

1129.2 

1112.3 

1133.1 

1090.2 

1116.0 

1072.8 

1044.5 

1006.1 

936.9 

923.1 

87.3.4 

®As  of  September  30.  1993 

^Numbers  rnoy  not  n'iO  to  fotals  doe  to  rounding 

‘■Does  not  include  35.C00  rncrntjoiS  of  thrj  Selected  I'trjsorv')  v.lio  wore  a''.lcv;ilt;0  for  Uperalion  Dcscrl  StuCld.  displayed  :n  Ihc  TV  1990 
active  siroiiglli  total  and  [laid  tor  from  tlic  Activr,-  l/ilitaiy  t’cisonnel  AppiopriatiO'iS  accouni 
‘’Does  not  include  17.059  rnorntjors  of  Itie  Selectrjd  Reserve  v/lio  v.ero  activated  to'  Oiioration  Deseil  Shield  Stonn.  disp'ayfid  m  tl.c 
rv  1931  active  strcnylti  total  and  paid  for  from  the  Activr.  Military  Personnel  Appropnatiorrs  uccijunl 
‘  Includes  di'ccl  and  mdiiecl  hire  civilians 
'  Planned 
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Appiiidix  ( 

I’l  KSONM  I.  I  Mil. I  S 


'ff/  f§a 

leprtcri?/ 

7iot/s 

reign/ 

ends) 

\reBS  , 

T?  V  ‘ 

wm 

's.vi- 

-  .  7 

;  A 

mm 

At- 'V.,;  '.. 

»  1  -i'! 

ra6l6‘C-2 

FY  82 

FY  83 

FY  84 

FY  85 

FY  86 

FY  87 

FY  88 

FY  89 

FY  90 

FY  91 

FY  92" 

FY  93 

Germany 

256 

254 

254 

247 

250 

251 

249 

249 

228 

203 

134 

105 

Other  Europe 

67 

70 

73 

75 

75 

73 

74 

71 

64 

02 

54 

44 

Europe.  Afloat 

33 

18 

25 

36 

33 

31 

33 

21 

18 

20 

17 

17 

South  Korea 

35 

39 

41 

42 

43 

45 

46 

44 

41 

40 

36 

35 

Japan 

51 

49 

4G 

47 

48 

50 

50 

50 

47 

45 

46 

46 

Othoi  Pacifit 

Pacific  Afloat 

15 

15 

16 

16 

17 

18 

17 

1C 

15 

9 

3 

1 

(Including 

Soutfieast 

Asia) 

33 

34 

18 

2.0 

20 

17 

26 

25 

16 

1 1 

13 

17 

Latin  America.' 

18 

Caribbean 

1 1 

14 

13 

12 

13 

13 

15 

21 

20 

19 

18 

25 

Miscellaneous 

23 

27 

25 

20 

26 

27 

29 

13 

160 

SO” 

23 

Total" 

528 

520 

511 

515 

525 

524 

541 

510 

609 

448 

344 

308 

^Includ'iS  1 18.000  shore  based  and  39  000  a'loal  m  sufipori  ot  Oporaiion  Desed  Slorm 

''As  of  Seiiteir'ibcr  30.  1953 

'^Nursbers  may  noi  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 
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Def<Bnse  InJtprc^ptQjr^fPA^ 

'i($quagr 

X 

'  il  - 

■  t  .  ‘ 

mm 

i,-:- 

♦ 

V.  1,0-, 

*  ^ '  y- 

'  1  *  . 

t^Jabi 

■*' V,  • 

leD-1 

FY  88 

FY  89 

FY  90 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

Strategic  Offense 

Lar.a-Based  ICDMs’ 

Titan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minutoman 

954 

950 

900 

950 

880 

737 

017 

500 

500 

Peacekeeper 

46 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

51 

Strategic  Bombers  (PAA)^ 

B-52G/H 

234 

173 

154 

138 

125 

84 

64 

40 

40 

0-iB 

90 

90 

90 

90 

84 

84 

84 

60 

GO 

B-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

11 

;  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Launchers  (SLBMs)^ 

Poseidon  (C-3  and  C-4) 

336 

384 

368 

352 

176 

96 

48 

0 

0 

Trident  (C-'i  and  0-5) 

192 

192 

210 

204 

288 

312 

336 

360 

364 

Strategic  Defense  Interceptors  (PAA/Squadrons)'' 

Active  Aircraft 

36 

36 

18 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Squadrons 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

Air  National  Guard 

216 

216 

210 

21C 

216 

216 

150 

150 

150 

Suuciu'f'jriS 

1 0 

1  K 

1 

iC 

1  t' 

1  c 

1  c 

t'J 

lU 

■’Nurnbor  on-line  —  0|iCrational/riot  in  rnaintenanco  or  overhaul  status 

^'PAA  —  Primary  aircraft  auttioii/GfJ  —  1  otal  inventory  (inclucJiny  aircralt  in  fJopol  rnainlenance.  tost  airciall.  etc  )  vdl  be  biyhoi  Does  not  inclu'Jrj 
corivoiitionally  rotoO  ticavy  bointjors. 
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^bepartment  of  Dafensa' 

*  i/i  ♦  *  ^ 

wm 

s  '*  -  -  V*  ‘ 

"  }  ■  *  • 

.'•V  '• 

r?;*  ^le  bc2] 

FY  88 

FY  90 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

Land  Forces 

Army  Divisions 

Active 

18 

18 

16 

14 

14 

12 

12 

1  1 

Rosarve 

Marine  Corps  Divisions 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Active 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Reserve 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Army  Separate  Brigades^ 

Active 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

G 

6 

Reserve 

Army  Special  Forces  Groups 

20 

20 

19 

18 

15 

10 

6 

TBD^ 

Active 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Reserve 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

A 

C. 

2 

Army  Ranger  Regiment 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tactical  Air  Forces 
(PAA/Squadrons)'- 

Air  Force  Attack  and  Fighter  Aircraft 

Active 

1 , 808/79 

1 .722/76 

1.560/71 

1.254/57  1 

.131/56 

963'50 

936/51 

936/51 

Reserve 

909/43 

873/43 

861/43 

924/43 

816/42 

627/39 

504/36 

484/34 

Conventional  Bombers 

B  52G 

Navy  Attack  and  Fighter  Aircraft 

0 

33 

33 

33 

33 

0 

0 

0 

Active 

>00/0/ 

622jo7 

6S4/Sa 

ir'  a 

V/  Q/U  1 

/“  4  irr 

U  lu/ou 

r»AA/rri 
sJOyJ'  w/V 

rrtoi A  A 

Aco/on 

Reserve 

Mt-rlna  Corps  Attack  and  Fighter  Aircraft 

1 10/10 

97/9 

116/10 

116/10 

116'10 

114/9 

38'3 

30 '3 

Active 

354/25 

363/24 

369/26 

346/24 

330/23 

332/23 

332  23 

332/23 

Reserve 

96/6 

84/8 

04/0 

72/6 

72./6 

72J6 

72/6 

72/6 

Naval  Forces 

Strategic  Forces  Strips 

43 

39 

40 

34 

24 

16 

16 

17 

Battle  Forces  Ships'* 

4o8 

410 

393 

357 

342 

312 

303 

297 

Support  Forci  S  Ships 

60 

oO 

02 

57 

51 

41 

37 

27 

Reserve  Forces  Ships 

25 

31 

32 

19 

18 

16 

17 

18 

Total  Ship  Battle  Forces 

566 

546 

577 

467 

435 

307 

373 

359 

Mi;bilizatio.r  Category  B; 

SurfacoCombatants/ 

Mine  Warfaro  Ships 

21 

19 

lo 

15 

15 

0 

1 

5 

Local  Dciciibc  Mine 

Warfare  Sli'ps  and 

Coastal  Defijnsc  O' aft 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

18 

15 

Total  Other  Forces® 

21 

19 

10 

16 

17 

9 

19 

24 

^To  hi-  (Jijte:ii'inL:(J 

'^Ir.Oicytes  off'Cial  iDULtivalioiis.  octivniions.  and  rutivcrbioiiji  as  of  January  f.  Uffd  Uooa  not  TitJudo  ruunc,!-  ai  ij'Kjado;,  doos  mclucie  tno 
Pskirno  Seoul  Group  and  Ihu  ai  nored  '.avalry  rog.im.iilb 
'■F’tiraaty  airctjll  aull'on/od 
'’1  raining  canior  im^ludod  m  Batllo  f  orcob  Sli'lij 
’  Lxclud'.'j  auxiliar.ob  and  orralifi  I'.teub 
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pfp&fen 
Alrlift'ahd  Seialift  Foi 

■fee  H/gf/i 

Ugljts-, 

fip;; 

.J  •  ■*  «-•. 

t 

.  ■  ■■  ry, 

m 

■  Vii  ' 

Table’D-g, 

Intertheater  Airlift  (PAA)* 

FY  88 

FY  90 

FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

1  V96 

C-5 

98 

109 

109 

109 

109 

104 

104 

C-141 

234 

234 

234 

214 

214 

199 

187 

KC-10 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 

54 

54 

C-17 

Intratheater  Airlift  (PAA)® 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

14 

19 

C-130 

Sealift  Ships,  Active*" 

521 

460 

433 

406 

382 

388 

388 

Tankers 

20 

28 

20 

20 

18 

18 

18 

Cargo 

Sealift  Ships,  Reserve 

41 

40 

40 

40 

52 

52 

52 

RRF" 

91 

96 

97 

97 

99 

93 

100 

NORPO 

129 

121 

122 

59 

59 

48 

38 

^PAA  —  Primary  aircraft  authorised  —  includes  active  and  reserve  cotT.poncni 
'^Active  —  Includes  last  sealift  strips,  afloat  prepositionmg  ships,  and  common  user  (chadei)  ships 
‘^HPF  —  Heady  Reserve  Force  (assigned  to  4  .  5-.  10-.  or  20-dny  reactivation  readiness  groups) 
‘'NfDRF  —  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
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This  appendix  contains  the  Department's  Joint  Officer  Management  Annual  Report  for  FY  1993.  Acronyms  used  in 
report;  JSO  —  Joint  Specialty  Officer;  JDA  —  Joint  Duty  Assignment;  COS  —  Critical  Occupational  Specialty:  and 
JPME  —  Joint  Professional  Military  Education.  (Except  for  Tables  E-2,  E-5,  reasons  in  E-9,  E-11.  and  promotion 
objectives,  the  Joint  Duty  Assignment  Management  Information  System  (JDAMIS)  was  used  to  produce  this  report.) 


^UMMAftYiOF  Jointure 
yoiNfiSPEClALTY  ORlFiCl 
;:^QMmE^ESIGNAn0^< 

lF0hFY1993 

f  :  yj  Tf- ^ 

y  D  .('*•  ■  ‘v 

V  .  'T.V' 

A  'h  i 

wm'm-i 

T*-  '  ‘ivj  1 

t:  :  ^ 

- - - 

Category 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

TOTAL 

Number  of  officers  designated  as 

JSOs* 

234 

33' 

0 

0 

267 

Number  of  officers  designated  as 

JSO  numinecs 

338 

207 

703 

0 

1.298 

Number  of  JSO  nominees  desig- 
naterf  under  COS  provisions 

309 

138 

387 

0 

834 

'NOTE'  108  Navy  Officers  designated  as  JSOs  on  October  21.  I993~vvill  be  reported  m  '-Y  1994 


"S'.'" ■  ■  ■  • 

Eft? ,  ;'7 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

Infantry 

Surface 

Pilot 

Infantry 

Armor 

Subinannei 

Ivl.ivigaloi 

T.-iiiks/AAV 

Artillery 

Aviation 

'Air  Weapons  Director 

'Artillery 

Air  Defense  Aiiillury 

SEALS 

r/issile  Oporatioiis 

’All  OCiHioI  /mi  Su|j;)or!.'Amiair 

Aviation 

Special  Operations 

Space  Operaiioris 

Aviation 

Special  Opr.’rationb 

Opuiatioiis  Mgm,l 

Lnrjii',',>urs 

Combat  Engineers 

’Specialties  which  hn-^c  a  severe  stiortage  of  officers 
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Table  E-3 


CATEGORY 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

TOTAL 

COS  officers  who  have  completed 

JPME 

1,542 

1,193 

1,626 

490 

4,854 

COS  officers  designated  as  JSOs 

1.637 

1.220 

1.?69 

574 

4,600 

COS  officers  designated  as  JSO 
nominees 

1,481 

1,337 

2,122 

344 

5,284 

COS  officers  designated  as  JSO 
nominees  v/ho  iiave  not  completed 

JPME 

1  071 

1.042 

1.427 

199 

3,739 

COS  JSO  nominees  currently  serving 
in  a  JDA 

686 

645 

925 

135 

2,381 

COS  JSO  nominees  who  completed  a 

JDA  and  are  currently  attending  JPME 

3 

1 

10 

1 

15 

SUMMARY  OF  J$Os:WnM  CmneA 
;  WHO  ARE  SERVING  op  HAVE  SEB\ 
^ASOFSEPTEMBERlfO/I^Ba)^ 

L  OdcUPATli 
/RifiHASEi; 

•  ^ '  V  ■** 

ONAE  sPECIALTIES  f  : 

ITp  WWi:- 

^ Table M  a; 

'NuriiljCi  in  [jat<jntlirji,i3  incjicatos  nurntjor  ot  bCConO  |Onil  abbigi'inuiils  wlut;li  vvnio  to  a  critical  joint  jiosition 
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<ANA^y^S,Ol^THEJi 
y  OFFICERS  WERE  R] 
ASSlGhnAENTFOLl 

-  . 

\som 

BASSlt 

.owm 

V  :  ■  -.H- 

/wavr  T  i 

3NED(INFY 

SDESIGNAl 

V  ■  -  V'.-v" 

1993)  dk  ft 
riONASA^JC 

-  '1  -■  ■  *  y ' ,  s 

ieirfirst]^ 

VNTSP^Al 

'  .'tiiVe-s; 

I'ri: 

ASSIGNMENT  CATEGORY 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

TOTAL 

Command 

6 

11 

10 

0 

27 

Service  HQ 

8 

4 

2 

0 

14 

Joint  Staff  critical 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Joint  Staff  other 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Other  JDA  critical 

12 

3 

8 

0 

23 

Other  JDA 

4 

1 

1 

c 

6 

PME 

2 

0 

5 

0 

7 

Other  Operations 

0 

4 

4 

0- 

3 

Other  Staff 

196 

7 

3 

O' 

206 

Other  Shore 

— 

12 

— 

— 

12 

’For  the  Marino  Cotps'  Other  Operations  =  Fleet  Marino  Force;  Other  Stall  =  Non-Fleet  Marine  Cor[)S 


GENERAL/FLAG  OFFICERS 

JOINT  STAFF 

OTHER  JOINT 

JOINT  TOTAL 

USA 

26  7 

27  6 

27  3 

USN 

20  3 

27.1 

26  0 

USAF 

24  1 

29  0 

28  5 

U3MC 

24  9 

20  2 

22.2 

UoU 

24  6 

27  7 

26  9 

FIELD  GRADE  OFFICERS 

JOINT  STAFF 

OTHER  JOINT 

TOTAL 

USA 

36  3 

38.4 

38.1 

USN 

34  6 

30  9 

38  3 

USAF 

37,1 

40  0 

39  7 

c 

o 

37  « 

38  7 

30  0 

DoD 

36  3 

39  2 

38.9 

I, 
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CATEGORY 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

TOTAL 

Retirement 

216 

82 

184 

18 

500 

Sopaiatioii 

0 

17 

24 

0 

41 

Suspension  From  Duty 

2 

1 

4 

0 

7 

Compassionate 'Mcdica! 

6 

6 

6 

0 

13 

Other  Joint  After  Promotion 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Reorganization 

7 

3 

8 

1 

19 

Joint  Overseas-Short  Tours 

157 

43 

128 

13 

341 

Join;  Accurnula'ion 

3 

3 

0 

1 1 

COS  Reassignment 

80 

123 

89 

22 

314 

TOTAL 

475 

282 

447 

55 

1,259 

TYPOSmONDtSi 

zPtmBMRsOrm 

o‘j  ,  •*  ■-  V  •;  ,  '’1. ,v  ■ 

JOIN  1  STAFF 

OTHER  JOINT 
DUTY 

TOTAL  JOINT 
DUTY 

Total  DoD 
JDAs% 

Total  DoD 
Officers  %• 

USA 

274 

2,866 

3,140 

34.5% 

30.3% 

USN 

221 

1,723 

1,944 

21  4% 

26  0"o 

USMC 

04 

461 

525 

5.8% 

5.9% 

USAf 

282 

3.204 

3.48G 

38  3% 

37  8% 

DoD 

841 

8,254 

9,095 

100% 

lOOJ'o 

'lotni 'jliiCLfb  0  3tiitoiiyh0  10 


1.4 
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tgble 


Category 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USWIC 

Total 

Total  Critical  Positions 

387 

168 

364 

61 

1,000 

Number  of  Vacant  Positions 

63 

19 

85 

7 

174 

Number  of  Critical  Positions  Filled  by 

JSOs  and  %  of  Filled  Positions 

277(87%) 

138(82%,) 

239(06%) 

38{75%o) 

692(84%) 

Number  of  Critical  Positions  Not  Filled 
by  JSOs 

43 

30 

38 

16 

127 

Percent  Critical  Positions  Filled  by 

JSOs  (Since  January  1,  1989) 

85% 

82% 

86% 

70% 

84% 

Reasons  for  filling  critical  positions  with  officers  who  are  r>ot  JSOs  are  listed  below: 


Posi'.ion  filled  by  incumbent  prior  to  being  a  joint  position- . 

Position  being  converted  to  a  noncritical  position  or  being  deleted 

Joint  specialist  officer  not  yet  available  . 

Best  qualified  officer  not  jomt  specialist: . 

Position  filled  by  incumbent  prior  to  being  a  critical  position . 

Officer  reassigned  mtermally  by  organization: . 

Other . 


. 1 

...  .5 

. 7 

. 68 

. 22 

. 3 

. 21 

TOTAL  127 


THE  FOLLOWING  ORGANIZATIONS  HAVE  JOINT  DUTY  CRITICAL  POSITIONS  WHICH  ARE 
FILLED  BY  OFFICERS  WHO  DO  NOT  POSSESS  THE  JOINT  SPECIALTY: 


US  Atlantic  Command  (USLANTCOM) . 

US  Central  Command  (USCENTCOM) . 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSO) . . 

US  European  Command  (USEUCOM) . 

US  Command/Combmed  Forces  Command . 

US  National  Military  Representative . 

National  Defense  University  (NDU) . 

US  Space  Command  (USSPACECOM) . 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (UNA) . 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA) . 

Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA) . 

Defense  Infom'.ation  Systems  Agency  (DISA) . 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (UIA) . 

Defense  Attache' . 

Office  of  Emergency  Oirerations  (OEO)  . 

On-Sitc  Inspection  Agency  (OSIA) 

Joint  Staff 

US  Military  Entrance  Processing  Command  (USMFPCOM)  .  . 
US  Stialegic  Commund  (USSTHAl  COM; 

US  Pacific  Command  (USPACOM) .  .. 

US  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM) . 

US  Southern  Command  (U3SOU1  HCOM) . 

US  Transpuitalion  Command  (USTRANSCOM) . .  .  .  . 

US  Uolrjyation  to  the  NAl  O  Military  Committee . 

Allied  r'.fjniiiiand  Europf,‘  (ACE) 

Allied  Command  Allan  .  (A'  '.AN!  i . . . 

Non-Joint  Staff  (Ch'O)  .  . 

I  -.  S 


. 9 

. 3 

...  5 

.  .  -3 

. 1 

4 

.  3 

. 4 

. 1 

. -3 

. S 

.  S 

. 3 

.  -  3 

. 1 

.  7 

1 

.  .  .  .11 
9 
.5 
.  9 
1 
t 

1  1 

.2 

TOTAL  127 
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CATEGORY 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

Total 

JSO  Designations 

234 

33 

0 

0 

267 

JSO  Sequence  Waivers 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

JSO  Two-tour  Waivers 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

JSOs  Graduating  from  JPME 

1 

7 

12 

2 

22 

JDA  Assignment  Waivers  Granted 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Field  Gr-ade  Officers  who  departed 
JDAs 

976 

602 

1.092 

167 

2.637 

Field  Grade  JDA  tour  length 
waivers 

Gcneral/Flag  OHicer  Section 

48 

21 

27 

1 

97 

General/Flag  Officers  who 
departed  JDAs 

36 

27 

39 

7 

109 

General/Flag  Officer  JDA  tour 
lengtfi  waivers 

13 

6 

11 

4 

34 

Attended  CAPSTONE 

36 

35 

38 

10 

119 

CAPSTONE  Waivers 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Selected  for  Promotion  to  C-7 

42 

35 

43 

14 

134 

Good  of  the  Service  Waivers 

6 

4 

3 

? 

15 

Other  Waivers 

28 

28 

28 

4 

88 

PHaS^  U  sugary {FY  i9Sf$) 

' •.  '  '  '  • 

V  .«*  w  ,  t  » 

0 

Category 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

Total 

Students  graduating  from  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College  in  FY  1993 

292 

169 

333 

47 

841 

Students  v/ho  had  not  completed  resident  PMF. 
(percent  of  total) 

0,0) 

10  (5.9) 

54  (16.2) 

15  (32) 

79(9)- 

Students  who  had  completed  non-resident  PME 
(percent  of  total) 

0(0) 

9(5  4) 

54  (16.2) 

14  (29.8) 

77  (9.2) 

Students  wtio  tiad  not  completed  resident  or 
non-resident  PME{perccnt  of  total) 

0(0) 

1  (0.0) 

0  ,U) 

1  12-1) 

2  (0  1) 

•REASONS  FOR  STUDENTS  NOT  COMPLETING  RESIDENT  PROFESSIONAL  MILITARY 
EDUCATION  (PME)  PRIOR  TO  ATTENDING  PHASE  II 


OHicer  conifjlolud  Phase  I  by  corrospondcnce'seiTiinr;'  GO 

Officer  completed  Phase  I  equivalent  ptogiarn  .  1 7 

Officer  scheduled  to  attend  a  resident  PME  in-.mediatcly  following  Phase  II  q 

Officer  career  [lath  did  not  allow  attendance  at  a  resident  PME  piogiaia  2 

Otficr  0 
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r-  ;rable  E-I2;/ 

CATEGORY 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

TOTAL 

Total  granted  credit 

159 

96 

124 

34 

413 

Granted  full  tour  credit 

104 

46 

87 

19 

256 

Granted  partial  tour  credit 

55 

50 

37 

15 

157 

Grade  and  Specialty’ 

General/Flag  Officers 

010 

1 

1 

2 

09 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

08 

2 

1 

3 

2 

8 

07 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Executives 

06 

3 

3 

Tactical  Operations 

06 

15 

31 

9 

55 

05 

35 

21 

36 

9 

101 

04 

39 

18 

38 

11 

106 

03 

8 

5 

16 

29 

Intelligence 

06 

4 

2 

1 

7 

05 

4 

5 

1 

10 

04 

6 

C 

3 

3 

18 

03 

Engineering  and  Maintenance 

06 

05 

2 

1 

1 

4 

04 

7 

1 

2 

1 

11 

03 

Scientists  &  Professionals 

06 

05 

04 

1 

1 

03 

Administrators 

06 

1 

1 

1 

3 

05 

11 

1 

1 

13 

04 

6 

1 

4 

11 

03 

1 

1 

Supply,  Procurement  &  Allied 

OG 

3 

1 

4 

05 

2 

3 

1 

6 

04 

3 

1 

9 

03 

1 

1 

‘Gradij  as  of  Sc[)toriil)ot  30.  1993 
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The  DoD  Reorganization  Act  of  1 986  requires  the  Department  to  report  the  promotion  rates  for  field  grade  (0-4  to 
0-6)  and  general/fiag  officers  (0-7  and  0-8)  with  the  intent  of  measuring  the  quality  of  officers  assigned  to  joint  duty 
assignments.  See  Notes  at  the  end  of  this  table  for  consolidation  of  brief  explanations  where  the  required 
promotion  objectives  were  not  met  for  the  in  zone  categories.  In  this  table,  an  N/A  indicates  there  were  no  eligible 
officers  in  that  category  or  that  no  such  category  exists. 
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GRADE 

JOINT 

CATEGORIES 

ARE 

tN 

ZONE  “.o 

SER.yii^G,  LN 

BELOW  ABOVE 

ZONE  ZONE 

%  % 

HAVE 

IN 

ZONE 

% 

SERVED  IN 

BELOV/  ABOVE 

ZONE  ZONE 

%  % 

TOTAL  IN  ZONE 

CON  SEL  % 

REMARKS 

AIR  FORCE  PROMOTION  RATES  (LINE)  | 

0  8 

Joinl  Stair 

33 

N'A 

N'A 

0 

WA 

N'A 

4 

1 

25 

Note  1 

Joint  Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

WA 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

65 

18 

28 

Service  HOS 

3? 

N/A 

N/A 

20 

N/A 

N/A 

29 

8 

26 

Other  Joint 

50 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

3 

1 

33 

Boaid  Average 

2e 

N/A 

N  A 

26 

N'A 

N/A 

85 

22 

20 

0-7 

Joint  Staff 

13  ~ 

N'A 

N.'A 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

22 

2 

9  1 

Joint  Specially 

h  A 

N/A 

N'A 

N.'A 

N/A 

N'A 

833 

27 

3  2 

Service  HQS 

7 

M/A 

N/A 

6 

N'A 

N/A 

136 

9 

6.6 

Other  Joint 

1 

N.A 

N  A 

0 

N/A 

N.-A 

122 

1 

0  8 

Board  Average 

22 

N/A 

N/A 

2.2 

N/A 

N/A 

1,757 

39 

2.2 

Ob 

Jdhi'  Sldff 

50 

2C 

C 

5C 

^63 

’  14  3  ^ 

30 

*5 

50 ' 

Joint  Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

161 

101 

62.7 

Seivicc  HQS 

01  8 

4  7 

9  1 

79 

8 

11  6 

137 

93 

67  9 

Other  Joint 

69.G 

28 

0 

37.7 

2.7 

0 

140 

78 

55.7 

Board  Averago 

41  6 

25 

4.5 

41  6 

25 

4  5 

1.102 

458 

41  G 

0-5 

Joint  Staff 

85% 

67 

0 

100 

0 

0 

27 

24 

089 

Joint  Spe  ally 

NA 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

101 

72 

71  3 

Service  HQS 

86 

66 

125 

91.0 

7.5 

9.5 

135 

119 

86  1 

Othui  Joint 

72.2 

34 

3 

65  8 

2 

0 

274 

193 

70  4 

Board  Average 

63.4 

1.7 

1  5 

63.4 

1.7 

15 

1,887 

1.196 

63  4 

0-4 

Joint  Sldtt 

tTa 

33  3 

ij^ 

N/A 

0 

N/A 

0 

0 

o’ 

N'jlu  4 

Joint  Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

C 

0 

0 

Note  4 

Service  HQS 

9b  3 

10  5 

NiA 

92  9 

<4  3 

N/A 

57 

54 

94  7 

1 

1 

Other  Joint 

87  5 

o 

100 

67.9 

5 

0 

60 

47 

78  3 

board  Average 

7b  2 

1  8 

7C 

75  2 

1  8 

7  0 

2.91.5 

?.iyi 

75  2 

ARMY  PROMOflON  RATES  (ARMY  COMPETITIVE  CATEGORY) 

1  0-8 

Joif’l  Staff 

50 

N/A 

U'^ 

100 

N/A 

N/A 

3 

2 

80  7 

Joint  Specially 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

56 

1  / 

30.4 

Service  MUo 

?'i  5 

rj  A 

N  A 

50 

N/A 

N/A 

3 

1 

33  3 

Other  Joint 

4?  9 

N/A 

N'A 

40 

N/A 

N/A 

12 

5 

41  7 

board  Average 

29  0 

14  A 

NA 

29  5 

NA 

N'A 

95 

28 

29  b 

0  ' 

Joint  Staff 

3.9 

N/A 

N/A 

24 

N/A 

N/A 

■^5 

2 

27 ' 

Note  1 

Joint  S[JC'Cially 

N-A 

N'A 

NA 

N-A 

N'A 

N'A 

1.11b 

23 

2  1 

Service  HQS 

4.8 

N'A 

N/A 

69 

N'A 

N/A 

215 

7 

3.3 

OttifM  Join? 

L*  J 

rj/A-' 

rj.A 

I'J 

N-A 

N-A 

147 

3 

2 

rj')t(,'  1 

Board  Average 

2  1’ 

N/A 

N/A 

2  2 

N/A 

N/A 

1,734 

38 

2.2 

'  cTc 

Jdi-i'  Staff 

~3y  3  ~ 

~0 

r\ 

La 

35  U 

9  4 

0 

32 

1 

34  -1 

Joint  Specially 

N.'A 

N,A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

335 

154 

46 

SorvK.r;  1  IQS 

40 

0 

U 

53  2 

3  1 

20 

109 

80 

4/  1 

Other  Joint 

14.5 

0 

1.7 

37.7 

07 

0 

123 

32 

26 

baa'd  Avf-rage 

44  4 

2  ? 

1 

44  .1 

2  2 

1 

904 

425 

44  4 
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A_R.E 

SERVING 

J  N 

HAVE 

S  E  R  V  E  n 

1  N 

TOTAL  IN  ZONE 

REMARKS 

JOINT 

CATEGORIES 

IN 

ZONE  % 

BEI.OW 

ABOVE 

IN 

BELOW 

ABOVE 

GRADE 

ZONE 

“to 

ZONE 

% 

ZONE 

*/b 

ZONE 

°o 

ZONE 

O 

'O 

CON 

S  . 

o 

0-5 

Joint  Staff 

too 

n.1 

33  3 

100 

20 

N''A 

11 

100 

Jo'Pt  Specialty 

NA 

N'A 

N  A 

U  A 

N  A 

N  A 

55 

y : 

92  7 

Service  HQS 

869 

52 

6 

90  6 

g  6 

0 

1?7 

113 

88  1 

Ot^^er  Jomi 

79  5 

1  7 

4  8 

65  8 

t  3 

3  3 

307 

262 

71  3 

Ektarci  Average 

63.1 

5.2 

1.6 

63.1 

S2 

1  6 

1.927 

1,2i5 

63  1 

0-4 

Join'  Stall 

N  A 

N  A 

N  A 

N'  'A 

N  A 

r-f  A 

0 

0 

0 

N'lc 

Joint  Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N.A 

N/A 

N.'A 

0 

0 

0 

No*e  4 

Service  HQS 

95 

12  5 

N  A 

100 

0 

N  A 

22 

21 

95  5 

Olhoi  Joint 

62.5 

0 

0 
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The  Department  continued  to  make  significant  progress  in  implementing  its  programs  to  enhance  the 
professionalism  of  the  workforce  and  achieve  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA).  Each  of  ttie  four  major  areas  of  emphasis 
(management  of  the  acquisition  workforce,  career  development,  training,  and  education)  made  dramatic 
strides  toward  enhancing  the  quality  of  acquisition  professionals  Uniform  certification  standards  were 
implemented,  critical  acquisition  positions  were  verified,  and  each  of  the  military  components  finalized 
preparations  to  establish  fully  integrated  military/civiiian  acquisition  corps  on  October  1 ,  1993.  Functional 
career  boards  reviewed  mandatory  experience,  training,  and  education  requirements  to  ensure  the 
programs  supported  the  Department's  goal  of  enhanced  competency  and  expertise.  The  Defense 
Acquisit'on  University  completed  its  first  fully  operational  year,  higtilighted  by  the  graduation  of  the  first 
class  of  the  Senior  Acquisition  Course. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ACQUISITION  WORKFORCE 

The  Department  reviewed  and  verified  approximately  128.000  acquisition  positions,  documenting  them  in  the 
Management  Information  System.  Additionally,  individual  personnel  entries  nov^i  describe  the  professional  training, 
education,  and  experience  characteristics  of  each  member  of  the  acquisition  workforce. 

CIVILIAN/MILITARY  MIX 

Dunnrj  FY  1993,  the  civilian/military  mix  achieved  a  rough  parity  for  each  of  the  three  major  categories  of  the 
workforce.  Civilians  currently  represent  81  percent  of  the  total  workforce,  occupy  80  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
f  tical  acquisition  positions,  and  hold  76  percent  of  the  senior  management  positions  within  the  acquisition 
workforce.  3  his  represents  a  continuation  of  the  consistent  trend  toward  increasing  the  level  of  civilian  participation 
in  upper  management  positions. 

PROGRAM  MANAGERS  (PMs) 

Tfic  development  and  assignment  of  military  and  civilian  program  managers  were  major  issues  during  FY  1 993. 
Significant  efforts  to  identify  and  assigri  the  best  qualified  individuals  as  major  system  program  managers  have 
resulted  in  liigti  quality  program  managers  and  dramatically  improved  tenure  for  all  PMs. 

Since  May  1990,  when  tfre  House  Armed  Services  Committee  [)ublishcd  an  analysis  of  DoD  PMs  in  a  report 
entitled  Life  is  Too  Short,  the  Department  increased  the  percentage  of  civilian  PMs  of  major  systems  by  8  fjorcent. 
This  is  particularly  noteworthy  since  during  this  same  [toriod,  the  uverago  tenure  of  a  major  system  program 
manager  increased  from  24.6  months  to  42  months.  Additionally,  the  average  tenuie  for  FJcputy  Program 
Managers  increased  from  28  months  last  year  to  49  months  this  year'. 

Not  only  has  the  tenure  of  PMs  and  their  deput'cs  increased,  but  the  experience  levels  have  also  dramatically 
improved.  The  average  program  r-nanagoi  assigned  during  FY  1993  reported  with  9.7  years  of  acquisition 
experience  (DAWIA  requires  8  years),  and  5.3  years  cf  experience  iri  a  program  office  (DAWIA  requires  2  years). 
This  increased  level  of  cxporioricc  in  PMs  combined  with  greater  stability  in  the  prograiri  leadership  directly 
Ijonefits  the  ptograi'n  offices. 

Ihese  irTi[)ioveniont3  aic  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  have  waivers  been 
executed  for  ttie  education,  training,  experience,  and  tenure  roquiromcrits  maridated  for  major  system  PMs. 
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Specifically,  1 6  waivers  tor  tenure  and  1 3  waivers  for  education,  training,  and  experience  standards  were  executed 
—  a  53  percent  decrease  since  last  year. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

New  certification  standards  for  each  career  path  were  identified  and  are  in  the  process  of  being  coordinated. 
These  standards  will  result  in  equal  rating  and  certification  standards  across  all  components,  improved 
professionalism  and  reciprocity  of  certification  throughout  the  Depaitment,  while  complying  with  the  uniformity 
provisions  of  DAWIA. 

Pursuant  to  the  P/  1993  Authorization  .Act,  a  fulfillment  program  was  established  to  enable  acquisition  workforce 
members  to  satisfy  mandatory  training  standards  based  on  previous  education  and  experience.  Fulfillment  is 
based  on  individual  competencies  required  by  the  career  management  functional  boards  for  each  level  of 
certification.  This  new  program  has  alrr!ady  been  used  by  the  components  to  eliminate  costly  and  unnecessary 
training  of  individuals  whose  on-the-job  experience  has  honed  their  technical  expertise  to  a  level  where  the  tiaining 
would  be  superfluous. 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Integral  to  the  goal  of  increasing  the  capabilities  and  efficiency  of  the  workforce  are  the  expanded  training 
opportunities  available  to  acquisition  professionals.  The  Department  developed  an  integrated  training  curriculum 
that  embodies  three  types  of  courses:  core  courses,  functional  courses,  and  assignment-specific  courses.  This 
curriculum  structure  resulted  from  a  review  of  the  essential  competencies  necessary  to  effectively  petform  at  the 
variuus  caieer  ceifificat;on  levels. 


The  core  courses  focus  on  the  essential  skills  and  knowledge  of  acquisition  required  by  each  person  in  the 
workforce.  These  courses,  sueft  as  Fundamentals  of  System  Acquisition  Managemorit,  define  a  precise  set  of 
principles  and  skills  every  acquisition  professional  should  possess.  The  complexity  and  level  of  sophistication  of 
these  courses  increase  at  eacti  certification  level,  providing  a  common  knowledge  base  for  all  (;areer  fields.  The 
anticipated  result  of  this  initiative  is  an  increased  knowledge  level  within  the  worklorce  and  an  improved 
understanding  of  the  interaction  between  the  various  functional  career  fields.  This  program  will  ensure  the 
workforce  is  cognizant  of  basic  acquisition  pnncipies  and  exposed  to  all  aspects  of  the  systems  acquisition 
process. 

The  functional  courses  are  denved  from  the  12  acquisition  career  fields  —  each  with  a  lequired  level  of  proficiency 
for  a  unique  functional  area.  These  specific  courses  focus  on  the  disciplined  preparation  of  individuals  within  the 
career  field  by  improving  their  understanding  and  awareness  of  the  ideas,  concepts,  and  skills  essential  for 
effc'ctive  and  efficient  performance  of  their  daily  tasks.  These  courses  build  on  the  core  courses,  previous 
instruction  in  other  functional  courses,  specialized  training  gamed  from  experience,  and  other  academic 
experiences. 

Finally,  assignment  specific  courses  are  driven  by  the  performance  requirements  of  a  particular  job.  Attendance  at 
these  courses  is  tailored  to  students  en  route  to,  or  currently  serving  in,  jobs  requiring  unique  skills  and 
competencies  A  classic  example  of  an  assignment  specific  course  is  Part  II  of  the  sojn  to  bo  restructured 
Program  Management  Course  at  the  Defense  Systems  Managenient  College.  This  revised  course  will  bo 
specifically  developed  for  ACAT I  and  II  program  managers. 

DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  UNIVERSITY  (DAU) 

This  year,  ttie  DAU  consortium  focussed  on  addressing  the  backlog  for  mandatory  training  and  on  assisting  tt'o 
career  management  fundional  boards  to  develop  compotoncios  for  the  12  acquisition  career  fields.  Tfio  backlog 
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will  be  addressed  by  offering  approximately  35  percent  more  seats  in  the  mandatory  classes,  vyithout  increasing 
infrastructure.  This  increase  will  be  achieved  by  taking  advantage  of  consortium-wide  capabilities,  certifying 
additional  consortium  schools  to  teach  courses  where  requirements  substantially  exceed  the  cai'jability  of  existing 
offerors,  and  by  using  alternative  delivery  methods.  During  FY  1994,  DAU  will  integrate  the  competencies 
identified  by  the  career  management  functional  boards  into  its  curriculum  by  developing  16  now  courses  and 
making  major  revisions  to  13  others,  bringing  the  total  number  of  mandatory  courses  to  C6. 

Ttie  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  a  member  of  the  DAU  consortium,  graduated  the  first  pilot  class  of  37 
Senior  Acquisition  Coume  students.  Based  upon  student  and  faculty  input,  the  program  has  been  enhanced, 
expanded,  and  made  an  increasingly  more  relevant  and  rigorous  experience.  The  second  pilot  course  is  currently 
undenway  with  35  acquisition  students  enrolled. 

EDUCATION  F^ROGRAMS 

Higher  education  opportunities  for  members  of  the  acquisition  workforce  continue  to  grow.  The  Tuition 
Reimbursement  Program  and  Defense  Acquisition  Scholarship  Program  have  experienced  dramatic  increases. 
Tuition  reimbursement  grew  by  63  percent  over  last  year’s  figure,  while  the  Department  completed  the  second 
year  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Scholarships  by  doubling  the  enrollment.  Two  of  the  10  students  selected  for  tt'ie 
scholarship  program  during  the  first  year  have  completed  their  p-ogram  of  study,  received  their  Masters  of 
Business  Administration,  and  are  now  members  of  the  acquisition  workforce.  Eleven  new  and  outstanding 
science,  engineeiing,  and  management  students  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  program.  Wc  no'w  have  a  total 
of  19  students  representing  each  of  the  military  departments  and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 

POSTURED  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  net  result  of  these  achievements  is  a  much  more  qualified,  higher  quality,  professional  workforce  postured  to 
support  and  implement  acquisition  reform  initiatives.  Certainly,  as  the  size  of  the  Department  decreases,  coincident 
with  reductions  in  budgets  and  programs,  the  acquisition  workforce  must  adapt  accordingly.  The  size  of  the 
workforce  will  be  smaller;  but  the  efficiency  and  competence  of  the  workforce  will  continue  to  increase,  os  it  nriust, 
to  meet  new  cfiallenges.  This  will  be  acfiieved  through  aggressive  career  developmrmt  programs,  rigorous 
management  standards,  and  expanded  education  and  training  opportunities  for  members  of  the  acquisition 
workforce. 

REPORTS 

The  information  contained  in  Tables  F-1  througfi  F-17  lef'ccts  DAWIA-directod  reporting  requirements  as  of 
September  30, 1993.  Additional  reporting  requirements  are  discussed  below. 

Section  1762(c)(9)  —  Personnel  in  critical  acquisition  positions  wlio  wore  reassigrx'd  after  three  yeais  or  lenycr  in 
that  critical  position:  Three  years  has  not  elapsed  since  tlio  effective  date  of  this  requuernent  This  information 
should  be  available  in  FY  1996. 

Section  1762(c)(11)  —  Personnel  in  ciitical  acquisition  positions  v/ho  were  revifjwed  for  reassignment  .afler  five 
years  in  that  critical  position:  Ttie  FY  1993  Authorization  Act  mandated  the  start  date  for  five  year  reviews  under 
Section  1734(c)(2)  as  October  1 , 1995.  Therefore,  review  information  will  not  be  avniiabic  until  FY  1996. 

Section  1762(c)(13)  —  Number  of  p/Oisonnel  paid  a  bonus  under  Section  317.  3/  U.S.  Code:  Duimg  t  Y  1993.  the 
Service  Secretaries  did  not  request  approval  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  exercise  this  auffionty. 
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Position 

Category 

GSJ 

GM-13 

CM 

GS/ 

GM-14 

0-5 

GS/ 

GM-15 

0-6 

SES 

Gen/ 

Flag 

Officer 

Civilian 

Total 

Military 

Total 

Combined  ■ 
Total 

Acquisition 
Management  ® 

Total 

26 

64 

1644 

1096 

1062 

622 

194 

3d 

2926 

1865 

4791 

PEOs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

15 

9 

15 

24 

PM  s'-' 

1 

0 

2 

10 

11 

144 

5 

11 

19 

165 

184 

DPMs'- 

0 

2 

9 

9 

91 

29 

7 

0 

107 

40 

147 

Division  Hoads 

3 

19 

309 

168 

314 

279 

137 

48 

823 

514 

1337 

Proc  and 
Contracting 

Total 

38 

48 

1282 

268 

471 

156 

63 

16 

1854 

488 

2342 

Sr.  Contracting 
OHiciais 

1 

1 

365 

2 

88 

17 

36 

7 

490 

27 

517 

Division  Hoads 

6 

12 

564 

69 

161 

92 

30 

1  1 

767 

184 

951 

Business  and 
Financial  Mgrnl: 

Total 

10 

4 

421 

56 

140 

25 

9 

1 

580 

86 

666 

1  Dtvi^jiufi  nodUb 

1 

1 

6G 

30 

43 

P.O 

7 

1 

1  -to 

r  r 

4  r»n 

1 

Auditing: 

Total 

0 

0 

225 

0 

54 

0 

15 

0 

294 

0 

294 

Division  Heads 

0 

0 

180 

0 

52 

0 

15 

0 

247 

0 

247 

Production: 

Total 

3 

2 

548 

37 

121 

57 

8 

12 

680 

108 

788 

1  Division  Heads 

0 

0 

200 

4 

59 

50 

5 

12 

269 

72 

341 

Acquisition 

Logistics: 

Total 

10 

11 

443 

112 

158 

84 

15 

2 

626 

209 

835 

Divi'.ion  Hoads 

2 

4 

152 

53 

8C 

81 

13 

2 

253 

140 

393 

Sys.  Eng.  and 
Testing 

Total 

9 

16 

5013 

514 

1823 

155 

243 

17 

7088 

702 

7790 

Division  Hearts 

1 

2 

704 

89 

625 

100 

150 

13 

1480 

204 

1684 

Education,  Training, 
and  Career 
Development 

Total 

1 

3 

5 

36 

16 

7 

6 

0 

28 

46 

74 

Division  Heads 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

5 

4 

0 

n 

14 

18 

Other: 

Total 

0 

0 

115 

16 

26 

10 

2 

0 

143 

26 

169 

Division  Heads 

0 

0 

11 

2 

10 

1 

0 

0 

21 

3 

24 

Total 

97 

148 

9696 

2135 

3871 

1116 

555 

131 

14219 

3530 

17749 
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Position  Category 

GS 

A3M-13 

GS 

04  /GM-14 

05 

GS 

/Gr4-15 

06 

SES 

Gen/ 

Flag 

Officer 

Civilian 

Total 

Military 

Total 

Combined 

Total 

Acquisition 
Management;  * 

Total 

572 

320 

356 

166 

51 

17 

979 

503 

1482 

PEOs 

4 

6 

4 

6 

10 

PMs'= 

3 

37 

1 

1 

40 

41 

DPMs'’ 

37 

1 

1 

38 

1 

39 

Division  Heads 

104 

34 

141 

19 

38 

11 

283 

64 

347 

Proc.  arid 
Contracting: 

Total 

393 

108 

115 

52 

15 

2 

523 

162 

685 

Sr.  Contracting 
Officials 

21 

1 

25 

5 

13 

2 

59 

8 

67 

Division  Heads 

121 

16 

45 

6 

10 

176 

22 

198 

Business  and 
Financial  Mgmt: 

Total 

158 

31 

1 

190 

0 

190 

Division  Heads 

37 

19 

1 

57 

0 

57 

Auditing: 

Totai 

0 

0 

0 

Division  Heads 

0 

0 

0 

Production: 

Total 

236 

3 

57 

293 

3 

296 

Division  Heads 

37 

24 

61 

0 

61 

Acquisition 

Logistics: 

Total 

108 

3 

19 

127 

3 

130 

Division  Heads 

29 

13 

42 

0 

42 

Sys.  Eng.  atxl 
Testing: 

Total 

2310 

81 

907 

12 

100 

4 

3317 

107 

3424 

Division  Heads 

295 

23 

393 

4 

63 

4 

751 

31 

782 

Edusa&oa  Training, 
and  Career 
Devoiopmenl. 

Total 

2 

28 

1 

2 

3 

30 

33 

Division  Heads 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Other: 

Total 

114 

14 

24 

9 

138 

23 

161 

Division  Heads 

11 

2 

9 

20 

2 

22 

Total 

0 

0  3893 

567 

15  0 

241 

167 

23 

5570 

831 

6401 

’  Acquisition  Managornent  includes  I'rogram  Management  and  Communicaiions'Coinputoi  Systems  position  categories 
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Position  Category 

GS/ 

GM-13 

GS/ 

04  GM-14 

GS/ 

05  GM-15 

06  SES 

GerV 

Flag 

Officer 

Civilian 

Total 

Military 

Total 

Combined 

Total 

Acquisition 

Management:® 

Total 

620 

111  347 

180 

66 

35 

1033 

320 

1359 

PEOs 

3 

5 

- 

5 

8 

PMs'’ 

3  7 

73 

3 

4 

10 

80 

90 

DPMs 

3 

4  36 

10 

6 

45 

14 

59 

Division  Heads 

87 

63 

105 

55 

19 

205 

124 

329 

Proc.  and 
Contracting: 

Total 

298 

36  122 

53 

18 

12 

438 

101 

539 

Sr.  Contracting 
Oflicials 

2 

5 

10 

3 

12 

8 

20 

Division  Hoads 

71 

35 

49 

8 

9 

114 

58 

172 

Business  and 
Financial  Mgmt: 

Total 

157 

47 

4 

3 

207 

4 

211 

Division  Heads 

32 

20 

4 

3 

55 

4 

59 

Auditing: 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

Division  Heads 

0 

0 

0 

Production: 

Total 

95 

'o  18 

53 

1 

12 

114 

81 

195 

Division  Hoads 

29 

10 

52 

1 

12 

40 

64 

104 

Acquisition 

Logistics: 

Total 

185 

14  62 

23 

7 

1 

254 

38 

292 

Division  Heads 

54 

30 

23 

7 

1 

91 

24 

115 

Sys.  Eng.  and 
Testing: 

Total 

1555 

78  359 

57 

61 

8 

1975 

143 

2118 

Division  Heads 

254 

119 

57 

61 

8 

434 

65 

499 

Education,  Trailing, 
and  Career 
Development 

Total 

3 

3 

4 

2 

8 

4 

12 

Division  Heads 

4 

2 

2 

A 

6 

Other: 

lotal 

0 

0 

r 

Division  Heads 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0  2913 

255  958 

374 

158 

68 

4029 

697 

4726 
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Ttable  E-4 


Gen/ 

GS/ 

GS/ 

GS/ 

Flag 

Civilian 

Military 

Combined 

Position  Categriy 

GM-13 

0-4  GW  14 

0-5 

GM-15 

0-6 

SES 

Officer 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Acquisition 
Management:  ® 

Total 

15 

71 

7 

30 

1 

1 

23 

102 

125 

PEOs 

0 

0 

0 

PMs'’ 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

DPMs*’ 

1 

2 

1 

9 

3 

Division  Heads 

12 

25 

1 

1 

18 

26 

44 

Proc.  and 
Contracting: 

Total 

14 

3 

1 

18 

0 

18 

Sr  Contracting 
Officials 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Division  Heads 

2 

2 

4 

0 

4 

Business  and 
Financial  Mgmt: 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Division  Heads 

0 

0 

0 

Auditing: 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

Division  Heads 

0 

n 

n 

V 

Production: 

lotal 

3 

1 

0 

4 

4 

Division  Heads 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Acquisition 

Logistics: 

Total 

9 

2 

2 

1 

11 

3 

14 

Division  Hoads 

5 

1 

1 

c 

1 

7 

Sys.  Eng.  and 
Testing. 

Total 

24 

12 

6 

1 

3C 

13 

43 

Division  Heads 

16 

o 

1 

18 

1 

19 

Education,  Training, 
and  Career 
Development: 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Division  Heads 

0 

0 

0 

Other: 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

Division  Heads 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0  63 

90 

20 

33 

2 

1 

85 

124 

209 

I  »MI  J(  0  ,1  .  -  -  >il.  1  h. 
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Position  Category 


Position  Category 

GSJ 

GM-13 

04 

GtV 

GM-14 

05 

GS/ 

GM-15 

0-6 

SES 

Flag 

Officer 

Civilian 

Total 

Military 

Total 

Cornbinrxi 

Total 

Acquis.tion 
Manayemont:  ® 

Total 

23 

64 

277 

594 

134 

246 

18 

30 

452 

934 

1336 

PEOs 

2 

4 

2 

4 

6 

I  ’M'i  " 

1 

2 

4 

3 

31 

7 

0 

42 

46 

DPMs  '■ 

2 

5 

5 

13 

16 

le 

23 

4  1 

Division  Heads 

3 

19 

102 

134 

60 

130 

6 

1  7 

1 

300 

4/1 

Proc  and 
Contracting: 

Total 

36 

48 

225 

124 

86 

51 

9 

2 

35C 

225 

581 

Si.  Contracting 
Officials 

1 

2 

1 

5 

7 

7 

2 

1  1 

25 

Division  Itcads 

6 

12 

84 

53 

31 

37 

1 

2 

122 

104 

22C 

Business  and 

Pinant  lal  Mnmt’ 

Total 

to 

4 

101 

55 

34 

21 

5 

1 

150 

81 

231 

Division  Heads 

1 

1 

10 

33 

3 

10 

3 

1 

23 

51 

74 

Auditing. 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

Division  Heads 

0 

0 

0 

Production. 

Total 

2 

0 

35 

15 

6 

3 

43 

20 

63 

Division  Heads 

2 

4 

3 

2 

7 

9 

Acquisition 

Logistics: 

Total 

10 

11 

128 

93 

64 

60 

5 

1 

207 

165 

372 

Division  Heads 

2 

4 

62 

bO 

38 

57 

3 

1 

105 

115 

220 

Sys.  Fng.  and 
Testing 

Total 

9 

16 

1048 

333 

456 

85 

62 

5 

1575 

43'r 

2014 

Division  Heads 

1 

2 

12? 

60 

74 

38 

18 

1 

215 

10/ 

32? 

Education, Training, 
and  Career 
Development. 

Total 

3 

7 

1 

0 

1 1 

1  1 

Divifion  1  toads 

3 

5 

1 

0 

9 

9 

Ottior. 

lotal 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

8 

Division  1  loads 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•) 

Total 

90 

148 

1815 

1223 

762 

46') 

101 

39 

2i'8U 

187U 

40GG 

I  All  t 
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Position  Category 

GS/ 

GM-13  CM 

GS/ 

GM-14  0-5 

GS/ 

GM-15 

06 

SES 

Gr'rV 

Flag 

Officer 

Civilian 

Total 

Military 

Total 

Combined 

Total 

Acquisition 

Managemont:° 

Total 

3 

160 

218 

58 

4-39 

0 

439 

PEOs 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

DPMs- 

1 

.1 

5 

0 

5 

Division  Heads 

C4 

45 

37 

Me 

0 

MG 

Proc  and 

Ccntraclmg 

Total 

2 

352 

145 

20 

519 

0 

519 

Sr  Contracting 
Officials 

1 

3-12 

55 

5 

■■-O'; 

0 

403 

Division  Heads 

2afs 

48 

17 

351 

0 

351 

Businnss  and 
Finaiiciai  Mgml. 

Total 

< 

2/ 

31 

0 

31 

Uiv'Sion  Hoads 

1 

7 

8 

0 

8 

Auditing. 

Total 

225 

54 

15 

294 

0 

294 

DiviSiOi'  Hoads 

180 

52 

15 

24  ,■ 

0 

>.■■-■/ 

Production 

Total 

1 

182 

40 

7 

230 

0 

230 

Division  1  ioadb 

137 

25 

4 

100 

0 

100 

Acquisition 

Logistics 

Total 

13 

11 

3 

27 

0 

27 

Division  Hcadj 

2 

4 

3 

9 

0 

9 

Sys  Eng  and 
Trusting 

Total 

76 

95 

20 

191 

0 

191 

Divim'  n  Heads 

17 

3/ 

8 

02 

0 

02 

Educaton.Tiain'ng, 
and  CaiGci 
Devdopment 

Total 

1 

11 

4 

10 

0 

10 

Division  Heads 

2 

0 

2 

Other; 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

(.fiv.snjn  1  li.-ndj 

0 

c; 

Total 

7 

1012 

601 

127 

1  74/ 

0 

1 747 
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Career  Field 

GS/ 

GM-13 

CM 

GS/ 

GM-14 

0  5 

GS/ 

GM-15 

0-6 

SES 

CiCiV 

Flag 

OHicer 

Total 

Program  Managemerii 

0 

183 

62 

278 

94 

114 

5 

12 

74 

Contracting.  InclJC-tnal  Property  Management 
Manjfacturirig  and  Production 

12 

169 

169 

114 

72 

58 

13 

3 

610 

Quality  Assurance 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Business,  Cost  Estirriatiiig  and  Financial 
Management 

42 

2 

149 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

226 

Acquisition  Logistics 

47 

10 

141 

0 

54 

0 

0 

0 

262 

ComrnunicatioiiS.  C'jinfiuter  System 

2b 

90 

66 

36 

16 

r, 

0 

2 

238 

Systems  Planning,  Research,  Development, 
and  Engineenng/Test  and  Evaluation 

CS 

493 

492 

163 

390 

53 

6 

8 

1670 

Total 

192 

964 

1079 

690 

667 

2 'id 

24 

25 

3761 

**  -iifi 4  *  •  pii|**iu  r.«  I'l yi-i.!* 
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Com  pof  Wilt 

Army 

Nnvy 

Marine  Corps 
All  I  orco 

OSD,  UoU  agcncios,  arid  oti'or  coniponcntf; 
Total 


10  Years  o1  txpoiieiicc 
Section  1/32  (c)(1) 


2-1  Scincct  CT  Hour  Ex3n 
Se<,tion  1732  (c)(2) 


Total 


NO  EXCEPTIONS 
GRANTED 


••  |r  ,  1 


!  in 
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Coiiipoiiont 

Interns 
{Sec  1742) 

Coopt  iTiUve 
Education 
{Sec  1743} 

DoD 

Scholarships 
{See  174) 

Tuition 

Reimhurse  merit 
{See  1745  (a)) 

RofWynv'nt  cl 
Student  Loans 
{Sec  1745(b)} 

Army 

262 

2 

7 

417 

0 

Navy 

381 

0 

C 

1130 

0 

Marino  Corps 

0 

0 

0 

86 

0 

All  r  oicc 

lit 

0 

i> 

14  15 

0 

OSD,  DoD  agencies,  a'ld  other  compononls 

101 

2 

1 

3C21 

0 

Total 

866 

4 

19' 

C0G8 

0 
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Con:porKJiit 
Army 
I  J.jvy 

Marino  Corps 
A  r  I  oroO 

OSO  DoU  agoncicb,  .ind  other  corripoiioins 
Totnl 


Military 


Civilian 


NO  EXCEPTIONS 
GRANTED 
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PH0GF1AM  MANAGKriS  POUP  YEArVT.IILGblOfJP 

1  Avcragt;  Length  of 

Nyinbcr  of  ReassigmnentP  Assigninentt  JMonths) 


CoinpoDCPit 

Pull  term 

Less  than 
f'ljllteini 

Total 

Pcrcen' 

I  ull-tcrin 

PullTenn 

Less  than 

Pull  term 

All 

Army 

0 

t 

1 

(J  O  j 

NA 

1? 

M.P'.y 

0 

T) 

1U0  •, 

0'.'  1 

N  A 

0'<  '1 

Mynni,  Corpi 

0 

0 

G 

D'A 

1  D  A 

D  A 

N/A 

Air  f  ,! 

b 

0 

11 

1CJIJ  , 

n  1 

U  A 

a  1 

OGL).  UoU  agencies,  and  othci  comconunt'j 

f<l'A 

N'A 

DA 

N  A 

1 

D  A 

PJ  A 

N'A 

lui.ji 

1  1 

1 

M 

1  ■  1 

U' 

'I't 

'  Contracting  Oflicer/ 

I  GS-1102  ! 

Qualification 


Acquisition  Coips 


Critical  Acquisition 
Positions 

Assignimont  Period/ 
Soivice 


Otitor  V/aiv/ois  to 


Incumbonl 

Oualifica'iion 


lota! 


Require  mfintj 
Section  1724  (d; 

Elgihility  Criteria 
Section  1732  (d) 

■  Oliligatioi’siSection 
17.34  (d) 

Acquisition  workforce 
Provisions  ' 

Excoplions: 

1736(c) 

By 

Service 

Component 

Reason 

Code 

Number 

Reason 

Code  Number 

I  Ftcason 

I  Code 

Number 

Reason 

Code 

Number  j 

Number 

Army 

0 

0 

;  G 

b 

(.  6  F 

16  1  i 

0 

7 

Na'/y 

0 

0 

I  C  &  U 

262 

t 

5  1 

0 

9 

Marifiu 

0 

0 

:  C  /.  D 

!  6  ■ 

0 

0 

Air  Forca 

0 

0 

I  C&C 

265 

1 

( 

I 

4 

11 

OSD.  DoU 
agencies  and 
other  cornpnncntb ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

I 

I 

J _ 

le 

--  - 

^  1 

4 

29 
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TOTAL NUMBER 

“/< 

PROMOTION  RATES 

To  Grade 

Categories 

PROMOTED 

IN  ZONE 

BELOW  ZONE” 

ABOVE  ZONE” 

Acquisition  Corps 

3 

30 

N'A 

NA 

0-6 

Non-AcquiSilinn  Equivalent  Lmc  OHiccrs 

28 

29.5 

NA 

r.i  A 

TOTAL  Acquisition  ana  IJon-AcquiSiliOn 
EqiiivnlcnL'Line  Officois 

31 

29.5 

N  A 

N  A 

Acouisnion  Corps 

2 

1  4 

N  A 

N  A 

0-7 

Nor'.-AcqijiS'tion  Equivalent,!  inn  Officers  ’’ 

38 

2.2 

N  A 

l^l■A 

TO^AL.  Acquisition  and  Non-Acquisition 
Equivalent- Line  Officers 

40 

2  2 

tJ  A 

N  A 

Acquisition  Cori-iS 

38 

55  7 

0  6 

7  5 

oc 

M'ln-Acquisitiori  1  q  iivalonLLinc  Officers'’ 

448 

43  G 

2  3 

0  7 

TOTAL  Acquisition  and  Nr/n-Acquisition 
Cquivalcnl'Linc  Officers 

48’ 

44  3 

2  1 

0  9 

Acquisition  Corps 

127 

7G.9 

0,6 

3  ? 

0-5 

fjnn-Acquisition  LquivaientLinc  Oriiceis’^ 

1211 

4  O 

V  t  Kj 

r  7 

1  4 

TOTAl.  Acquisition  and  f  Jon- Acquisition 
EquivaicrilLmc  Officers 

1338 

83,1 

5  ? 

1  C 

^vProir^oieo 

.  it%  /iiiLici  Pioi'iolcd  Totdi  ( ligit,lt  V'/'""ii  CiiNjgoivi 

S-  i.t.c  Su 

N.  St  ittiiid.  h.Mi-!  Hk  Mil!- 
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rOFFICE 

eOMfiC 

Am$QNsty 

S 

'^Table 

4*  ■  -.i  ■  •  .  A  ‘  : 

To  Grade 

Categories 

PROMOTED 

IN  ZONE 

BELOW  ZONE' 

ABOVE  ZONE® 

Acquisilion  Corps  (URL'RL  MP) 

3 

37  5 

f\l  A 

N'A 

0-8 

Non-Acquisitiori  EquivalonVl.me  Officers 

1'J 

46  3 

N  A 

rg  A 

TOTAL  Acquisition  and  Non-Acquisilion 
Equivalonl'ljne  Officers 

22 

44  9 

tJA 

N  A 

Arnuisil'on  Corps  (CRL/RL  t/P) 

6 

2  3 

fiA 

N.A 

0  7 

Non-Acquisition  Equiva'cnlLmc  Officers 

24 

2  3 

N  A 

N  A 

TOTAL:  Acquisilioii  and  Non-A.cquisitiori 
Equivaicnty'Linc  Officers 

30 

2  3 

t'J'A 

N.A 

Acquisition  Corps  (URL/RI,  f.-lf') 

48 

4f, 

.j  „ 

5  5 

0-0 

1  Joi'i-Acquisition  EquivaionL'Lino  Officers 

241 

49 

1  8 

1-C 

TOTAL  AcquiSifion  anrj  t'lon-Acqmsition 
Equivaiont/Lmo  Officers 

289 

4b  6 

G 

2 

Acquisition  Corps  (UelLuTtL  MPj 

67 

74  2 

0 

2  5 

0  5 

Nriri-Acquisition  Pquivafent  Line  Officers 

344 

61  7 

0 

n  7 
'' 

TOTAL  Acquisition  anti  ffon-Acq'iisition 
Equivalcrit/'Line  Officers 

411 

03 

0  1 

09 

.  S  • .  I  S  ,  . .  h  .t  I  I'.  -'iM. 


(i\iifrilx,'f  I'f^nolO^J  Toldf  Lli'j‘^10  W'tr.m  Catogofy) 

^Bc'0v//one  and  Atxjvo  ?'  nc  Caicy<)n(;r>  do  noi  a^jiy  to  riag  OH«oc‘fs 

^Data  prov)dc<l  for  Ur^LHL  Pfofot>.SionaK  (f/!’;  oit<^- A^<4‘iibil-OfiCofT)Sf.oi  cffoctiv/c*  unt»:  OctUX?.'  V  1903  tj'-xi  rcr>')1  'i  ado'robb  Acq  f;si!.on  Co^)'i 
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TOTAL  NUMBER 

%  PROMOTION  RATES  | 

To  Grade 

Categories 

PROMOTED 

IN  ZONE 

BELOW  ZONE  j 

ABOVE  ZONE 

Acquisition  Corps 

0 

0 

0  ; 

u 

0  8 

N'ln-Acquisitioii  Equivrilcnll.iiio  Oflicors 

11 

se  2 

0 

50 

total  Acquisition  and  rTon- Acquisition 
Eqinvalonl  Lii'O  Ot'iccrs 

11 

50  2 

0 

50 

Acquisition  Corps 

0 

0 

'  0 

0 

0  7 

Non- Acquisition  EquivHlonl  Line  Ollicers 

15 

11  1 

1  2 

08 

TOTAi.  Acquisition  and  Non-Aca-.iisition 
Equivair-nl  Lmc  OHiccrs 

15 

11  1 

1  2 

0  3 

Acquisition  Corps 

7 

71  A 

!  0 

?5 

0-0 

N-..n-Acquisition  fcquivaiciil  Line  Officc-rs 

91 

41  8 

I 

0  8 

1  2 

TOTAL  Actiiiisitiori  and  Nou  Acquisition 
Lquivaioni Lmo  Ol'icers 

98 

•11  7 

0  8 

1  9 

Acquisition  Corps 

3 

50 

I  ^  : 

0 

0-5 

I-Jori-AijqiiiSi'iOn  (-r|iiivalniil  Lino  Utlicors 

1  l94 

93 

1  ^ 

3 

total  AcqinsitiOinTid  Non- Acquisition 
Cquivaii.'itl  1  ino  Otficers 

1 

i  197 

54  2 

1 

3 
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TOTAL  NUMBER 

%  PROMOTION  RATES  j 

To  Grade 

Categories 

PROMOTED 

lNZO^iE 

BELOW  ZONE® 

ABOVE  ZONE® 

Acquisition  Corps 

a-* 

27 

N/A 

N  A 

0-8 

Non-Acquisilion  Cquivalent'Line  Officers 

19'* 

25  7 

N  A 

fj  A 

TOTAL  Acquisition  nno  Non-Acqiiisi',,on 
[jquiv  iioiil  Linr-  Officers 

25.9 

fvl  A 

N  A 

Acquisition  Corps 

N/A 

N/A 

N  A 

N  A 

0-7'' 

Non-AcqiiisitiOn  L'q.iivnlenl'Lino  Officers 

Ni'A 

N/A 

N-A 

rj  A 

TOiAL  Acquisition  nnct  fJon-Acquisition 
Equivaic-nl-LiiiC  Officer 

39 

2  2 

M/A 

N.A 

Acquisition  Corps 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A  i  N  A 

0  6  " 

Non-Acquisition  Equivalent-Line  Officers 

N  A 

N/A 

M'A 

f.'  A 

total  Acquisition  and  Non-Acquisition 
Equivalent  Line  Officer 

551 

41.0 

2.5 

4  5 

Acquisition  Corps 

N.A 

N/A 

N/A 

fJ'A 

0-6  " 

fiion-AcqiJisition  Equivalont'LitiC  Officers 

N.'A 

N/A 

N-A 

N'A 

TOTAL  Acquisition  aii'J  Non-Acquisition 
Egniv.'iloni  Line  Officer 

1331 

63  4 

1  7 

1  5 

('lOrtiOlCU  •  (f'JynUjfjr  l^rorfiOIC’Cl  lylj'  tlty:bic  W«thin  Caicgon;) 

r-Y  j  9'!/’ [<i  j'nolio  fi  t/O.'i'd  released  d  f'Y  1903  fr- board  NdO  oofirig  I'Y  1903 
^  C  7  O'C  'if’Cl  O  b  ;  rOrnotion  rjle-  con<|>af.s(;f»s  not  ava-lyhU.  AtCjy.’I'Of!  COfp‘>  pcrsonnol  wore  no!  lOOot'tiC'’}  {^nur  to  convL'f'ifi'j  the  SOlCClKwi  l'O;ir0s  ir.  f  Y  1 
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The  United  States  remains  committed  to  the  principle  that  the  world's  seas  must  be  open  to  all  nations.  The 
armed  forces  continue  to  be  the  instrument  for  the  United  States  to  exercise  and  assert  its  navigation  and 
overflight  rights  and  freedoms  consistent  with  the  1982  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
United  States  will  not  acquiesce  in  unilateral  acts  of  other  states  that  unlawfully  restrict  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  the  international  community  in  navigation  and  overflight  and  other  related  high  seas  uses.  When  nations  do 
not  exercise  these  rights,  the  international  community  may  come  to  accept  claims  constraining  use  of  the  seas 
as  binding.  Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  for  maritime  nations,  such  as  the  United  States,  to  protest  excessive 
claims  through  diplomatic  channels  and  to  exercise  their  navigation  and  overflight  rights  in  the  disputed 
regions.  The  United  States  has  accepted  this  responsibility  as  an  important  tenet  of  national  policy.  Therefore, 
the  Department  of  Defense  maintains  an  active  Freedom  of  Navigation  program.  From  October  1,  1992,  to 
September  30,  1993,  Freedom  of  Navigation  assertions  were  conducted  against  the  following  countries  with 
maritime  claims  contrary  to  international  law. 


Country 

Excessive  Claims  Challenged 

Burma* 

Prior  permission  for  warship  to  enter  12  nautical  mile  (nm)  territorial  sea 

Cambodia' 

P'‘ior  DGrrmssion  for  wnr^f.in  tn  pntor  12  om  toriitori^l  SCG.  OXCCS'S'VG  b'JSCltOCS 

China* 

Prior  permission  for  warships  to  enter  12  nm  territorial  sea 

Djibouti' 

Excess  straigtit  baselines 

Ecuador* 

200  nm  territorial  sea 

Egypi 

Prior  notification  tor  woiship  to  enter  12  nm  tctnioriai  sea 

India* 

Prior  notification  tor  warship  to  enter  12  nm  torntonal  sea,  historic  claim  to  Gulf  0i  Mannar 

Iran' 

Prior  permission  for  warstiij)  to  enter  12  nm  territorial  sea 

Maldives* 

Prior  permission  for  warship  to  enter  12  nm  territorial  sea 

Mauritania 

Excess  straight  baselines 

Nicaragua* 

200  nm  territorial  soa  (and  overflight  clearance).  25  nm  security  zone 

Oman' 

Excessive  straignt  haselmos;  recognizes  only  'nnoccni  jiassage.  no!  transit  passage  through  intern, aiioiuil 
straits 

Peru* 

200  nm  territorial  sea 

t’hilippines 

Excessive  straighl  baselines:  claims  aicliipclagic  'walciS  as  inleinal  waters 

Somalia' 

200  nm  territorial  sea 

Sudan’ 

Prior  permission  for  waishi|)  to  enter  12  nm  tcmli  nal  soa 

Sweden 

Prior  permission  for  warship  to  enter  12  nm  territorial  sea 

'Denotes  that  I  ruedorn  of  Navigation  absertion  w.is  also  conducted  in  l  Y  1992 

In  addition,  military  craft  frequently  conducted  routine  transits  on,  over,  and  under  international  straits, 
such  as  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  Strait  of  Hormu,r.  and  through  archipelagic  sea  lanes,  sucti  as  those  of 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  in  accordance  with  the  1982  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention. 


